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CLABKE   INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 


REPOET   OF  THE  PRESrDE]S"T. 


Hon.  J.  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Dear  Sir: — ^In  accordance  with  your  suggestions  that  the  first 
report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  in  addition  to  a 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  received  from  the  State 
has  been  expended,  should  contain  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  school,  its  purposes  and  aims,  and  of  everything 
which  would  be  desirable  as  a  matter  of  future  reference,  we 
submit  the  following  Report: — 

The  ablest  friends  the  deaf  mutes  have  had  in  this  State  were 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  co-workers  in  many 
benevolent  efforts.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Howe  was  especially 
directed  to  the  subject  of  deaf  miite  education  through  his  interest 
in  two  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils, — Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver 
Caswell, — who  were  taught  with  great  success,  from  1837  to  1845, 
by  the  finger  alphabet;  while  Julia  Brace,  also  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  was  taught  for  many  years  at  Hartford  by  signs,  with  little 
success.  Two  deaf  mutes  were  also  taught  by  Dr.  H^e  by  the 
same  method.  One  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  work  was 
Miss  Rogers,  of  North  Billerica.  In  1843,  Horace  Mann,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  company  with  Dr.  Howe, 
travelled  through  Europe,  and  visited  some  of  the  European  insti- 
tutions for  deaf  mutes.  In  his  seventh  report,  he  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  German  schools, 
and  strongly  advocated  that  system  as  superior  to  the  one  in  use 
in  our  own  country. 

This  report  excited  so  much  interest  that  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  sent 
gentlemen  abroad  carefully  to  examine  and  study  these  systems. 
They  returned,  and  reported  that  the  system  adopted  in  this 
country  produced  better  results  than  those  attained  abroad,  and 
therefore  advised  that  no  material  change  be  made. 
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Mr.  Weld,  of  the  American  Asjium,  recommended  that  greater 
attention  be  paid  to  teaching  articulation  to  semi-mute  and  semi- 
deaf  pupils.  In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  articulation  was 
taught  at  the  Asylum,  by  a  teacher  employed  for  that  purpose. 
These  efforts  were  gradually  abandoned. 

But  the  labors  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Mann  were  not  firuitless. 
From  time  to  time,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  the 
subject;  and  a  few  parents,  whose  children  had  lost  their  hearing, 
were  encouraged  by  Dr.  Howe  to  persevering  efforts  to  retain  the 
articulation  of  their  children,  and  teach  them  to  read  from  the  lips. 
The  President  of  the  Garke  Institution  was  among  this  number. 
He  desired  that  others  should  share  in  the  benefits  his  daughter  * 
had  received ;  and  applied  to  the  legislature  of  this  State,  in  1864, 
for  a  charter  for  a  deaf  mute  school.  In  this  application  he  was 
greatly  aided  by  Dr.  Howe ;  but  the  effort  failed.  At  this  junc- 
ture. Providence  opened  a  new  way  to  attain  the  desired  object. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Miss  Harriet  B.  Bogers, — a  sister  of 
the  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell, — ^ignorant  of 
the  interest  taken  in  teaching  dpaf  mutes  articulation,  and  of  the 
efforts  made  in  that  direction  in  Massachusetts,  had  placed  under 
her  charge  a  deaf  mute,  whom\he  taught  by  articulation,  only 
knowing  that  this  system  had  been  successfully  taught  abroad. 
Finding  success  attend  her  labor,  and  aided  and  encouraged  by  a 
few  friends,  she  determined  to  open  a  school,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  Nov.  7,  1865:  "Miss  Rogers  proposes  to 
take  a  few  deaf  mutes  as  pupils  for  instruction  in  articulation  and 
reading  from  the  lips,  without  the  use  of  signs  or  the  finger 
alphabet.  The  number  is  limited  to  seven,  two  of  whom  are 
already  engaged."  One  year  elapsed  before  she  obtained  the 
desired  number  of  pupils.  In  June,  1866,  she  opened  her  school 
at  Chelmsford  with  five  scholars.  Another  entered  in  September, 
and  two  more  in  the  spring  of  1867. 

In  1866  and  1867,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  again 
called  to  the  subject  by  the  second  and  third  reports  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities.  Dr.  Howe  was  Chairman,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  of  the  Board. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State,  the  large  heart  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  Northampton, 
John  Clarke,  Esq.,  was  turned  to  this  unfortunate  class;  and  he 
communicated  to  his  friends  his  desire  to  contribute  towards,  the 
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endowment  of  a  echool  in  this  State  for  deaf  mutes,  if  such  an 
institution  was  r^uired.  His  fiiends  conferred  with  Governor 
Bullock,  who  cordially  entered  into  Mr,  Clarke's  views,  and  laid 
the  matter  before  th^  legislature  in  an  eloqu^t  passage  in  his  mes- 
sage of  January,  1867. 

That  part  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  joint  special  commit- 
tee, who  gave  full  consideration  to  the  subject.  The  expediency 
of  foundij]^  an  institution  in  Massachusetts,  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  instruction,  and  the  time  for  commencing  and 
finishing  their  school  instruction,  w%re  discussed  at  length.  Dr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Sanborn  appeared  for  the  Board  of  State  Charities; 
Mr.  Hubbard,  for  parties  desiring  an  act  of  incorporation ;  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Boston,  and  other  deaf  mutes,  as  advocates  for  a  school 
in  Massachusetts,  and  for  improved  methods  of  instruction ;  Messrs. 
Stevens  of  Boston,  and  Turner  and  Stone  of  Hartford,  for  the 
American  Asylum,  and  as  advocates  for  instruction  by  signs. 

The  committee  visited  the  American  Asylum  and  the  school  of 
Miss  Bogers,  and  made  a  report  recommending  the  passage  of  two 
bills,  which  were  passed  and  approved  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1867. 

The  first  bill  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  with  authority  to  establish 
classes  for  instruction  in  two  pther  suitable  localities. 

Thl^  other  provided, — 

1st.  For  the  education  of  certain  deaf  children  between  five  and 
ten  years  of  age,  by  the  Clarke  Institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

2d.  For  extending  the  time  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  deaf 
children  from  six  to  ten  years. 

3d.  For  the  supervision,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  in- 
stru,ction  of  all  deaf  mute  pupils  aided  by  the  Commonwealth. 

4th.  For  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  out  these  objects. 

Mr.  Clarke,  whose  modesty  is  as  great  as  his  generosity,  was 
unwilling  to  have  the  institutioa  called  by  his  nanie,  an,d  it  was 
only  after  repeated  solicitations  that  ^e  consented,  in  de&renoe  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friends. 

The  corporation  was  organized  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1867, 
and  a  code  of  by-laws  adopted.  It  was  decided  that  an  articulating 
school  should  be  established  at  Northampton,  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Harriet  Bp  Bogers.    A  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Clarke 


with  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  ahd  of  the  By-Laws;  They 
retomed  in  a  few  moments,  and  reported  that  Mr.  Clarke  was 
ready  that  very  taoming  to  transfer  to  the  institution  forty  thou- 
sand doUars  in  government  securities  at  the  market  price  in  New 
York,  and  an  additional  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  stkm  of 
$50,000  when  required  hy  the  wants  of  the  corporation.  The 
balance  has  since  b^n  paid.  This  is  beliered  to  be  the  largeM 
donation  ever  made  in  this  country  by  an  individual  to  an  institu* 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  deaf  mutes. 

The  pirice  for  board  and  tuition  was  fixed  at  $400,  for  tuitioii  at 
$100  per  annuih.  These  prices  are  less  than  the  charges  at  many 
private  boarding-schools.  The  entire  income  firom  the  fund  is 
used  to  aid  those  unable  to  pay  the  Aill  amount. 

The  question  of  a  location  for  the  school  arose  at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  institution,  lUid  a  temporary  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  the  teachers  and  pupils  Ate  boarded  in  a  very  cbnvenient 
house  on  Gothic  Street,  Northampton^  withih  a  short  distance  of 
the  churches,  post-office,  railroad  stations,  and  hotels;  and  two 
laf ge  ix>om8  were  rented  for  school  and  recitation  rooms,  within 
five  or  six  rods  of  the  boatding-house.  Large  play-grounds  belong 
to  the  house,  Whichr  was  f(«tnef  ly  occupied  by  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute* The  children  are  thus  continutdly  under  the  eye  of  thdr 
instructors,  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  with  them,  and  con- 
stitute a  large  family  and  home  school  suitable  for  deaf  mutes  so 
young. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  corporation  a  comihittee  Vas 
chosen  to  consider  the  expediency  of  purchasing  a  permanent  loca- 
tion fot'  the  institution.  They  conferred  with  Mr.  Clarke,  and, 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  with  the  present  fund  much  more  could  be  accom- 
plished by  expending  th^  income  in  the  present  manner,  than  by 
investing  a  large  portion  of  the  fund  in  land^  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  school  at  Northampton  was  placed  tinder  the  general  charge 
ef  a  committee^  a  majority  of  ivbom  reside  in  Kortiiani|)ton  (it  emi 
of  the  adjoining  towns. 

The  school  has  at  present  but  two  teachers.  Miss  Rogers,  and 
Miss  Byam,  her  very  able  assistant,  who  Wa6  associated  with  her 
at  Chelmsford.  This  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  school,  ^^  ds  anything  like  systematic 
classification  of  pupils  so  recentiy  brought  together,  so  Hnnted  in 
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number,  and  yet  so  diverse  in  age,  capacity,  wants  and  attain- 
ments is  impossible.  The  number  of  distinct  school  exercises  each 
day  is  twenty-five,  some  of  which  are  with  individual  pupils,  and 
some  with  a  large  portion  of  the  school."* 

Teachers  should  also  be  training  for  the  work  to  supply  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur,  and  that  the  institution  may  be  prepared 
to  infrtruct  the  increased  number  of  pupils  which  it  expects  to 
admit  another  year. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1867,  and 
now  has  twenty  scholars.  Eight  are  supported  by  friends ;  one  by 
friends  and  the  State ;  three  by  friends,  the  State  and  the  institu- 
tion ;  nx  by  the  State  and  the  institution ;  one  by  friends,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  institution,!  and  one  by  the  institution. 
Ten  in  all  receive  aid  from  the  Commonwealth.  Eleven  are  either 
congenitally  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  at  two  years  of  age  or  under, 
before  they  had  acquired  any  language.  A  catalogue  of  the  pupils 
is  annexed  hereto,  and  a  statement  giving  some  account  of  their 
progress. 

The  short  time  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  prevents  us 
from  giving  a  statement  of  the  annual  expenses,  but  a  statement 
of  the  fund,  and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  present 
date,* is  annexed  hereto.  The.  cost  will  be  from  $350  to  $400  for 
each  pupil,  which  is  not  a  large  sum  considering  the  small  number 
of  pupils. 

The  committee  of  the  legislature,  in  their  report  before  referred 
to,  state  that  the  income  of  the  asylum  at  Hartford  ^^  has  enabled 
the  directors  to  reduce  the  price  of  tuition  and  board  to  about  one- 
half  the  actual  cost" — ^making  the  whole  cost  at  Hartford  $350. 
This  sum  is  also  the  cost  at  the  Blind  Asylum. 

It  will  be  nodced  that  one  pupil  is  supported  wholly  by  the  in- 
stitution. She  lost  her  hearing  at  three  years  of  age,  but  retained 
her  articulation,  and  therefore  belongs  to  that  class  for  whom  the 
institution  is  peculiarly  adapted.  She  was  over  ten  years  of  age, 
and  could  not  receive  the  State  aid.  Her  application  was  made 
and  accepted  while  the  number  of  pupils  was  uncertain.     Several 

*  Extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  school 

t  The  corporation  will  apply  the  income  from  the  Clarke  Fond  solely  to  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes  from  Massachusetts.  But  arrangements  having  been  made 
bj  Miss  Rogers,  while  at  Chelmsford,  for  the  instruction  of  this  pupil,  the  corpora- 
tion carry  out  the  agreement 
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otherB  in  the  same  condition  subsequently  applied  for  admission 
but  could  Aot  be  received,  as  each  one  thus  admitted  necessitated 
the  rejection  of  two  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Several  of  the  present  scholars  will  before  another  year  have 
passed  the  age  fixed  for  State  aid,  and  the  legislature  must  decide 
whether  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  begun  in  this  institution  shall 
be  carried  on  here  by  articulation,  or  at  Hartford  by  signs. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  seems 
necessary.  Their  number  in  this  State  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. By  the  last  United  States  census,  in  1860,  the  number 
was  given  as  427 ;  but  the  editor  of  the  Census  Beport  declared 
this  number  too  small,  and  estimated  it  at  about  820  in  1860,  or 
850  in  1867.  By  the  State  census  in  1865  it  is  given  as  561. 
Mr.  Sanborn  is  engaged  in  making  a  census,  and  already  has  on 
his  list  810  names,  widi  the  residence  of  each.  He  has  little  doubt 
that  when  the  whole  State  is  thoroughly  canvassed  the  number 
will  reach  950.  The  average  of  these  three  estimates  is  787. 
One-fourth  of  this  number,  or  197,  are  between  five  .and  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;*  108  are  at  Hartford  apd  13  at  Northampton,  leaving 
76  for  whom  no  provision  is  made.  This  large  excess  is  caused  in 
part  by  the  extension  of  the  term  of  instruction  without  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  appropriation.  The  term  was  extended 
front  six  to  ten  years,  or  more  than  one-half,  while  the  appropria- 
tion for  their  education  was  only  raised  from  $18,100  to  $21,500, 
or  less  than  one-fifth.  Thus,  by  on^  section  of  the  Act,  the  State 
authorizes  the  Governor  to  send  to  school  all  such  as  he  deems  fit 
subjects  for  instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
by  another  it  restrains  him  from  so  doing,  ^y  withholding  the 
required  appropriation. 

Metliod   of  Izistruotion.. 

The  general  education  of  deaf  mutes  was  not  commenced  until 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  at  the  same  time  two 
methods  of  instruction  were  devised ;  one  by  Heinicke,  of  Saxony, 
who  taught  by  articulation;  the  other  by  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee, 

*  Mr.  Sanborn,  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  says  that  oat  of  762 
on  hit  list  whose  ages  are  given,  98  are  of  the  age  of  10  and  under,  108  are  from  10 
to  15,  and  92  fh>m  16  to  20,— in  all  298  under  21,  and  206  under  18.  Making  the 
needfol  additions  to  the  list,  it.is  probable  that  the  number  of  children  of  the  school 
age  would  be  found  not  less  than  260,  of  whom  only  about  three-fifths  are  or  hare 
been  under  special  instruction. 

2        • 
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who  Bubstitated  methodical  and  artificial  signs  for  words.  The 
principles  on  which  these  systems  were  founded  differed  as  widely 
as  the  methods  of  instmction.  The  former  was  adopted  in  most 
of  the  countries  on  the  continent,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Eng- 
land; the  latter  in  France,  whence  it  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Dr.  Grallaudet. 

These  different  systems  are  still  employed  in  the  same  countries, 
though  with  so  many  and  important  modifications  in  each,  that  the 
originator  would  scarcely  recognize  his  own  work. 

Signs  were  at  first  unknown  in  the  articulating  schools,  and  the 
instruction  to  a  great  extent  was  mechanical,  the  pupils  repeating 
the  words  they  were  taught,  very  much  as  a  parrot  does.  Years 
were  expended  in  this  profidess  task,  before  giving  the  pupils 
language,  or  instruction  in  general  knowledge.  Gradually,  in 
these  schools,  the  natural  signs  and  the  finger  alphabet  have  been 
introduced  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  language. 

The  English  schools  where  articulation  is  made  the  basis  of  in- 
struction, have  made  littie  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
afford  no  opportunity  for  testing  the  system.  In  Prussia  and 
Germany,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  very 
many  works  have  been  published,  but  they  have  not  been  trans- 
lated. Opr  chief  knowledge  of  these  schools  from  persons  ac- 
quunted  with  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  is  through  teachers 
connected  with  institutions  using  the  other  system,  and  their 
reports  are  not  regarded  by  the  German  professors  as  giving  a  fair 
account  of  their  method  and  its  results. 

In  the  French  syltem,  signs  were  originally  used  merely  as  sub- 
stitutes for  words,  every  part  of  speech  and  every  word  being 
translated  by  its  fixed  sign  in  the  natural  order  or  idiom  of  the 
spoken  language.  As  hearing  children  learn  the  word  by  the 
sound,  so  the  deaf  mute  learned  it  by  the  eye,  the  sign  being  the 
substitute  for  the  voice.  But  the  same  objection  was  made  to  this 
system  as  to  the  other,  that  the  pupils  made  the  signs  and  wrote 
the  words  without  having  ideas  of  their  meaning.  To  meet  this 
objection,  the  system  has  been  changed  by  substituting  natural  or 
descriptive  signs  as  they  are  called,  in  a  natural  order  or  idiom. 
So  great  is  the  change,  that  the  pupils  of  the  French  and  American 
schools  of  the  present  day  would  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
methodical  ;igns  of  De  L'Epee  and  Sicard.    ^ 
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This  sign  language  has  few  parts  of  speech,  a  limited  vocabulary, 
and  an  inverted  idiom,  unnatural  to  one  accustomed  to  the  idiom 
of  the  English  language.  This  language  becomes  the  vernacular 
of  the  pupils,  and  in  writing  they  frequently  use  their  own  peculiar 
idioms,  called  by  their  teachers  ^'  deaf-mutisms." 

As  in  the  Grerman  schools,  signs  have  been  introduced,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  articulation  has  been  adopted  as  a  method  of 
instruction  in  the  French  school,  and  now  in  the  school  founded 
by  De  L'Ep6e  and  Sicard,  and  in  which  Dr.  Grallaudet  was 
instructed,  ^^  Dactylology  is  made  to  perform  an  important  part  in 
the  process  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  opportunities  for 
acquiring  facility  in  artificial  speech  and  lip  reading  are  afforded 
to  every  pupil  in  the  institution,  effort  in  this  direction  being  only 
suspended  when  plain  evidence  appears  of  inability  on  the  part  of' 
the  pupil  to  succeed."* 

The  end  and  object  of  each  system  was  the  same, — to  teach 
language,  and  enable  the  deaf  mute  to  communicate  with  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  All  agree  that  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Grerman  system  are  preferable,  provided  the  desired  results  can  be 
attained.  The  advocates  of  the  sign  language  assert  that  this 
system  has  succeeded  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

But  while  these  changes  have  been  made  in  the  European 
schools,  articulation  being  employed  as  a  method  of  instruction  in 
almost  all  these  institutions,  signs  have  been  the  sole  method  of 
instruction  in  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

E.  M.  Grallaudet,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College  at  Washington,  visited  Europe  last  spring,  and  returned 
in  the  autumn.  The  tenth  report  of  that  institution  has  appeared 
since  this  report  was  begun.  It  contains  an  account  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  European  schools,  and  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  them.  It  is  ably  written,  and  seems  to  be  a  very 
fair  and  candid  report.  It  closes  by  suggesting  the  introduction 
of  several  new  features  into  the  management  of  American  insti- 
tutions. 

^^Ist.  That  instruction  in  artificial  speech  and  lip  reading  be 
entered  upon  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible ;  that  all  pupils  in  our 
primary  department  be  afforded  opportunities  of  engaging  in  this 
until  it  plainly  appears  that  success  is  unlikely  to  crown  their 
efforts;   that  with  those  who  evince  facility  in  oral  exercises, 

*  See  Tenth  Report  of  the  Ck>lambia  Institution. 
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instraction  shall  be  conlinned  daring  their  entire  residence  in  the 
institution. 

^^  2d.  That  in  order  to  afford  time  for  this  new  branch,  without  de- 
priving our  pupils,  in  any  degree,  of  that  amount  of  training  neces- 
sary properly  to  educate  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the 
term  of  study  in  the  primary  department  be  extended  to  9  years,  and 
the  age  of  admission  fixed  at  8  years,  instead  of  10,  as  heretofore. 

**'  Sd.  That  such  additions  be  made  to  our  staff  of  teachers  as 
may  be  needed  to  secure  thorough  and  effective  instruction  iik  this 
new  line  of  effort." 

The  Clarke  Institution  differs  from  all  other  American  institu- 
tions in  this,  that  it  receives  pupils  at  as  early  an  age  as  they  are 
admitted  in  our  common  schools,  and  in  teaching  by  articulation 
and  lip  reading  only. 

At  this  school,  before  the  articulating  muades  have  become 
rigid  from  want  of  use,  and  while  the  powers  of  imitation  are  the 
quickest,  and  the  imaginative  ikculties  the  most  active,  the  littie 
de^f  mutes  are  taught  the  powers  of  the  letters,  the  articulation 
and  meaning  of  words  and  short  sentences,  and  simultaneously,  by 
watching  the  motion  of  the  lips  in  forming  the  sounds,  to  read 
from  the  lips.  Natural  signs,  pbtures  and  objects  are  used  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  new  words. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  this  institution  may  be  distinctiy 
understood,  we  state,  in  conclusion,  the  following  as  the  basis  on 
which  it  is  conducted. 

There  are  various  classes  of  deaf  mutes  who  cannot  be  taught 
by  articulation.    These  are — 

1.  Those  whose  mental  powers  are  fedble  by  nature  or  disease, 
and  who  are  idiots  rather  than  mutes. 

2.  Those  whose  organs  of  speech  are  imperfect,  some  of  whom 
are  not  deaf. 

3.  Those  who  have  sufficient  mental  ability,  but  who  can  no 
more  be  taught  articulation  than  many  hearing  persons  can  be 
taught  singing.  In  the  first  and  third  classes,  the  organs  of  speech 
are  perfect,  but  the  pupils  do  not  possess  the  power  or  ability  to 
use  them  correctly.  How  large  a  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  our 
country  belong  to  these  classes  is  not  known. 

There  are  various  classes  of  deaf  mutes  who  can  be  taught 
articulation.    These  are — 

A.    Those  who  lost  their  hearing  at  three  years  of  age  and 
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upwards,  after  they  had  acquired  some  language,  which  thej 
retain. 

B.  Those  congenitallj  deaf,  who  have  good  mental  ability,  and 
a  capacity  for  learning  to  speak. 

C.  Those  who  are  semi-deaf,  and  can  distinguish  articulate 
sounds,  but  not  readily  enough  to  attend  the  common  schools  with 
profit. 

The  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  classes  A  and  C  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  one-twentieth  to  one-half.  Perhaps  one-half  of 
the  deaf  mutes  can  be  taught  by  articulation, — say  three  hundred, 
in  New  England, — sufficient  to  form  a  large  school. 

This  school  was  established  particularly  for  the  education  of 
deaf  mutes  of  the  classes  A  and  C,  but  others  of  the  class  B  have 
been  admitted,  and  thus  far  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 
Articulation  is  used  as  the  means  of  instruction,  because  we  believe 
it  the  best  method  for  our  pupils.  The  institution  is  not,  however, 
pledged  to  any  unchangeable  system,  but  only  to  that,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  experience  shall  prove  to  give  the  best  results. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  President. 

Northampton,  January  21, 1868. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  FUND. 

1867.  July.    Receired  from  John  Clarke,  Esq., ^,000  00 

Oct.  12,       «         "       "         "         " 1,000  00 

1868.  Jan'y  8.        "         "        "         "         "       9,000  00 

$50,000  00 
1867.    July.    Purchased  |86,600  6-20  U.  8.  bonds,     .    .    .    |89,611  25 

186a    Jan'ya        "  8,500  5-20  U.  8.  bonds,     .    .    .        8,928  26 

Cash  on  hand— balance  of  this  accoont,  .    .       1,560  50 

$60,000  00 

RBOBIPTB  AND  EXFXNDITintSfl. 

Beceired  from  pupils, .     |1,699  50 

from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 787  50 

from  proceeds  of  coupons, 1,452  60 

$8,939  50 
Paid  for  frimiture,  books,  Ac,  for  school, $614  42 

for  fhel,  $67.10;  rent,  $850.00;  sundries,  $71.46,    ...       478  66 

for  salaries,  $626,67;  board,  $1,939.97, 2,466  64 

Caah  on  hand — ^balance  of  this  account,    . 480  89 

$8,989  60 
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EXTEACTS  FROM  THE  TEACHER'S 
REPORT. 


Oeneral    Class. 

Between  the  first  of  October  and  the  last  of  November,  1867, 
ten  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine  years  entered  the 
school.  Two  divisions  were  made  of  this  class,  on  account  of 
difference  in  age  and  capacity. 

(^First  DiviaionJ) — John  Y.  French,  (5  years  of  age),  semi- 
deaf.  Hears  a  loud  sound  behind  his  ear,  but  imitates  sounds 
better  from  watching  the  lips  than  &om  hearing.  Spoke  a  few 
words  when  he  entered  the  sehool.  After  thirteen  weeks'  instruc- 
tion, he  articulates,  reads  from  the  lips,  and  prints  twenty-eiffJU 
words,  and  begins  to  read  sentences  formed  from  them.  He  is  the 
only  child  in  this  division  who  hears  anything ;  for  this  reason  he 
articulates  better  than  the  others,  but  otherwise  his  progress  is  a 
fair  sample  of  theirs. 

Bertha  Howes,  (5  years  of  age,)  and  Harry  K.  Ward,  (7  years 
of  age,)  are  both  congenital  mutes.  Bertha  can  give  the  pure  sound 
of  6,  d  and  ^,  which  Johnny  French,  with  his  hearing,  cannot  give. 

Allie  Ellsworth  (7  years  old,)  lost  his  hearing  when  two  years 
old,  but  never  talked.  Hiis  voice  at  first  was  very  high,  but  has 
changed  very  much. 

Mary  Bosworth  (6  years  old,)  heard  and  talked  until  three  years 
old.  Entered  school  October  3d,  1867,  without  any  idea  or  power 
of  articulation.  For  many  days  she  could  not  make  even  the 
breathing  sound  of  "A,"  except  when  her  hand  was  before  her 
mouth,  so  that  she  could  feel  the  breath  escape.  For  a  longer 
time  she  could  make  articulate  sounds  only  by  putting  one  hand 
on  the  throat  of  her  teacher  and  the  other  on  her  own,  and  then 
with  great  difficulty.  She  read  from  the  lips  as  well  as  others  of 
her  class.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  having  received  extra  time 
and  attention,  she  could  articulate  twelve  letters,  oftentimes  with- 
out putting  her  hand  on  the  throat ;  and  read  from  the  lips  and 
print  twenty-four  letters.  During  the  seventh  week  her  progress 
was  more  encouraging,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  could  articu- 
late nineteen  letters,  and  read  from  the  lips  and  print  four  words. 
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She  spoke  her  first  word,  **  No,"  November  24th.  Now  (Decem- 
ber 30th,)  she  articulates  a  few  words,  thoagh  she  reads  from  the 
lips,  and  prints  as  many  as  the  others  in  her  dass.  None  of  these 
five  children  knew  any  letter  when  they  came. 

(Se4xmd  JWrmim.)— Ella  Towle  (7  years  old,)  lost  her  hearing 
when  sixteen  months  old.  She  knew  no  letters,  and  had  not 
received  any  instrucdon.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  conld  read 
firom  the  lips  and  print  all  the  letters,  and  twenty  words.  She 
articulates  twenty-one  letters,  bat  does  not  yet  give  the  pure  sonnd 
of  b  and  d,  although  she  can  give  these  sounds  in  words.  She 
now  reads  from  the  lips,  articulates,  prints,  spells  aloud,  and 
understands  the  meaning  of  fifty  words.  Beads  and  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  ninety  sentences  formed  firom  these  words,  as  ^^  Put  the 
hat  and  boots  on  the  floor ;"  ^  Go  and  wash  the  slate ;"  ^^  You 
may  stand  on  Emma's  slate;'*  '^You  may  eat  butter  on  your 
bread ;"  "  Open  your  mouth ;"  **  Shut  the  door ;"  &c.,  <»;c.  This 
is  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  progress  of  the  division  up  to  this  time 
(December  Slat). 

Mary  Emma  Whittier,  (9  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute,  entered 
October  18th,  1867.  In  four  weeks  she  learned  to  articulate 
twenty-two  letters,  and  to  read  from  the  lips  and  print  twenty-four 
letters  and  twenty  words.  She  catches  words  very  quickly  firom 
the  lips,  and  has  learned  the  name  of  every  child  from  seeing  us 
pronounce  it.  She  says  these  names  very  imperfectly,  but  retfds 
them  from  our  lips  very  readily.  She  gives  the  pure  sounds  of  6, 
d,  g  and  k^  which  are  among  the  hardest  in  our  language. 

George  Sawyer,  (7  years  old,)  lost  his  hearing  when  one  year 
old.  He  had  received  no  instruction.  He  has  learned  to  articu- 
late all  the  letters,  giving  the  pure  sounds. 

Michael  J.  Keogh  (7  years  old,)  entered  November  29th,  1867. 
Lost  his  hearing  at  five  years.  He  retains  considerable  language, 
but  speaks  so  rapidly  and  indistinctly  that  often  we  cannot 
understand  him.  Probably  he  retains  considerable  knowledge  of 
language.  He  hftd  no  idea  of  reading  from  the  lips,  but  wrote  and 
spelt  a  few  words. 

Frank  Bowers,  (9  years  old,)  partially  deaf  from  infancy.  He 
spoke  a  good  many  words  very  indistinctly.  He  knew  a  few 
words  by  sight,  but  could  neither  print  nor  write.  He  could  not 
give  the  sound  of  the  letters,  although  he  knew  the  names  of  most. 
He  did  not  acquire  the  sounds  of  6,  <2,  g  and  ik,  so  quickly  by 
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several  weeks  as  some  of  his  class  deaf  from  birth.  He  writes  a 
good  hand;  reads  from  the  lips;  writes,  spells  and  understands 
150  words,  and  reads  a  great  many-sentences  formed  from  them. 

First  Special  Glass. 

Etta  Theresa  B.  Dudley,  (13  years  old,)  congenital  mute.  Had 
been  taught  only  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs.  Entered 
school  October  3d,  1867,  to  learn  to  read  from  the  lips,  and,  if 
possible,  to  talk.  She  spoke  four  or  five  words,  and  articulated  a 
few  of  the  letters,  which  she  learned  last  sunmier  while  spending  a 
few  days  at  Chelmsford.  In  six  weeks  she  learned  to  articulate 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  many  combinations  of  consonants, 
among  them  the  "  7i^,"  one  of  the  most  difficult.  She  has  learned 
a  great  many  words,  which  she  delights  in  speaking.  November 
16th  she  came  to  my  room  and  said,  ^^  Manmia  wants  jt>u  to  go  to 
her."  I  said,  "Where  is  mamma?"  She  answered,  "In  the 
hall."  These  words  were  all  spoken.  Sometimes,  in  talking,  if 
she  cannot  articulate  a  word,  she  will  spell  it  with  her  lips  in 
preference  to  using  the  fingers.  She  has  a  spelling  lesson  daily, 
which  she  reads  from  the  lips,  and  spells  by  sound ;  reads  simple 
sentences  from  the  lips  and  writes  them  on  her  slate. 

December  31st.  She  uses  her  fingers  very  little,  expressing 
almost  all  her  wants  by  spoken  words.  She  frequently  says,  "  I  like 
to  talk  much  better  than  to  make  signs."  She  has  improved  very 
much  in  reading  from  the  lips  within  the  last  month.  She  reads 
with  Fannie  and  Willie  every  day,  and  spells  with  two  classes. 

Fannie  M.  Gushing  (11  years  old,)  lost  her  hearing  when  3J 
years  old,  previous  to  which  time  she  was  precocious  in  the  use  of 
language,  but  lost  everything  but  the  word  "boy."  Her  instruc- 
tion commenced  November,  1864.  She  knew  neither  words  nor 
figures.  On  opening  the  Chelmsford  school,  June  1st,  1867,  she 
was  put  back  into  the  class  with  beginners.  She  was  so  much 
more  interested  in  learning  in  a  class,  than  when  alone,  that  it  was 
thought  the  loss  sustained  by  the  change  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  future,  particularly  as  one  in  the  class, 
Willie  Langdon,  retained  his  speech,  and  his  use  of  language  would 
stimulate  her  if  classified  with  him.  As  they  are  in  the  same  class 
the  report  of  the  progress  of  one  will  answer  for  the  other. 

Willie  S.  Langdon  (9  years  old),  lost  his  hearing  at  5^  years. 
Entered  Chelmsford  school  June,  1866,  knowing  the  names  of 
most  of  the  letters,  but  the  power  of  none.     This  was  a  great  dis- 
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advantage,  as  the  names,  in  many  cases,  are  entirely  useless,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  acquire  the  power  of  the  letters.  He  retidned 
the  power  of  speech,  but  was  fast  forgettmg  the  proper  use  of 
language,  and  spoke  indistinctly.  His  mother  said  that  before  he 
came  to  school  he  received  a  present,  and,  wishing  to  say  "Thank 
you,"  but  having  forgotten  that  expression,  he  said,  "  Good-bye. 
How  do  you  do."  After  nine  and  a  half  months'  instruction  he 
could  tell  a  story  connectedly ;  for  instance,  in  telling  what  the 
word  "field"  meant,  he  said:  " Last  summer,  when  it  was  warm, 
I,  and  my  father,  and  John,  was  riding  in  the  fields,  and  John 
killed  a  small  yellow  snake,  it  was  swimming  in  the  water."  After 
53  weeks  instruction,  he  is  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  and  spells 
1,000  words,  besides  many  others  learned  from  the  lips  of  those 
talking  with  him.  In  arithmetic,  he  added  rapidly  a  succession  of 
numbers,47+10+8+6+17+9+6+7— 75+9— 94+18,  and  com- 
prehended the  language  of  simple  questions  in  addition.  During 
the  term  he  read  thr5ugh  and  reviewed  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "Les- 
sons for  Little  Thomas,"  and  had  daily  exercises  in  construction 
of  sentences ;  also  in  reading  from  the  lips,  and  writing  a  short, 
simple  story.  He  writes  a  letter  every  week,  a  specimep  of  which 
is  here  inserted,  entirely  his  own  composition,  without  any  sugges- 
tion or  correction : — 

Chklmsford.  July  28th  1867 
My  dear  sister  Louisa, 

Yesterday  I  coughed  in  the  water  and  Arthur  sat  on  my  back  and 
he  was  putting  my  head  in  the  water  and  he  was  rery  naughty — Miss  Rogers  said 
it  is  fifteen  nights  before  we  all  shall  go  home  and  then  in  September  we  all  shall  go 
to  Northampton  near  Wilbraham  to  stay  rery  many  nights  and  Northampton  is  not 
a  city — Harry  has  gone  down  stairs  and  Arthur  wanted  to  go  with  him  and  Miss 
Rogers  told  Arthur  yon  must  not  go  with  him — Tour  letter  came  in  Sunday  and 
mother's  letter  came  in  Sunday  and  Roscoe  brought  those  letters  to  me.  Arthur  is 
sitting  on  the  bench.  Walter  and  Fannie  are  talking  together  about  Northampton 
and  they  say  we  all  shall  not  come  to  Chelmsford.  Louisa  is  that  a  nice  letter. 
Walter  is  begging  for  Fannie's  rubber  and  now  he  got  her  rubber  and  I  do  write 
faater  than  Walter  is  slowly.  Yesterday  Roscoe  and  Harry  and  Arthur  and  Walter 
and  I  went  after  blackberries  and  we  rode  very  far  off  in  the  waggon  and  Walter  and 
I  fell  out  of  the  waggon  behind  it  out  on  the  stone  and  the  horse  ran  rery  fast — 
Walter  is  saying  to  Fannie  all  the  children  go  to  Northampton  to  stay  very  many 
nights.  Arthur  is  sitting  on  the  homely  book.  I  think  rery  fast  Miss  Rogers 
came  to  Fannie  and  she  said  Fannie  you  must  write  and  you  must  not  talk  to  Walter 
and  sfie  does  not  write  to  her  mother.    By  and  by  it  will  be  August 

Good  by 

From 

Tour  brother 

WiLLIB. 

This  is  his  own  us^  of  capitals  and  spelling. 
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December  Slat,  1867.  He  now  studies  geography,  subtraction, 
and  has  read  nearly  through  Hillard's  Primary  Beader;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a  record  of  the  words  he  uses,  as  he  is  con- 
stantly learning  new  ones  from  reading  and  conversation. 

*  Seoond  Special   Class. 

One  class  consists  of  four  pupils: — 

Harry  Jordan,  (9  years  old,)  congenital  mute.  Entered  at 
Chehnsford  June  27, 1866. 

Arthur  Keith  (8  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years  of  age. 
Entered  Chelmsford  school  September,  1866. 

Isabel  E.  Porter  (8  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  three  years  of 
age.     Entered  Chelmsford  school  April  19th,  1867. 

Mary  Lizzie  Brown,  (9  years  old,)  congenital  mute.  Entered 
Chelmsford  school  April  19th,  1867. 

Harry  and  Arthur  have  been  delayed  in  their  progress,  and 
Lizzie  and  Bell  pushed,  in  order  to  combine  all  in  one  class. 
When  they  entered  school  at  Chelmsford,  they  Kad  received  no 
instruction.  Bell  remembered  several  words  and  two  or  three 
phrases,  but  spoke  in  a  nasal  tone,  and  was  only  understood  by 
her  family. 

October  1st,  1867.  On  entering  the  Clarke  Institution,  they  all 
read  from  the  lips,  wrote,  spelled  aloud,  and  explained  the  meaning 
of  480  words.  Harry  and  Arthur  added  mentally  such  numbers 
as  the  following:  "47  +  19  +  18  +  7  +  6  +  5  +  9"  — "43  +  19"— 
"73  +  17." 

December  31st,  1867.  The  class  now  spells  and  explains  the 
meaning  of  more  than  700  words. 

Single   Pupils. 

1.  Jerome  H.  Plummer  (14  years  old,)  entered  school  October, 
1867,  to  learn  to  read  the  lips.  He  became  deaf  at  eight ;  could 
read  but  little  from  the  lips ;  his  mother  communicated  with  him 
chiefly  by  the  finger  alphabet,  but  now  (December  31st,)  we  com- 
municate with  him  entirely  by  the  lips.  He  is  studying  written 
arithmetic  and  French,  reads  and  spells  daily,  and  has  a  regular 
exercise  in  lip  reading. 

2.  Koscoe  Greene  (18  years  old,)  entered  the  Chelmsford  school 
in  June,  1866,  to  learn  to  read  &om  the  lips.  He  became  deaf  at 
seven ;  retained  his  articulation,  but  could  read  less  than  a  dozen 
words  from  the  lips.    He  is  now  studying  Greenleaf  s  Common 
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School  Arithmetic,  (at  Equation  of  Payments,)  Tower's  Grammar 
of  Composition,  reads  and  spells  daily,  and  reads  from  the  lips 
every  day  a  lesson  in  physical  geography,  which  he  afterwards 
writes  out  from  memory.  He  makes  no  notes,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  book  previous  to  writing  this  exercise.  Communication  is 
held  with  him  entirely  by  speaking,  even  by  the  servants  in  the 
house. 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
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Dbab  Sib: — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  for  the  year 
ending  February  2, 1869. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the 
year,  has  been  thirty-eight, — ^an  increase  over  the  previous  y«ar  of 
eighteen.  Of  these,  thirty-three  are  now  members  of  the  school ;  nine 
of  whom  are  congenitally  deaf,  while  twelve  lost  their  hearing  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  four  years,  and  thirteen  are  eiUier  semi-mutes  or 
semi-deaf. 

There  are  now  four  teachers,  which  is  a  larger  number  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  school,  than  is  usually  found  in  similar  institutions ; 
but  there  are  several  reasons  why  so  many  are  required.  Although 
the  number  of  pupils  is  small,  the  great  variety  in  their  ages  and 
attainments  involves  a  large  number  of  classes,  which  are  formed 
indiscriminately  of  congenital  mutes  and  semi-mutes.  Those  who 
have  not  lost  all  their  language,  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
others,  and  their  progress  is  more  rapid.  Some  more  readily  learn  to 
articulate ;  others  to  read  from  the  lips ;  and  as  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  so  much  greater  than  in  the  education  of  the  hearing 
child,  so  the  natural  brightness  or  dulness  is  more  marked,  and  influ- 
ences the  progress  in  a  greater  degree,  particularly  in  the  early  stages 
of  instruction.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  demands  great 
care  and  attention,  and  necessitates  a  great  division  of  labor.  For  not 
only  have  the  teachers  forty-seven  distinct  school  exercises  each  day, 
but  they  accompany  the  scholars  to  the  play-ground,  sit  at  the  same 
table,  and  exercise  a  constant  watchfulness  over  them  by  day  and  by 
night. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  generally  good,  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  This  success  is  due  to 
the  earnest  and  unwearied  labors  of  the  teachers.  The  present  attain- 
ments of  the  scholars  are  best  shown  by  the  report  of  Miss  Rogers,  the 
principal,  and  by  the  specimens  of  composition  annexed. 

As  the  City  of  Boston  is  now  considering  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  school  for  the  dea^  and  discussing  the  various  methods 
of  instruction,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  increasing  importance  and 
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interest,  a  brief  statement  of  the  aim  of  our  school  and  the  results 
already  attained,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  founders  of  this  school  had  two  objects  in  view:  1st.  The 
removal  of  the  barrier  which  has  heretofore  separated  the  deaf  mute 
from  the  surrounding  world,  so  far  as  it  can  be  removed ;  2d.  The 
general  education  of  the  deaf. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a  system  of 
instruction  which  will  really  accomplish  these  ends.  However  perfect 
the  education  of  the  deaf  mute,  he  is  but  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
if  signs  are  his  vernacular;  that  is,  if  he  thinks  in  signs,  and  communi- 
cates by  signs.  The  language  of  those  about  him  is  not  his  own ;  the 
books  that  he  reads  are  written  in  a  foreign  tongue.  How  can  this 
wall  of  separation  be  broken  down  ?  Partially,  by  giving  him  a  spoken 
language. 

Articulation  is  a  mere  mechanical  effort  of  the  vocal  organs.  It  can 
be  taught  even  to  many  animals.  With  proper  care  and  training,  it 
can,  of  course,  be  taught  to  the  deaf-mute.  This  is  no  longer  a  mooted 
question ;  it  is  an  established  fact,  of  which  the  experience  at  this 
school  is  a  sufficient  confirmation.  By  lip-reading,  the  thoughts  of  the 
speaker  are  conveyed  to  the  deaf  by  the  medium  of  the  eye,  which 
may  be  trained  to  translate  the  motions  of  the  lips,  made  in  articula- 
tion, as  the  ear  learns  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  the  different 
syllables.  But  in  learning  articulation  and  lip-reading,  the  child  is  at 
the  same  time  acquiring,  not  only  his  own  language,  but  that  of  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  He  is  making  himself  one  of 
them.  If  it  is  urged  that  more  time  and  care  are  required  to  teach 
articulation  and  lip-reading  than  signs,  is  not  the  result  attained  worth 
all  the  additional  labor  ?  If  the  youth  leaves  the  school,  able  to  con- 
verse with  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  daily  contact,  if  not  with 
strangers,  and.  ever  increasing  this  ability  to  understand  and  to  be 
understood,  by  constant  practice,  surely  his  life  will  be  happier  and 
more  useful  than  if  all  his  communication  must  be  by  a  sign  language, 
which  is  foreign  to  others,  or  in  a  written  language,  which  is  foreign 
to  himself.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  system 
adopted  at  this  school,  warrants  the  belief  that  its  graduates  will  be 
proficient  in  lip-reading, — ^will  generally  articulate  sufficiently  to  con- 
verse with  family  and  friends,  and  in  many  cases  with  strangers, 
especially  when  the  deaf  child  had  some  language  before  hearing  was 
lost,  or  is  only  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf. 

But  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  is  not  pursued  to  the  exclusion  or  the  neglect  of  general  edu- 
cation.   One  of  the  great  merits  of  our  system  is,  that  general  educa-    < 
tion  is  not  only  not  neglected,  but  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  course  "^ 
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of  instruction  pursued.  Even  if  it  were  true,  that  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  the  progress  of  the  child  is  not  so  rapid  as  when 
taught  by  signs,  (an  admission  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  make,) 
yet  instruction  is  conmienced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  time 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  idleness  and  ignorance  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  early  stages 
of  instruction,  and  before  the  age  is  reached  when  signs  are  usually 
first  taught,  the  child  is  fairly  started  on  a  path  of  progress  at  once 
rapid  and  assured.  There  is  no  confusion  of  idioms  to  be  overcome.  • 
The  text-books  are  not  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  must  be  translated 
into  signs.  After  a  course  of  equal  length  with  that  devoted  to  the 
hearing  child,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  progress  of  the  deaf 
youth  will  compare  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  many  of  his  more  - 
fortunate  fellows. 

The  development  of  our  system  during  the  past  year  has  accom- 
plished all  that  was  anticipated  by  its  originators.  The  classes  of  deaf 
mutes  for  whom  it  is  specially  applicable,  as  mentioned  in  our  first 
report,  are  (1,)  those  who  lost  their  hearing  at  three  years  and  upwards, 
after  acquiring  some  language,  which  they  retain ;  (2,)  those  who  are 
semi-deaf,  and  can  distinguish  articulate  sounds,  but  not  readily  enough 
to  attend  the  common  school  with  profit ;  and  (3,)  those  who  became 
deaf  under  three  years  old,  who  have  good  mental  ability,  and  a  capac- 
ity for  learning  to  speak.  And  it  will  hardly  be  advisable  for  any 
except  these  three  classes  of  children  to  apply  for  admission  here, 
since  preference  must  be  given  to  those  who  will  benefit  most  by  the 
instruction  afforded. 

Parents  have  in  their  power  to  do  much  toward  advancing  the  edu- 
cation of  their  deaf  children.  We  have  one  pupil  who  lost  her  hearing 
at  the  age  of  six,  but  whose  mother,  by  keeping  up  her  conversation 
with  the  child  as  if  she  were  not  deaf,  caused  her  to  retain  her  speech 
and  to  acquire  the  power  to  read  the  lips,  so  that  when  she  entered 
school,  at  the  age  of  ten,  she  both  talked  and  read  the  lips  with  some 
ease.  Even  those  children  bom  deaf  can  be  taught  by  their  parents 
to  read  from  the  lips  the  names  of  many  objects  by  pointing  out  the 
object  and  repeating  its  name  very  slowly  and  distinctly ;  and  they 
might  also  be  taught  to  write  the  name  of  these  objects. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  congenital  mute,  ten  years  old,  whose  family 
have  always  talked  to  him  as  if  he  heard,  and  have  treated  him  in 
every  way  like  a  hearing  child.  He  understood  much  that  they  s^d 
to  him,  and  replied  so  that  they  understood  him ;  answering  quite 
readily  the  questions,  "  What  time  is  it  ?  "  "  What  day  is  it  ?  *»  "  How 
old  areyou?"<Jbc.  He  speaks  a  good  deal  to  his  family  in  broken 
sentences. 
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This  instance  goes  far  to  show  what  parents  might  do  for  their  deaf 
children,  if  they  would  talk  to  them  from  their  earliest  infancy  just  as 
they  would  to  hearing  children. 

Among  our  pupils  has  been  a  lady  of  middle  age,  who  has  been 
partially  deaf  for  many  years.  Being  unable  to  have  private  instruc- 
tion from  Miss  Rogers,  as  she  wished,  she  has  attended  the  daily  exer^ 
cises  of  the  school  to  leam  reading  from  the  lips,  and  is  making  satis- 
factory progress. 

At  a  recent  official  visit  made  by  you  to  our  school,  you  were  pleased 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  Massachu- 
setts would  care  as  fully  and  freely  for  her  deaf  children  as  for  those 
who  can  hear.  That  also  is  our  hope ;  but  at  present  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  The  law  requires  every  hearing  child,  rich  or  poor,  to 
attend  school  three  months  in  the  year,  and  truant  officers  are  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced.  But  no  law  is  understood  to 
require  a  day's  attendance  at  school  by  a  deaf  child,  notwithstanding 
its  mental  isolation  when  out  of  school.  An  ignorant  or  sel&ah  parent 
is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  such  a  child  as  he  deals  with  his  horse  or  ox, 
to  consult  his  own  profit,  and  not  its  well-being.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a 
young  man,  twenty  years  of  age,  was  urged  for  reception  by  the 
Clarke  Institution,  who  had  never  been  at  school  a  day  in  hb  life. 
His  father  till  then  had  refused  to  part  with  his  services,  but  had 
finally  consented,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  The  kind  neighbors  had 
hurriedly  prepared  a  wardrobe,  (costing  $65,)  and  had  smuggled  him 
off  to  school  before  his  father's  return  to  sobriety.  Our  school  could 
not  receive  him,  the  State  appropriation  for  the  Hartford  Asylum  was 
exhausted,  and  this  victim  of  his  father's  neglect,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  public,  was  returned  to  his  former  wretched  condition.  He  hap- 
pened to  live  in  another  State,  but  just  such  cases  may,  and  probably 
do  occur  in  this  Commonwealth. 

In  this  connection  we  ought  to  mention  that  the  tuition  of  pupils 
from  other  States  is  not  fully  paid  by  the  sum  which  will  support  a 
child  at  the  Hartford  Asylum.  The  difference  must  be  made  up  by 
the  friends,  or  by  an  increased  appropriation  from  the  State  sending 
the  child,  for  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  funds  of  the  institution 
for  the  education  of  pupils  from  other  States,  when  we  are  compelled 
to  refuse  so  many  applications  from  Massachusetts  pupils.  We  hope 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  public  or  of  individuals  will  so  increase 
our  fund  as  to  remove  thb  distinction  between  pupils. 

Our  school  has  been  visited  by  the  principals  of  several  deaf-mute 
institutions  during  the  past  year,  and  Miss  Rogers,  at  the  request  of 
the  corporation,  visited  several  of  the  Western  institutions  in  June 
last,  both  to  recruit  her  health,  and  to  observe  their  methods  of  instruo- 
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tion.  Teachers  from  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  institutions  have  spent 
some  time  at  Northampton,  watching  the  system  of  Miss  Rogers;  and 
classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  have  been  organised  in  the 
State  institutions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  at 
the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford.  To  the  principals  of  various  deaf- 
mute  institutions,  particularly  in  the  Western  States,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  obligation  for  the  courtesy  extended,  and  the  infor- 
mation afforded  by  them  to  Miss  Rogers. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  from  us  to  our  greatest  ben- 
efactor, John  Clarke,  Esq.,  for  thoughtful  contributions  in  various  ways 
to  the  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  interest  taken  in  our  school 
by  Governor  Bullock,  increasing  with  his  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system,  and  to  express  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  him  for  first  bringing  the  subject  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
school  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  in  his  message,  and  for  com- 
mending it  to  the  kindliest  care  of  the  State  in  his  valedictoiy  address. 

To  Doctors  Fiske  and  De Wolfe  we  are  indebted  for  medical  ser- 
vices, either  wholly  or  partially  gratuitous ;  to  Messrs.  Meekins  and 
North  for  dental  services  generously  rendered;  to  Messrs.  Marsh, 
Slade,  Skilton,  Stoddard  &  Kellogg,  Boland  &  Prindle,  S.  M.  Smith  and 
J.  C.  Williams,  for  sundries  furnished  at  a  large  discount.  Mr.  Enos 
Parsons  and  other  citizens  of  Northampton,  also,  are  entitled  to  our 
thanks  for  various  favors,  particularly  Mr.  Elihu  Strong,  for  transport- 
ing baggage  to  and  from  the  railroad  depot  at  much  less  than  the 
usual  rates.  And  we  would  return  thanks  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads,  for  passing  members  of  the  insti- 
tution over  the  roads  at  reduced  rates ;  to  the  Indiana  Deaf  Mute 
Institution  for  bound  volumes  of  their  reports,  from  the  opening  of 
their  school  to  the  present  time,  and  for  eight  bound  volumes  of  the 
"American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;"  to  Messrs.  Trumbull 
&  Gere,  for  the  "Hampshire  Gazette;"  to  Samuel  Bowles  &  Co., 
for  the  "Springfield  Republican,"  during  1868,  and  to  the  American 
Tract  Society,  for  ten  copies  of  the  "  Child  at  Home." 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Institution  will  be  found  at  the  close 
of  this  Report,  to  which  we  append  the  interesting  report  of  Miss 
Rogers,  the  principal. 

For  the  Corporation, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  President. 
Northampton,  Feb.  2,  1869. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION,  1867-8-9. 


I.    The  Fund. 

Received  from  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  July  15, 1867,  ....  9i0,000  00 

««          ««        "        *«                 Oct.  12, 1867,  ....  1,000  00 

«         una                Jan.    8, 1868,  .        •        •        .  9,000  00 

«30,000  00 

This  sum  is  invested  as  follows : — 
In  U.  S.  Gold-bearing  6  per  cent  Bonds  (par  946,000,)  .        .        .  9i9,507  00 
On  Deposit  in  First  National  Bank  of  Northampton,      .        .        .         493  00 

•dO,000  00 
To  which  should  be  added  cash  on  deposit  (set  aside  for  the  fund,)       8,000  00 

Whole  amount  of  the  fund, 953,000  00 

On  which  there  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 

Northampton,  at  4  per  cent,  interest, 93,498  00 

From  the  above  fund  there  has  been  received  as  income,  from  July, 

1867,  to  February,  1869, 95,342  16 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid  for  school  expenses,  .        .        .        .  1,987  67 

"      '<        "        "«    "    set  aside  to  increase  the  fund,     .        .        .  3,000  00 

Balance,  being  cash  on  hand, 854  47 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  tuition  have  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  school  expenses  hy  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 

II.    Total  Recripts  and  Expenses  of  the  School. 
The  aggregate  Receipts  of  the  School  since  July,  1867,  are — 

From  the  Fund, 95,342  16 

From  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 4,584  52 

From  other  Stetes  and  from  Pupils, 6,337  50 

Total, 916,264  18 

The  aggregate  Expenses  have  been,  .        .      912,909  71 

The  unpaid  Liabilities  are, 310  53 

The  sum  to  be  added  to  the  fund,  is,       .        .        .  8,000  00 

Leaving  a  cash  balance  above  liabilities,  of     .        .  43  94 

916,264  18 
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The  above  Expenses  and  Liabilities,  classified,  are — 

For  Fumitare  and  Fixtares, $905  05 

For  Fuel  and  Ligbts, 177  65 

For  Rents, 1,471  91 

For  Salaries, 2,540  67 

For  Board, 7,897  14 

For  Incidentals, 227  82 

918,220  24 

IIL    Receipts  and  Expenses  for  1868. 
The  Receipts  for  the  year  ending  February  2, 1869,  were — 

Cash  on  hand, 9480  89 

From  the  Fund, 8,889  66/ 

From  the  SUte  of  Massachusetts, 3,797  02 

From  Pupils, ♦4,638  00 

Total, •  $12,805  57 

The  Expenses  and  Liabilities  were — 

For  Furniture  and  Fixtures, $390  63 

For  Fuel  and  Lights, 120  55 

For  Rents, ]\,\2\  91 

For  Salaries, 2,015  00 

For  Board, 5,957  17 

For  IncidenUls, 156  37 

Total, $9,761  63 

Of  this  total,  $310.53  is  unpsud,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $354  47 

and  a  balance  above  liabilities,  of t^3  94 


The  above  statement  shows  that  while  the  fund  has  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  its  own  income,  the  yearly  receipts  of  the  school  from  tuition,  have 
fallen  short  of  its  expenses  by  more  than  $1,300. 

«  Of  this,  $262.60  was  paid  by  other  States. 

t  Of  this,  $292.33  is  dae  and  unpaid,  being  rents  from  December  5  to  Blarch  1, 1869. 

X  $3,000  having  been  set  aside  for  the  fand,  as  before  mentioned. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  PRTN^CIPAL. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gentlbmbn  : — Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  December  31st, 
1867,  the  field  of  our  experiment  has  widened.  In  September  last 
applications  were  made  for  the  admission  of  four  pupils,  (from  thirteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,)  who  had  been  instructed  from  three  to  six 
years  by  the  system  of  the  sign-language  and  manual  alphabet.  In- 
fluenced by  the  unexpected  and  rapid  progress,  (mentioned  in  our  last 
report,)  of  E.  T.  B.  Dudley,  who  belonged  essentially  to  the  same 
class,  and  wishing  to  test  more  fully  the  feasibility  of  teaching  articu- 
lation to  such  pupils,  we  received  these  applicants.  Their  progress  in 
the  same  length  of  time  has  been  far  less  satisfactory  than  hers;  and 
this  difference  is  mainly  owing  to  the  following  facts :  That  Theresa 
Dudley  bad  never  learned  to  think  in  signs,  nor  to  make  them  the 
chief  medium  of  communication ;  that  her  parents  had  aroused  her 
intellectual  activity  at  the  same  early  period  of  childhood  at  which 
hearing  children  are  sent  to  school ;  that,  though  then  not  believers 
in  the  practicability  of  articulation  by  congenital  mutes,  they  had  pur- 
posely ignored  signs,  and  had  used  with  her,  through  the  manual 
alphabet,  only  the  English  language,  in  order  that  she  might  acquire 
a  copious  vocabulary  and  an  English  idiom ;  that,  during  her  two  and 
a  half  years'  instruction  by  signs,  her  mother  was  constantly  talking 
with  her  in  alphabetic  language  out  of  school,  so  that  when  she  began 
articulation,  her  knowledge  of  language  and  its  proper  use  was  far 
superior  to  theirs.  In  addition  to  all  this,  during  Theresa's  first  year 
in  our  school,  no  pupil  and  no  teacher  could  talk  with  her  by  signs, 
and  thus  necessity  as  well  as  inclination  induced  oral  communication ; 
and  both  in  and  out  of  school  she  was  practising  articulation ;  whereas 
these  pupils  to  whom  the  use  of  signs  had  become  second  nature,  have 
been  society  for  each  other,  and  naturally  out  of  school  have  used 
their  old  means  of  communication  instead  of  articulation. 

Believing  that  all  signs  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  all  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  except  those  few  and  simple  ones  used  by  intelligent  mothers 
and  nurses  to  explain  the  meaning  of  new  words  or  phrases,  (called 
by  the  president  of  our  corporation,  in  the  report  of  1867,  "natural 
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tigns,*^  are  prejudicial  to  advancement  in  articulation,  whatever  their 
intrinsic  merits,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  their  use  h,ere. 

Of  the  four  pupils  before  mentioned,  one  lost  hearing  between  two 
and  three  years  of  age,  but  retained  speech ;  one  at  a  year  and  a  half^ 
spoke  many  separate  words ;  of  one,  a  congenital  mute,  we  are  noW 
hopeful,  though  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  result  seemed 
very  doubtful.  Of  the  success  of  the  other,  who  lost  hearing  at  two 
and  a  half  years,  but  was  practically  a  congenital  mute,  we  are  still 
very  uncertain. 

Fifteen  of  the  pupils,  now  members  of  the  school,  entered  in  Sep- 
tember last;  seven  of  them,  including  the  four  previously  mentioned, 
were  grouped  together  for  lessons  in  articulation,  in  the  class  desig- 
nated "  Class  A,"  while  for  all  other  school  exercises  they  joined  ex- 
isting classes  according  to  their  individual  standing  in  the  various 
studies. 

Class  A. 

Marietta  C.  Nichols,  (twenty  years  old,)  Arlington,  Mass. ;  lost  hear^ 
ing  at  one  year  and  six  months ;  ^oke  many  separate  words,  and  had 
been  three  years  under  instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Josephine  A.  Annan,  (eighteen  years  old,)  East  Boston,  Mass. ;  lost 
hearing  at  two  years;  retained  language,  but  spoke  very  indistinctly; 
had  been  four  years  under  instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabets 

Hattie  F.  Robinson,  (thirteen  years  old,)  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  a  con- 
genital mute,  with  five  years'  instruction  by  signs  and  manual  alphabet. 

Sarah  F.  Teele,  (seventeen  years  old,)  Somerville,  Mass. ;  lost  hear- 
ing at  two  and  one-half  years,  and  had  been  under  instruction  six 
years  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Alice  L.  Houghton,  (fourteen  years  old,)  Worcester,  Mass.;  par- 
tially deaf  from  birth,  had  attended  the  public  schools  at  home  witli 
great  benefit ;  had  considerable  use  of  language,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  her  had  been  held  by  means  of  spoken  or  written  language. 

Edgar  T.  Mason,  (fourteen  years  old,)  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  par- 
tially deaf  from  birth,  had  attended  the  common  schools  at  home  with 
scarcely  any  benefit. 

Ella  D.  Moore,  (ten  years  old,)  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  lost  hearing  at  six 
years  of  age,  but  retained  speech,  and  read  considerably  from  the  lips.' 
She  had  attended  the  common  school  one  term,  but  with  very  littie 
benefit. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  our  note-book : — 

**  Sept.  17th.  Began  teaching  the  class  to-day,  and  during  the  day 
gave  them  the  sounds^  (not  namea^)  of  ten  letters,  h,  o,  ^  s,  t,  e,  u,  i, 
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mi  a.  All  but  Ella  learned  to  give  these  sounds  and  to  read  them 
from  the  lips. 

^'  Sept.  18th.  Took  more  difficult  letters.  At  the  fourth  lesson  all 
but  Ella  read  from  the  lips  thirteen  letters  with  onlj  one  mistake,  one 
pupil  reading  '  s '  for  *  e.' 

'^The  second  week  began  the  exerdses  in  combinations  of  con- 
sonants, vowels  and  consonants,  and  pronunciation  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. The  third  week  began  the  use  of '  Leigh's  Pronouncing  Chart,' 
(which  to  any  one  teaching  articulation  will  be  found  of  great  benefit) 

^^  At  the  present  date,  (Dec.  31st,)  they,  as  a  class,  give  the  sounds 
indicated  on  this  chart  quite  well.  Less  than  an  hour  a  day  is  now 
given  to  this  class  in  articulation,  although  for  the  first  few  weeks  a 
longer  time  was  spent  with  them. 

'^Ella  after  one  week  articulated  all  the  letters  but  ^g,'  ^k,'  ^q,' 
*x,'  '1.'  She  has  not  yet  acquired  the  sounds  of  *g,'  *k,'  *q,'  *x,'  or 
*ng.'  When  she  gets  the  sound  of  *g'  the  others  will  follow  with 
but  little  difficulty. 

"Josie,  after  one  week,  gave  the  power  of  all  the  letters  but  *b,* 
•d,*  *g.'  She  now  ^ves  'b'  and  the  difficult  combination  *ng.'  She 
oan  give  the  sound  of  both  ^d '  and  ^g '  in  words,  but  not  well  as  pure 
single  sounds. 

^^Hattie,  (the  congenital  mute,)  on  the  fourth  day  acquired  the  ^k' 
sound,  and  in  one  week  could  give  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  but 
<r.'  She  has  acquired  these  sounds  much  more  readily  than  the  semi- 
mutes  in  this  class.     She  now  ^ves  all  the  single  sounds  and  ^  ng.* 

^^  Sarah  at  the  end  of  one  week  could  articulate  all  the  dngle  sounds 
but  *b,'  *d,'  *g,'  *z,'  though  generally  she  made  all  soft  sounds  hard. 
She  has  yet  acquired  no  more  pure  elementary  sounds,  but  gives  the 
combination  *•  ng.'  Her  sounds  are  now  somewhat  less  harsh  than  at 
first. 

"Alice  gave  the  power  of  all  the  letters  imd  *ng'  after  one  week. 
She  can  now  speak  much  better  than  when  she  entered  school. 

"Edgar  after  one  week  gave  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  but  *b,* 
*fl>*  *g»'  *j«'    He  has  not  yet  acquired  *b,'  *d,'  *g,'  but  gives  *ng.* 

"  Ella  was  so  extremely  diffident  that  for  several  weeks  she  did 
almost  nothing  in  this  class.  She  now  ^ves  all  the  elementary  sounds 
bet  *z,*  *y>'  ^^^  *g>'  ^^^  can  give  'ng.'" 

Regulab  Class,  1868. 
Edwin  B.  Jaggar,  (five  years  old,)   South  Deerfield,  Mass.;  lost 
hearing  at  three  years  and  ten  months;  retained  many  words  and 
many  phrases,  but  not  enough  language  to  tell  anything  connectedly. 
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J.  Lupton  Haines,  (seven  years  old,)  Baltimore,  Md. ;  lost  hearing 
at  three  years.  He  apparently  retained  connected  language,  though 
he  spoke  so  indistinctly  his  teachers  seldom  understood  anything  ho 
said. 

Alfred  R.  Kirwin,  (seven  years  old,)  South  Maiden,  Mass. ;  lost 
hearing  at  one  year  of  age. 

Willie  D.  Munger,  (seven  years  old,)  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  lost  hear- 
ing between  one  and  two  years  of  age. 

Martha  M.  Lawton,  (eight  years  old,)  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  a  con- 
genital mute. 

John  McNeil,  (eight  years  old,)  Boston,  Mass. ;  lost  hearing  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  had  lost  all  idea  of  language.  It  has  been  more 
difficult  to  teach  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  less  idea  of  using  his  voice 
than  any  other  child  in  the  class. 

Harry  W.  Nevers,  (eleven  years  old,)  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  lost  hear- 
ing at  about  twenty  months ;  spoke  many  separate  words. 

None  of  these  children  knew  any  letters  to  speak ;  one  boy  could 
write  some  of  the  letters  and  two  or  three  words.  He  was  the  only 
child  in  the  class  who  had  received  any  instruction.  Two  hours  a 
day  have  been  devoted  to  teaching  this  class,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  have  usually  spent  in  copying  words,  Ac,  by  themselves ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  being  spent  in  play. 

Dec.  31st.  After  sixteen  weeks'  instruction,  four  of  the  class  give 
'   the  sounds  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

John,  who  heard  till  four  years  of  age,  can  give  no  sounds  approach- 
ing "b,"  "  d,''  "g,"  "k,"  either  singly  or  combined  in  words. 

The  little  semi-mute,  Eddie,  can  give  neither  of  these  singly,  but 
can  speak  them  in  many  words ;  although  one  congenital  mute  in  this 
class  learned  "b,"  "d,"  "g"  in  one  lesson. 

Semi-mutes  are  often  more  difficult  to  teach  than  congenital  mutes. 

As  a  class,  the  above  pupils  read,  write,  and  understand  the  meaning 
of  forty  odd  words,  and  read  and  illustrate  about  seventy  sentences. 

Class  op  1867,  Second  Division. 

In  our  last  report  the  division  of  this  class  designated  "First" 
should  have  been  "  Second."  One  of  this  division  left  for  private 
instruction,  but  Josie  Ward,  a  congenital  mute,  (5  ^ears  old  at  time 
of  entering)  has  filled  the  vacancy. 

When  they  entered,  three  of  this  division  were  five  years  of  age, 
two  were  seven ;  none  had  received  the  slightest  instruction. 

Dec.  81st,  1868.  They  now  read  from  the  lips,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  300  words;  read  and  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  numberless  sentences  formed  firom  these  words.  They  do  nol 
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yet  compose  sentences  withoxit  asmstance,  but  from  the  words  com- 
posing a  simple  sentence,  written  in  a  column  regardless  of  their 
proper  order,  they  form  and  write  oat  a  perfect  sentn^ce ;  this  ex^r- 
ercise  they  have  daily. 

Class  of  1867,  First  DiyiMON". 

Ella  Towle,  (8  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  16  months ;  Mary  Emma 
Whittier,  (11  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute ;  €reorge  C.  Sawyer,  (8 
years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  one  year.  Michael  J.  Keogh,  (10  years 
old,)  lost  hearing  at  five  years.  None  of  these  had  received  any  in- 
struction previous  to  entering  this  school,  October,  1867. 

They  now  spell,  write,  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  more  than 
600  words,  and  have  constant  exercises  in  composing  sentences  illus- 
trative of  these  words.  They  have  a  daily  exercise  in  reading 
simple  stories,  and  explaining,  as  far  as  possible,  tiieir  meaning. 
They  have  some  little  knowledge  of  numbers;  counting  to  200  w^d 
adding  simple  numbers  less  than  10.  They  all  write  letters  every 
week,  composing  them  alone,  and  then  receiving  asdstanoe  in  correct- 
ii^  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  exercises  of  the  class  is  ^^description  of 
pictures,"  specimens  of  which  nre  annexed.  They  were  written  by 
the  pupils,  entirely  unaided  either  by  hint  or  question. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PICTURE. 

The  little  boy  Is  faUing  down  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  girl  cry  to  the 
poor  little  boy  and  hurt  head.  The  little  girl  is  laughing  at  the  rocking- 
horse  all  the  time  in  the  house.  The  little  girl  puts  the  very  long  stick 
on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  girl  is  looking  at  the  rocking-horse  on  the 
floor.  The  rocking-horse  is  very  bad,  fall  on  the  floor  in  the  house.  The 
horse  wears  a  very  bright  bridle  on  his  horses  head.  The  little  girl  wears  a 
very  pretty  dress  and  shoes  and  apron  and  sack  -when  she  goes  home.  The 
little  boy  is  holding  the  very  small  stick  in  his  hand  in  the  house.  The 
Uttle  boy  Is  Jumping  over  the  large  rocking-horse.  The  rocking-horse  Is 
moving  on  the  floor  and  he  is  not  still.  The  little  boy  is  not  .standing  up  on 
the  floor  and  he  is  very  tired  down  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  boy  wiU 
sleep  shut  eyes  down  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  little  boy  sits  down  on  the 
horses  back  in  the  house.  The  horse  wears  a  very  nice  saddle  on  his  back. 
The  horse  has  a  very  long  ears.  The  boy  is  throwing  the  large  stick  on  the 
floor  in  the  house.  The  Uttle  girl  has  a  very  long  black  hair.  I  think  the 
little  boy  and  girl  are  very  bright  blue  eyes.  The  boy  throws  the  very  long 
reins  on  the  floor.  The  horse  is  not  trotting  very  fkst.  The  large  window  is 
very  near  on  the  walL 

Bboca  WiQTTom. 
II. 

The  pretty  girl  is  picking  the  green  and  blue  and  yellow  flowers  with  her 
jiand.    The  man  is  sitting  down  on  the  chair  and  he  near  tiie  table.    The 
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grape  is  grooving  up  on  the  branch.  The  small  ship  is  moving  In  the  very 
deep  water.  The  large  girl  Is  pnlling  up  the  grapes.  One  man  Is  eating  some 
cold  ice-cream  on  the  table.  Four  giris  carries  the  grapes  to  the  man  to 
his  dinner.  The  girl  is  putting  the  grapes  in  the  round  boxes.  The  girl 
has  a  very  pretty  auburn  hair  and  very  curly.  The  man  shadow  on  the  wall. 
The  leaves  are  growing  on  the  wall,  and  they  are  in  summer.  The  grapes  are 
growing  up  on  the  long  wood.  The  man  taken  off  his  hat  on  his  hand  and  he 
put  away  his  hat.  The  girl  has  a  very  pretty  sack.  The  girl  Is  holding  the 
grapes  In  her  hand  and  she  pull  the  grapes.  The  man  cannot  cut  the  wood 
with  an  axe.  By  and  by  the  ship  came  to  the  man,  and  he  are  going  home. 
The  man  is  going  to  the  ship.  The  man  is  holding  the  fork  and  knife  in  his 
hand,  The  man  is  putting  the  feet  on  the  chair.  The  table  has  four  legs. 
The  girl  is  putting  the  ribbon  with  her  hair.  The  girl  is  walking  to  the  man 
and  she  gave  the  grapes.  The  man  Is  eating  very  f^t  and  he  are  going  to 
the  ship  in  the  river.  The  mountain  is  very  beautifhl.  The  ship  shadow  on 
the  water.  The  girl  is  sitting  down  on  the  grass.  The  girl  has  around  three 
rlblions.  The  tree  Is  near  the  water.  The  man  puts  his  hat  on  his  head. 
The  man  cannot  swim  In  the  deep  water. 

Qeorge  C.  Sawter. 

ni. 

ABOUT  A  FId'UKB. 

ThR  man  Is  sitting  down  in  the  arm-chair.  The  man  holds  the  pretty  book 
in  his  hand.  The  beautifUl  flowers  Is  on  the  round  table.  The  pretty  picture 
H  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  pretty  small  dog  is  looking  at  the  large  man. 
The  round  ball  is  on  the  floor  in  the  house.  The  girl  is  sitting  down  on  the 
low  bench.  The  woman  is  sewing  the  long  white  dress  vrith  her  needle.  The 
spool  Is  In  the  small  box.  The  woman  wears  a  very  pretty  cap  on  her  head. 
The  girl  sews  the  small  dress  with  the  needle  and  thimble  and  thread.  The 
little  girl  wears  a  very  pretty  red  dress  &  white  apron  &  ear-rings  & 
brown  shoes  &  stockings.  The  girl  has  a  very  long  red  hair.  The  woman 
is  near  the  large  door.  The  dog  is  very  warm  hair.  The  dog  has  very  short 
white  hair  on  his  back.  The  dog  has  a  very  short  white  tail.  The  two  girls 
are  looking  at  the  man.  The  girl  Is  looking  at  the  pretty  small  new  picture. 
The  dog  Is  leaning  down  on  the  floor  in  the  house.  The  green  and  red  pretty 
flowers  is  growing  on  the  small  ground  In  the  house.  The  woman  puts  the 
box  which  is  on  the  table.  The  little  dog  Is  not  running  very  fast  on  the 
ground  out-doors  to  play. 

.  Ella  Towle. 

IV. 

ABOUT  A  PIC3TUBB. 

"We  see  a  new  picture  of  a  man  on  horse's  back  The  little  boy  is  talking  to 
the  other  man.  The  men  build's  their  house  of  wood  and  stone's.  I  see  two 
small  kid*s  are  standing  beside  the  boy.  I  see  many  trees  are  growing  in  the 
Woods,  four  Women  are  looking  at  the  sea.  The  dog  stands  on  the  board  & 
looks  at  the  boys  in  a  boat.  The  leaves  are  growing  on  the  branche's  of  the 
tree's.  The  smoke  is  oommtng  out  of  the  chlnmey.  one  vromaa  sits  on  the 
top  of  the  basket.  The  little  girl  is  putting  her  clothes  in  the  basket.  I  see 
three  boys  are  sallng  in  a  boat  on  the  water.  The  woman  Is  carrying  a  bas- 
ket on  her  head.    We  see  some  pretty  flowers  are  growing  on  the  bank  near 
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the  water,  The  hone  has  very  long  hair  on  his  neck,  I  see  three  window's 
are  on  the  side  of  the  house,  The  men  made  a  chimney  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  a  long  log  of  wood  is  leaning  on  the  banlL  near  the  water,  I  see  a 
large  ship  is  moving  on  the  sea,  The  little  boy  holds  a  long  stick  in  his 
other  hand,  The  little  baby  is  standing  by  her  Mother,  I  see  the  grass  are 
growing  on  the  ground  Near  them,  I  Think  the  little  baby  will  not  fell  in  to 
the  water,  I  see  two  goats  have  long  horn's  on  their  head's,  They  have 
very  long  Air  on  their  body,  I  see  two  post's  are  standing  in  the  deep  water, 
I  think  the  dog  will  not  fall  into  the  water,  The  man  is  sitting  on  the  saddle 
on  the  horse's-back,  The  horse  will  not  kick  the  littl»kld  with  his  foot.  The 
trees  are  very  high  then  the  house  is  low.  The  small  dog  has  very  short  tail 
behind  him,  The  man  will  Not  strike  the  horse  with  a  stick.  They  wears  old 
clothes  of  rags  The  low  trees  are  growing  beside  the  house.  The  woman 
put  the  basket  on  the  ground,  I  see  the  blue  &  white  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
boys  made  a  boat  of  wood,  I  think  the  wom  an  will  not  push  the  dog  into 
the  water.  The  man  wears  a  new  coat  and  new  pants  to  the  store.  I  see 
many  stone's  on  the  ground  near  a  log  of  wood  The  woman  is  picking  up 
the  rag's  in  the  basket.  The  woman  wears  a  bonnet  on  her  head.  The  man 
is  holding  the  reins  in  his  hand.  The  horse  has  no  bridle  on  his  head,  The 
man  do  not  wear  a  collar  and  he  has  no  money.  Two  goats  have  a  very 
short  tail.  The  man  wrote  words  on  the  ground  near  the  road.  I  think  the 
ship  will  not  fall  over  on  the  water.  The  little  gtrl  wears  a  large  round  hat  on 
her  head.  Perhaps  The  woman  will  sew  a  pretty  dress  fbr  her  little  baby, 
The  woman  has  a  small  shawl  on  her  shoulder's.  The  goat  will  not  toss  up 
the  little  dog,  with  her  horn's.  I  see  the  beautlAil  cloud  up  in  the  sky.  The 
woman  has  no  hat  on  her  head,  by  and  by  they  will  go  in  the  house  to  eat 
some  dinner,  I  think  many  fishes  are  moving  in  the  water,  By  and  by  the 
little  boy  will  catch  a  lish  in  the  water  with  his  flsh-pole. 

M.  J.  Kbooh. 

The  pictures  described  by  this  class  had  never  been  seen  by  them 
previous  to  the  time  of  writing  the  above  descriptions.  No  sug- 
gestions, assbtance  or  corrections  were  given. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  October,  1868,  this  class  was 
increased  by  the  admission  of  the  following  pupils : — 

Ella  D.  Moore,  (10  years  old,)  a  semi-mute,  who  lost  hearing  at  six 
years,  and  retained  good  use  of  language,  although  speaking  very  in- 
distinctly. She  had  attended  a  common  school  one  term  only,  and 
with  very  little  benefit.  She  could  read  only  two  or  three  lessons, 
which  she  had  evidently  read  a  great  many  times  and  committed  to 
memory,  and  she  had  the  least  possible  idea  of  spelling.  She  was  so 
diffident  that  it  was  weeks  before  she  accomplished  anything  in  her 
classes ;  but  for  the  last  month  her  progress  has  been  excellent.  She 
spells  now  more  than  six  hundred  words,  and  has  in  all  respects  fully 
overtaken  the  class.  In  the  formation  of  sentences,  she  b  of  course 
in  advance  of  them,  because  of  retsuning  language. 

Edgar  T.  Mason,  (14  years  old,)  partially  deaf  from  infancy.     He  had 
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attended  a  common  school  at  home,  but  with  no  benefit  beyond  writ- 
ing and  spelling  some  common  words  and  reading  a  few  simple  sen- 
tences. For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  entering  school, 
he  gdned  rapidly  in  acquiring  new  words  and  learning  their  meaning, 
but  when  later  his  attention  was  directed  to  forming  sentences,  he 
seemed  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  up  to  this  time  has  made  but  little 
progress. 

Marietta  C  Nichols,  (20  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  one  year  and  a 
hal^  but  could  speak  many  separate  words  and  read  the  lips  a  little 
at  the  time  she  entered  school.  She  had  been  three  years  under 
instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet.  She  had  a  more  ex- 
tended vocabulary  than  some  others  in  the  class,  but  had  much  less 
ability  than  they  to  use  words  connectedly  in  sentences. 

Dec.  31st.  She  has  improved  in  reading  the  lips,  and  talks  more 
than  at  first,  although  she  is  still  far  from  equalling  her  classmates  in 
the  use  of  language. 

Second  Special  Class. 

Harry  Jordan,  (10  years  old,)  congenital  mute;  under  instruction, 
two  and  one-half  years. 

Arthur  Keith,  (9  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years. 

Frank  Bowers,  (10  years  old,)  partially  deaf  from  infancy.  He  was 
promoted  last  February  to  this  class,  from  the  "  first  division  "  of  the 
class  of  1867. 

This  class  has  daily  exercises  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading  simple  stories,  forming  sentences  from  given  words,  and  de- 
scription of  pictures ;  they  have  read  through  Hillard's  Primer,  have 
spelled  and  illustrated  the  meaning  of  fifl;een  hundred  words  which 
have  been  written  in  their  spelling-books,  and  have  learned  many 
more  words  from  conversation  and  reading,  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  record.  They  write  letters  every  week,  receiving 
assistance  in  correcting  any  imperfect  sentences. 

COMPOSmOKS. 

V. 

Northampton  Jan  6th  1869 
My  dear  mother. 

I  write  a  letter  to  my  mother  on  my  slate.  The  dog  say  bowwow  &  the  man 
wUl  whip  him  The  children  went  to  eat  the  party  In  the  evening.  The 
children  went  to  coast  on  the  sled  on  the  snow.  I  saw  Harry  dig  the  snow 
with  a  spade  in  the  field  Frank  &  I  sweept  the  floor  with  two  broom  in  the 
schoolbouse.  I  saw  the  snow  are  on  the  roof  because  it  melt  away  on  the 
roof  The  boy  throw  the  snowballs  at  the  turkey  in  the  field.  I  think  the 
snow  was  very  very  deep  because  I  am  afHad  of  the  snow.  The  little  boy  did 
not  sit  on  the  snow  &  it  was  very  wet.    I  cut  the  wood  with  a  knife  In  the 
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playroom.  My  knifb  were  very  very  sharp  in  my  pocket.  I  did  not  lost  my 
knife  because  my  pocket  did  not  tear.  Bells  box  was  a  square  in  Alices 
room.  A  little  while  ago  Bell  gave  some  apple  to  me.  I  did  not  cut  my  fin- 
ger. The  bad  boy  shot  the  little  bird  on  the  tree.  I  think  the  birds  have 
beautiful  was  color  red  &  yellow  &  blue  &  pink  &  black  &  green  St  purple 
brown  feathes.  I  think  the  birds  were  flying  in  the  air  &  she  has  two 
wings.  Sometimes  the  snow  was  very  very  hard  &  I  coast  on  my  sled  on  the 
snow.  I  spill  the  water  in  the  bottle  on  the  large  table.  I  sometime  grow  will 
be  a  man.  I  have  had  no  box  of  tools  &  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year.  Frank  & 
I  threw  the  snowball  at  the  bam.  I  did  not  play  in  the  bed  at  night.  I  will 
cat  the  round  wood  with  my  knife  in  my  room.  A  long  time  ago  my  mother  & 
Frank  &  I  saw  a  great  many  ship  &  steamboat  &  boat  in  Boston.  The  man  are 
made  the  steamboats  &  boats  &  ships  in  Boston  I  saw  Boscoe  spill  the  Ink  in 
the  small  bottle  In  school.  The  man  walk  with  a  cane  in  summer. 
Good  bye  from  your  son 

Habbt  Jordan. 

VI. 

Northampton  5  Jan  1869. 
My  dear  mother. 

Walter  is  very  headache  and  he  goes  to  bed.  Mrs  Woodard  Is  very  sick  In 
the  house  and  Mr  Woodard  gives  her  some  thing  in  his  room.  The  children 
threw  the  snowball  to  each  other  in  the  alter  noon.  The  sun  shining  and 
pleasant  clear  tlay  God  gives  the  sun  to  us  and  it  is  very  bright  sun.  The 
people  went  to  the  large  house  and  we  went  up  stairs  and  the  men  gave  the 
things  to  the  people  and  we  went  to  bed  at  evening.  The  tree  is  almost  die 
in  the  winter.  The  children  dances  around  and  other  round  and  we  laugh  all 
the  time  and  we  are  very  silly  and  the  children  and  the  people  look  at  the 
children  and  we  laugh  very  loud  noise  in  the  room.  The  bad  boy  likes  to  play 
on  the  sled  down  the  hill  on  sundi^  all  the  time.  I  think  the  boy  drew  his 
sister  and  she  is  veiy  lame  and  she  want  to  sat  on  the  sled  and  he  is  a  good  boy 
on  Sunday.  The  children  are  going  to  write  about  the  picture  all  the  time. 
Miss  Fiske  found  the  picture  and  she  writes  on  the  board  about  the  picture. 
Josie  and  Miss  Fiske  are  going  to  Miss  Fiske's  sister.  Romie  said  I  may  push 
the  long  sled  and  it  Is  so  very  fkst  and  Iddle  did  not  look  at  it  and  hurt  him. 
Romie  and  I  must  to  ride  on  the  long  sled.  The  store  man  are  very  many 
paper  and  books.  The  people  ride  hi  the  long  sledge  for  the  horses.  The 
horses  is  very  strong  and  run  very  £ast  from  the  horses  and  then  the  other 
man  goes  to  the  long  sledge. 

Good  by. 

from  Arthur  KsirH. 

VII. 

Northampton  Jan  26  1869 
My  dear  Mother. 

We  are  going  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  did  not  see  the  little  boy  who 
was  dead  in  the  bed  to-day  in  a  very  large  white  house.  A  long  time  ago  I 
saw  Roscoe  can  make  a  very  long  sled  to  ride  and  coast  down  the  hill  After 
noon  Miss  Fiske  and  Emma  &  I  go  down  town  to  buy  a  shoes  for  me  and  she 
will  buy  new  red  or  white  wools  shawl.  Joise  Annan  has  very  long  shawl  to 
wear  to  the  house  or  school  because  she  was  very  cold  on  her  back  or  body. 
A  long  time  ago  my  mother  and  sister  and  father  were  coming  in  Northampton 
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to  see  me  yery  much  and  my  sister  Emma  did  not  go  In  Northampton  to 
see  me  very  much  because  she  is  very  sorry  and  she  goes  to  schoolhouse  and 
study  her  lessons  on  her  books  and  write  on  the  slat  and  think  very  much 
all  the  time.  To-day  was  very  clouds  sky  and  the  children  may  play  out- 
doors very  much  to  slide  or  coast  down  the  hill.  I  am  ashamed  of  Willie 
because  he  were  crying  all  the  time  and  Miss  Flske  said  I  am  ashamed  of  you 
because  you  did  not  a  good  boy  all  the  time.  I  saw  a  very  tall  man  who  walk 
very  ftist  on  the  snow  and  he  must  go  to  the  foctory  down  town.  Miss  Byam 
said  why  WHlie  do  you  know  about  all  your  letter  or  your  mother  or 
flither. 

Miss  Byam  takes  care  of  her  little  book  about  tiie  man  who  fhll  down  on 
the  wagon  and  she  laagh  very  soft  loud  in  her  mouth  in  the  schoolroom. 

Good  bye  ftom 

Frank  Bowxsa. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  two  new  pupils 
joined  this  class. 

Hattie  F.  Robinson,  (14  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute  who  had 
received  five  years'  instruction  by  signs  and  t^e  manual  alphabet. 

Sarah  F.  Teele,  (17  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years,  and  had 
received  six  years'  instruction  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Both  these  pupils  had  a  much  wider  vocabulary  and  more  ideas 
than  the  other  members  of  the  class,  but  far  less  ability  to  express 
their  ideas  in  English. 

First  Special  Class. 

Fannie  M.  Cashing,  (12  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  three  and  one- 
half  years,  and  had  lost  all  ideas  of  language  at  the  time  her  in- 
Btniction  began,  four  years  ago. 

Willie  S.  Langdon,  (10  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  five  and  one- 
half  years.  When  his  instruction  began  (June,  1866,)  he  retained 
speech,  but  was  fiist  forgetting  connected  language,  and  spoke  in- 
distinctly. 

Isabel  E.  Porter,  (10  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  three  years;  re- 
tained a  few  words ;  lias  received  only  sixteen  months'  instruction. 

She  was  promoted  from  the  "Second  Special  Class"  to  this,  in 
March,  1868. 

During  the  year  this  class  have  read  Hillard's  Primer,  Tower's  First 
Reader,  and  had  daily  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining,  and  are 
very  ambitious  to  make  use  of  all  new  words  which  they  acquire, 
especially  the  longest  words.  In  geography  they  have  learned  de- 
scriptions of  the  different  zones,  their  climate,  productions, 'people, 
and  animals. 

In  arithmetic  they  have  learned  the  multiplication  table,  and  are 
using  "French's  First  Steps  in  Numbers,"  adding  and  subtracting 
simple  numbers  readily. 
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They  have  daily  exercises  in  forming  sentences  on  new  words, 
and  in  description  of  pictures ;  and  write  letters  weekly. 

A  teacher  reads  to  them  each  day  some  simple  story,  they  read- , 
ing  it  from  the  lips  and  writing  it  on  their  slates. 

Lettebs  fbom  this  Class. 

VIII. 

Northampton,  Not.  11th,  1S68. 

My  dear  Mamma, — 

I  hope  my  black  tmnk  will  come  here  and  I  gave  my  tnmk's  key  to 
Miss.  Flske  and  she  will  not  lose  it.  I  think  Miss  Ferham  ia  going  home  to 
Chelmsford  because  her  foot  is  lame  and  she  has  two  crutches.  The  small 
woman  lives  in  in  Mrs.  Snow's  house  and  she  will  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  woman's  name  is  Miss  Baldwin  and  she  lives  in  BiUerlca. 
This  afternoon  all  the  children  went  to  walk  with  Romie  and  Miss  Jordan ; 
and  they  picked  up  some  evergreen  for  Thanksgiving.  Have  you  two  new 
books  for  me?  Are  you  in  Boston  now?  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to 
Dedham  next  Summer?  Is  the  men  have  all  finished  Mrs.  Hermon's  house 
now  ?  I  want  to  have  some  red  velvet  for  around  my  neck  and  I  shall  wear 
it  Christmas.  Lupton  is  not  a  nice  boy  and  he  brushes  his  hair  not  nicely. 
I  want  to  have  more  brilliant  bright  colored  ribbons  for  my  hair.  Shall  I 
give  some  apples  and  nuts  and  oranges  and  figs  to  my  scholars.  Alice 
Houghton  and  Bell  Porter  and  Emma  Whittier  because  they  are  very  nice  girls. 
It  is  very  cold  day  and  I  want  to  wear  my  mittens  to  play.  There  are  a 
few  very  small  pictures  on  the  walls  in  this  school  room.  I  have  three 
terms  now  and  I  shall  come  home  in  vacation  to  see  you  at  Boston.  I  rode 
in  a  carriage  with  Papa  and  you  to  South  Dedham  very  many  times  and  do 
you  think  Walter's  mother  will  come  to  Northampton  to  see  Walter  very 
much?  Helen  Frances  has  a  curly  hair  like  Josie  Ward  and  I  like  it  very 
much,  and  I  want  to  have  very  small  hair  brush  and  small  comb  and  shall  I 
brush  her  hair  very  nicely  and  I  will  not  pull  her  hair.  I  think  you  did  not 
send  me  a  bright  colored  neck  tie.  Theresa  sends  her  love  to  you.  Good 
bye.  fh>m  your  affectionate  little  daughter, 

Fannie. 

IX. 

NoBTHAMi^TON.  Jan.  13th  1869. 
My  Dear  Grandmother  Bradish. 

I  shall  come  home  in  three  weeks  or  twenty  days.  Shall  you  be  very 
glad  to  see  me  come  presently  to  see  you?  Miss  Baldwin  our  nurse  has 
gone  home  and  Miss  Elder  a  new  nurse  has  come  over  to  Mr.  Woodward's 
house.  I  have  grown  to  be  a  large  girl  and  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  presume 
you  are  smart  now.  Is  your  dog  dead?  I  rode  in  a  large  sleigh  to  Hat- 
field. I  saw  a  great  many  nests  on  the  trees  and  many  forests  and  I  saw 
six  tobacco  houses  that  men  work  in  Hatfield.  I  saw  many  poor  people 
in  Northampton  and  Hatfield.  I  was  looking  out  of  doors  and  I  saw  high 
mountains  and  perhaps  they  are  called  Volcanoes.  I  saw  Rivers  and  many 
low  houses.  Many  girls  and  boys  are  ignorant  and  they  did  not  under- 
stand. I  was  very  happy  to  go  to  Hatfield^  and  I  saw  very  many  things 
there.    Did  you  ever  go  to  ride  in  a  sleigh?    I  saw  the  wolves  sleigh  robes 
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to  keep  the  children  and  teachers  vexy  warm.  I  want  you  to  ask  Mrs. 
Cobb  about  me  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to  read  your  letter.  I  want  to 
see  Emma  Ware  very  much.  Did  your  Grandfather  was  very  glad  to  get 
my  letter  that  I  wrote  it  to  him  ?  I  want  to  see  your  house  and  see  Annie 
who  works  for  you.  Is  Annie  a  good  woman?  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
tooth  is  ache  all  the  time.  Mrs.  Cobb  is  very  sorry  for  me  to  go  to  North- 
ampton again.  I  have  not  been  at  home  for  a  long  time  but  the  term  will 
be  done  very  soon  and  the  vacation  will  come  and  I  shall  go  home.  My 
hair  has  grown  very  long  and  I  do  not  want  to  cut  it  off  because  I  like  It 
very  much  and  I  want  my  mother  to  buy  me  a  net.  My  mother  gave  me  a 
box  on  the  other  day  and  I  was  very  glad  to  get  and  open  It.  I  have  eatten 
my  nice  ftrosted  cake  and  give  the  children  some.  I  want  you  to  ask  Emma 
Ware  about  me  coming  in  Feb  2nd  and  she  will  be  very  happy,  to  see  me 
very  much.  I  must  carry  my  things  very  soon  &  then  go  home.  I  have 
not  been  to  New  Port  R.  I  and  I  want  to  go  in  Summer  or  Atumn.  I 
have  been  a  good  girl  and  the  teacher  praised  me  very  much.  Good  by 
flrom  your  Affectionate 

Bkll. 
X. 

NOBTHAMPTOK  Jan  6th  1868. 
My  dear  cousin  Nat 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  very  long  letter.  Day  before  yesterday  the 
the  children  went  to  the  party  and  they  danced  and  the  little  ones  did  not 
go  because  they  were  too  small  and  they  went  to  bed.  I  had  a  nice  time 
time  there  and  I  ate  supper  there  and  I  had  some  biscuits  for  me  to  eat  for 
supper  and  the  other  children  ate  some  very  delicious  cakes.  The  old  year 
is  now  all  gone.  I  had  a  diary  book  and  a  picture  book  from  my  mother 
and  father.  I  had  a  tableaux  in  Mr.  Woodards  house  with  the  children  and 
the  nurse  on  the  New  Year  day.  All  the  children  ate  some  turkey  for  New 
Tear  dinner. 

When  the  children  were  at  the  party  the  gentleman  gave  them  some  candy. 
I  had  a  delightful  time  last  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

I  thank  you  for  the  marbles  that  you  sent  to  me  for  my  New  Tear  pres- 
ent and  for  Christmas  in  my  sock.  The  snow  is  very  deep  here  now  be- 
cause it  snowed  very  much  on  New  Year  day.  I  had  some  skates  for  my 
Christmas  present,  the  kind  of  skates  are  called  rockers,  and  a  boy  can 
learn  to  skate  backward  on  them.  When  I  go  to  Cambridge  to  see  you,  I 
want  you  to  teach  me  how  to  make  a  paper  house  with  your  small  tools 
that  I  saw  In  your  house. 

My  mother  said  when  I  go  home  I  shall  go  to  skating  with  John  and 
Louisa  on  the  pond  without  snow  on  it.  To-day  It  Is  a  very  pleasant  day 
and  the  sun  Is  shining  very  bright.  Are  you  married  now  and  have  you 
whiskers  and  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time  and  I  want  you  to  send 
me  a  picture  of  you.  Is  Uncle  RufUs  very  well  now.  Here  are  about  34 
children  in  school  and  4  teachers,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  their  names  because 
there  are  so  many  children  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  see  me 
very  much  and  If  you  do  not  know  where  I  am  you  can  tell  the  coach  man  to 
carry  you  to  the  Clarke  Institution  and  you  can  perhaps  see  me.  My  Sister 
Louisa  Is  coming  here  today  or  Thursday  and  I  shall  have  a  very  dellght- 
Itil  time  with  her.    My  mother  gave  me  some  very  nice  paper  with  a  letter 
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^'L"  on  It  and  a  envelope  with  another  ^L"  on  it,  I  am  going  to  write  you 
a  very  long  letter  because  I  did  not  vnite  yon  one  before  now,  and  the 
other  letter  that  I  wrote  to  yon  was  so  black  and  I  will  write  yoi^  a  nice 
letter.  The  bank  near  the  side  walks  are  very  high  and  they  are  ftdl  of 
snow  and  the  snow  looks  that  it  is  one  foot  high.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
nuMle  a  path  for  the  children  to  sUde  down  hill  on.  Before  now  when  I  was 
at  home  I  went  to  ride  in  a  horse  and  wagon  to  the  Monnt  Holyoke  with 
my  fother  and  mother  and  sister  and  then  my  fathers  horse  Jennie  got  tired 
and  her  body  was  very  wet  so  aU  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  climbed  np 
the  mountain  and  then  there  we  went  to  the  Mount  Holyoke.  I  would  Vke 
better  to  go  to  the  White  mountains  where  you  have  been  because  I  have 
not  been  there.  Before  now  one  of  my  teachers  went  to  South  Wllbraham 
to  see  my  father  and  mother  and  she  had  some  very  nice  presents  from  me 
It  was  a  handkerchief  box  and  a  picture.  The  picture  represented  a  peach 
and  my  sister  Louisa  drew  it  on  the  paper.  I  am  going  in  Feb.  ith  1868 
and  I  shall  have  a  very  delightfol  time  with  my  parents.  To-day  it  is  not 
intensely  hot  like  the  Torrid  Zone  and  there  is  some  snow  on  the  ground. 
I  have  told  you  to  come  to  Northampton  in  the  letters  and  why  dont  you 
come  here.  I  go  to  a  large  school  house  and  there  are  very  many  near  the 
side  of  it  and  on  the  back  side  there  is  one  maple  tree,  The  leaves  are  not 
on  the  trees  now  because  it  is  in  the  winter.  The  snow  covers  the  roofe  of 
the  houses  and  bams  and  not  the  chimneys.  If  I  am  with  you  I  would  like 
you  show  me  all  your  toys  that  you  used  to  play  with  when  you  were  a  boy. 
Here  are  i  deaf  mute  girls  and  the  teachers  have  taught  them  how  to  talk 
and  now  they  can  talk  and  they  make  signs  some  of  all  the  time  with  their 
arms  and  fingers  and  I  think  I  would  not  like  to  look  like  them  and  I  am 
not  a  deaf  mute  and  I  can  talk  with  my  mouth.  Good  by 
From  your  affectionate  cousin 

WiLLIB  S.  Langdon. 

XI. 

NoBTHAMPTOK  Dcc  26th  1869 
My  dear  Mother. 

Miss  Byam  said  no  all  the  children  would  not  go  to  school  this  after- 
noon because  the  gentlemen  will  return  to  Northampton  to  see  the  chil- 
dren. I  shall  go  home  to  see  you  five  weeks  from  Tuesday  and  I  believe 
my  sisters  will  clapp  their  hands  because  they  will  be  very  delighted.  I 
guess  I  will  go  home  to  see  you  and  I  will  advance  my  new  lesson.  Miss 
Baldwin  has  gone  home  to  see  Ikther  and  mother  because  Miss  Spalding 
was  coming  to  Mr.  Snow's  house  and  she  took  care  of  the  children.  A 
long  time  ago  I  was  studying  about  the  Esquimaux  who  live  in  the  Frigid 
Zone.  I  shall  go  to  Northampton  in  March  2th.  I  believe  sometimes  I 
shall  understand  very  much.  I  guess  I  will  Write  to  Josle  a  letter  because 
Josie  wrote  me  very  numerous  letters.  I  guess  you  and  fother  and  I  will 
go  to  Boston  to  buy  some  candy.  I  have  written  numerous  letters  because 
I  was  writing  to  you.  I  believe  Carrie  and  Fannie  and  Josie  and  I  wUl 
gather  the  hard  snow  to  build  the  snow  houses  like  a  Esquimaux  house. 
Mattle*s  mother  come  to  Northampton  very  ft^uently  to  see  Mattie,  and 
her  eye  is  blind,  and  she  can  talk  very  little.  Does  swing  broke  now,  and  I 
will  fosten  the  rope.  Some  wolves  and  fox  in  Northampton  and  I  saw  they 
digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  I  believe  they  sleep  in  their  den  in  the  forests 
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and  they  will  seek  for  prey  and  in  the  nights  they  will  delighted  to  kill  the 
hens.  Last  week  I  review  the  lesson  again  about  Bollo.  Yon  mnst  be 
prompt  to  Boston  to  see  me  when  I  shall  go  home.  I  believe  when  the  sun 
comes  warm,  and  the  beautiiUl  flowers  will  grow  in  the  field,  and  I  will  cut 
them  and  I  shall  make  them  in  the  parlor  to  look  very  beautlAil.  Boscoe 
made  the  paper  snake  and  the  wind  blows  it  round  all  the  time.  I  believe 
you  will  make  delicious  cakes  and  the  people  eat  them  in  the  picnic.  Frank 
Bowers  has  gone  home  to  see  his  mother  and  father  because  he  is  a  little 
sick  now,  when  he  is  better  he  will  return  to  Northampton  again.  The 
small  children  go  out  to  play  with  their  sleds,  and  the  large  children  can- 
not go  out  to  play  because  they  are  very  large  and  they  study  their  lesson 
very  much  and  sometime  they  will  understand  very  much. 

Good  by 

From  Waltbb. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  present  term,  three  new  pupils  joined 
thb  class: 

Walter  F.  Morse,  (10  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute,  with  only  one 
year's  previoas  instmction  by  articulation. 

Alice  L.  Houghton,  (14  years  old,)  partially  deaf  fix)m  birth ;  had 
attended  a  public  school,  from  which  she  had  received  gi'eat  benefit, 
having  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling,  and 
commenced  the  studies  of  arithmetic  and  geography. 

She  had  in  spelling  ranked  well  in  a  class  of  forty  members, 
always  reading  the  words  from  her  teacher's  lips.  AH  communica- 
tion with  her  had  been  through  the  medium  of  spoken  language,  she 
knowing  nothing  of  signs. 

Josephine  A.  Annan,  (18  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  two  years, 
retained  language  but  spoke  very  indistinctly.  She  had  received  four 
year's  instruction  by  signs  and  manual  alphabet. 

Single  Pupils. 
Roscoe  Greene,  (20  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  seven,  but  retained 
speech.  During  the  past  year  he  has  completed  Tower's  Grammar 
of  Composition,  Punctuation  and  Figures  in  Quackenbos's  Rhetoric. 
In  GreeoleaTs  Common  School  Arithmetic,  he  has  advanced  from 
ikjuation  of  Payments  to  Greometrical  Progression.  He  has  daily 
exercises  in  reading  and  spelling.  His  teacher  reads  to  him  for 
half  an  hour  each  day,  a  lesson  from  Warren's  Physical  Geography, 
which  he  afterwards  writes  from  memory,  with  no  reference  to  the 
book.  He  is  now  reading  Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  writing  abstracts  of  the  same. 

XII. 
Wmn. 
What  we  call  wind,  Is  simply  the  air,  which  we  breath  In  motion. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  motion  is  heat. 
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As  water  Is  always  seeking  its  own  level,  even  so  air  Is  always  endeavor- 
ing to  regain  its  equilibrium. 

Should  any  be  taken  Arom  one  place,  the  air  about  that  place  will  rush 
into  the  vacancy.  Just  as  when  we  dip  a  bucket  into  a  pond,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  what  we  remove  is  immediately  filled  up  again. 

But  how  is  this  motion  imparted  to  the  air? 

Since  nearly  everything,  even  the  diamond,  the  hardest  of  all  stones,  can 
(through  the  agency  of  heat;  be  reduced  to  a  vaporous  state,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expansion  of  air,  by  the  same  agent,  makes  it  lighter. 

The  consequence  is  it  rises,  while  the  colder  and  heavier  air  rushes  in  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 

This  produces  a  motion,  which  is  modified  and  restricted  by  various 
important  and  minor  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  rotation  of,  and  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

So  long  as  the  supply  of  heat  is  steady  the  rarefaction  is  likewise  and  a 
steady  expansion  of  air  produces  a  uniform  current,  or  wind ;  the  force  of 
which  Is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  Intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  body 
that  warms  the  air  over  it,  and  its  power  of  radiating  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  consequence  is  we  have  the  steady  Trade-winds  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  the  Monsoons  of  the  Indian  and  Western  Pacific  Oceans  and  the 
Variable  winds,  embracing  the  Westerly  and  Northerly  currents  of  air  with 
a  host  of  modifications  produced  by  the  character  and  position  of  mountains, 
valleys,  lowlands,  and  plains. 

It  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  disturbing 
infinences  of  its  surface,  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  directly  north  and 
south. 

Of  what  use  are  these  winds  ?  They  are  among  God*s  principal  agents  of 
purification,  beside  being  an  Indlspenslble  necessity  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  man. 

Were  the  air  left  to  itself  and  no  motion  imparted  to  It,  It  would,  like 
still  water,  soon  become  stagnant. 

With  such  air  nothing  but  universal  death  could  succeed  the  life  that 
now  exists. 

It  is  the  motiont  and  there  is  always  some,  that  carries  off  the  impurities 
thrown  into  the  air  Arom  the  earth ;  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  running 
stream  carries  off  whatever  is  thrown  therln. 

RoscoK  Greene. 

Jerome  H.  Plummer,  (15  years  old,)  lost  hearing  at  eight  years, 
but  retained  speech ;  entered  school  October,  1867,  to  leam  to  read 
the  lips.  During  the  year  he  has  studied  Tower's  Grammar  of 
Composition,  Greenleaf's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Spelling,  and  French.  He  has  completed  the  translation  of  a  little 
French  Reader,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  in  "Le  Petit 
Robinson."  His  teacher  reads  to^  him  twenty  minutes  each  day 
from  "  Near  Home,"  and  afterwards  he  writes  this  lesson  from  memory, 
with  no  reference  to  the  book.  His  progress  in  lip-reading  has  been 
very  excellent.  He  now  reads  four  or  five  pages  from  the  lips  during 
the  twenty  minutes. 
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XIII. 
The  Swallow. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Swallows  the  common  bam  swallow,  and  the 
chimney  Swallow.  The  barn  swallow  builds  his  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the 
Toof^  of  bams.  It  is  a  very  curiously  constmcted  nest,  and  looks  like  a 
piece  of  dark  brown  paper.  The  entrance  Is  in  the  side  of  It  facing  the 
open  air.  The  Chimney  swallow  builds  his  nest  in  chimneys,  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise  in  them.  Some  people  can  hardly  sleep  in  the  night, 
because  they  make  so  much  noise.  Every  morning  and  evening  the  swal- 
lows are  seen  skimming  all  about  through  the  air  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  principally  of  insects.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  their  motions  now 
skimming  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  an  insect,  now  wheeling  around  in 
great  circles,  now  soaring  up  in  the  air,  and  now  skimming  along  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  lake.  They  have  short  beaks  and  forked  tails  Their 
backs  are  generally  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  and  they  have  sharp  pointed 
wings.  They  migrate  south  on  the  approach  of  Winter  and  return  north 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Spring.  When  there  are  a  great  number  of  swallows 
seen  skimming  about  in  the  air  it  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  approach 
of  rain.  The  swallows  are  generally  found  as  far  north  as  Canada,  and  are 
also  found  in  England  and  some  of^the  other  European  Countries. 

On  every  side. 
The  forked  tail  shallows  fly. 
Now  wheeling  twlfkly  round  and  round. 
Now  ekimining  gracefully. 
0*er  the  smooth  lake*s  level  brim. 
Whilst  the  traveller  stands  aghast. 
To  sec  so  many  swallows. 
Wheeling  round  and  round  him. 
Never  weary!  Never  tired! 
But,  always  on  the  wing. 

Jerome  H.  Plvmmer. 

E.  T.  B.  Dudley,  a  coDgenital  mnte,  (14  years  of  age,)  had  been 
instmcted  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs,  six  months  by  a  private 
teacher  and  eighteen  months  in  school.  The  manual  alphabet  had 
been  her  only  means  of  communication  with  her  parents  and  play- 
mates at  home. 

When  she  entered  onr  school,  Oct.  3d,  1867,  she  could  articulate 
"Papa"  and  "Mamma"  very  well,  and  three  other  words  very  im- 
perfectly. Her  progress  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  during  the 
year  has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Already  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading  are  her  means  of  communication  with  her  parents 
and  friends;  with  strangers,  too,  the  same  means  are  increasingly 
available,  and  in  some  cases  perfectly  so.  She  delights  in  her  newly 
developed  power,  and  in  being  restored  to  society.  A  whole  evening's 
conversation  with  her  parents  is  reluctantly  ended. 

Last  April  she  began  the  study  of  American  history,  and  has  com- 
pleted the  "  French  and  Indian  War."    She  recites  orally ;  and  then 
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gives,  without  reference  to  the  book,  a  written  synopsis  in  her  own 
words,  generally  expressing  clearly  the  idea  of  the  historian.  From 
this  exercise  she  is  rapidly  acquirihg  a  varied  and  extensive  vocabulary. 

In  arithmetic,  she  has  reached  Square  Measure  in  Reduction. 

In  spelling  and  defining  words  she  has  a  daily  exercise  with  the 
"  First  Special  Class.'*  She,  with  others  in  her  class,  reads  each  day 
from  her  teacher's  lips  a  lesson  in  "  Near  Home,"  which  is  afterwards 
written  from  memory.  She  also  has  frequent  exercises  in  reading 
stories  and  afterwards  writing  them  in  her  own  language,  changing 
wherever  it  is  possible  the  words  of  the  author. 

xnr. 

NoRTHAMFiON  Jan  18th  1869. 
My  Dear  Cousin  Abby 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  write  a  letter  to  you  in  con- 
sequence I  desire  to  do  so.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself  on  the  holidays  ?  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  time  except  New  Year's  Day.  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  that  day. 
We  had  a  sleigh  ride  last  week  on  Wednesday  instead  of  Kew  Year's  Day, 
because  it  was  stormy.  Last  Christmas  I  had  a  beautiftd  present  Urom  dear 
Papa,  &  Mamma  which  was  a  locket  It  contains  their  hair  in  the  inside 
of  it.  Last  Christmas  evening  there  was  a  Christmas  Tree.  Many  presents 
hung  on  it,  &  it  looked  beautiAilly.  The  children  seemed  greatly  surprised 
to  see  the  tree,  &  delighted  to  have  presents.  After  we  had  seen  it  enough 
there  was  a  tableaux  to  represent  some  pictures  to  the  persons  who  were 
invited  to  see  the  tree.  Then  the  presents  were  taken  out  of  the  tree,  & 
given  to  us  Our  teachers  had  presents  also.  I  had  a  very  nice  diary  Urom 
Miss  Rogers,  &  a  very  pretty  small  Parian  pitcher  which  is  on  the  etagere 
as  an  ornament  from  my  teacher  Miss  Byam.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to  see 
the  Stereoptican  almost  every  night  in  a  week.  Many  pictures  represented 
many  buildings,  towers,  cities,  bridges,  ruins,  many  marble  statues,  rivers, 
lakes,  tombs,  &  many  other  things  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  very  fine.  I  saw  a  picture  which  represented  Saint  Peters 
in  Rome  Italy  which  is  the  largest  church  in  the  world  The  dome  of  Saint 
Peters  is  large  enough  to  contain  four  churches  like  ours  in  it,  and  Saint  Peters 
is  large  enough  to  cover  twenty  churches.  I  think  it  is  very  curious  Also  I 
saw  the  Crystal  Palace  which  was  made  of  glass.  There  were  many  fine  stat- 
ues in  many  rooms  of  this  building.  I  presume  you  know  that  Cousin  Arthur 
used  to  go  there  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Some  of  the  pictures  represented 
our  town,  and  some  things  in  the  United  States  which  I  cannot  tell  you.  My 
pet  Fannie  is  well  &  happy.  I  hope  one  of  my  friends  or  Mamma  will  take 
nice  care  of  her  while  I  am  away  next  vacation.  My  friend  lives  in  a  small 
house  where  Aunt  Leila  used  to  live  in  King  Street.  Her  name  is  Ella 
North,  &  I  like  her  exceedingly.  Kext  vacation  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
to  Boston  to  make  you  a  visit.  When  I  go  there  I  should  like  to  take  a 
walk  with  you  around  the  city  eveiy  day  if  possible,  &  I  should  like  to  go, 
and  see  the  Museum  too.  I  hope  I  shall  go  to  see  Bunker  Hill  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  because  I  am  going  to  learn  about  it  in  the  History  pretty 
soon.    I  was  sorry  to  hear  Aunt  Abby,  &  your  brother  fienshaw,  &  Mamma 
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were  not  well  but  I  hope  they  will  be  restored  to  health.    Please  give  my 

love  to  all.     I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  receive  your  letter  if  you  aDl^wer  this. 

Good  Bye. 

I  am  your  affectionate  oonsin. 

E.  Theresa  B  Dudley 

Many  errors  in  the  preceding  compositions,  etc.,  (numbered  from  L 
to  XfV.,)  would  be  instantly  corrected  by  the  children  if  their  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  mistake,  but  in  order  to  show  as  clearly 
as  possible  their  use  and  understanding  of  language,  we  hare  given 
not  the  slightest  hint,  assistance  or  correction. 


NoBTHAMPTOK,  Dec.  81,  1868. 


HARBIET  B.  ROGERS. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAT  AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Rise,  .... 

Learn  passages  of  Scripture, 

Breakfast,   . 

School  in  winter  from 

On  the  playground  till 

Dinner, 

Recreation  till    . 

School, 

On  the  playground  till 

Supper,       • 

Study, 

Devotional  exercises,  .  • 

Work  till    . 

Retire, 


.    6   A.M. 

.    6iA.M. 

.    7    A.M. 

8J  to  Hi  A.  M. 

.    12       M. 

.    12       M. 

.    HP.M. 

IJ  to  4i  P.  M. 

.    5    P.M. 

.    6    P.M. 

6  to  7    P.M. 

.    7iP.M. 

.    8iP.M. 

9   P.M. 


This  order  is  not  for  the  youngest  children,  as  some  of  them  are  in 
school  less  than  four  hours  a  day,  and  go  to  bed  between  six  and 
seTen  P.  M. 

Sundays. 

Study  one  hour  in  the  morning  for  Sabbath  school. 

Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  matrons  in  the 
A.M. 

After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 

The  different  dasses  have  Sabbath  school  with  the  teachers  in  the 
P.  M,,  using  Peet's  Scrinture  Lessons,  "Peep  g£  Day,"  Rufus  W» 
Clark's  "Heroes  of  the  Bible,"  and  "Lessons  on  Religious  Duties 
and  Christian  Morals." 

In  the  evening  two  hours  are  devoted  to  reading  and  devotional 
exercises  with  the  older  children. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  four  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  one  hundred 
dollars;  payable  semi-annually  in  adoance,  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No  de- 
duction, except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be  made 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness. 

Tlie  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf  mutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
*on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  schooL  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should  be 
marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stam]^s.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  ademoons.  Strangers  at 
all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 


^.A^jt^  ^Z^      ^^^ft^^^t-^   ^^ 
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HEPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDEITT. 


Hon.  JosBPH  White,  Secrttary  of  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

Dear  Sm: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Dcaf-Mutes  for  the  year  ending 
February  1st,  1870. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the 
year  has  been  forty-three.  The  preeeiit  number  is  forty-one,  includ- 
ing three  day  pupils.  Of  these,  ten  were  bom  deufj  thirteen  either 
lost  their  hearing  before  learning  to  speak,  or  their  speech  after  be- 
coming deaf,  and  therefore  have  little  or  no  aft  vantage  over  the  former, 
and  eighteen  were  semi-mutes  or  semi -deaf  Twenty-niue  are  from 
Massachusetts,  twenty-five  of  whom  are  aided  by  the  State.  The 
remaining  twelve  pupils  are  from  eight  other  States. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  generally  good,  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  satisfactory.  Our  pupils  improve  steadily  in  reading 
from  the  lips  and  in  the  use  of  language,  and  if  their  improvement  in 
articulation  happens  to  be  slower,  it  gives  us  no  reason  for  discourage- 
ment. When  we  remember  how  many  years  are  often  required  to 
teach  a  hearing  child  to  speak  distinctly,  we  cannot  expect  deaf 
children  with  but  two  or  three  years'  training  to  be  adepts  in  speak- 
ing. Our  school  is  yet  too  young  to  show  great  results,  but  we  can 
report  steady  and  encouraging  progress.  Most  of  our  children  are 
not  old  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  for  special  eftbrt,  and  have  been 
too  short  a  time  under  instruction  to  have  fixed  the  habit  of  distinct 
enunciation.  Some,  too,  who  have  become  deaf  from  disease  will 
never  speak  so  well,  probably,  as  those  who  were  bom  deaf,  and  whose 
organs  of  speech  have  not  been  injured.  But  our  object  is  not  only 
to  teach  the  deaf  child  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  but  to  educate 
the  mind  and  train  the  understanding.  This,  judging  from  our  ex- 
perience thus  far^  can  be  done  at  least  as  well  by  our  method  as  by 
any  other,  while  the  great  advantage  which  we  claim  for  our  system 
U,  that  it  brings  our  pupils  into  direct  communication  with  the  hear- 
ing aTid  speaking  world  about  them,  and  teaches  them  to  think  in 
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Engliah.  It  hns  been  stated  by  Professor  Day,  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
ponents and  advocates  of  the  sign  language,  and  more  recently  by 
Professor  Fay,  that  they  do  not  know  one  congenitally  deaf  person 
who  uses  written  language  with  the  freedom  and  accuracy  of  an  edu- 
cated hearing  and  speaking  man.  We  have  an  instance  under  our 
own  observation  of  one  who  became  deaf  at  four  years  old,  and  who, 
having  been  cdncatcd  by  articulation,  reads,  writes  and  speaks  the 
English  language  with  entire  ease  and  accuracy.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  result  may  be  the  same  with  those  bom  deaf. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  so  great  as  last  year,  in 
conBcquenee  of  our  being  obliged  to  refuse  many  applications  for  want 
of  room.  The  great  need  of  suitable  buildings  has  been  long  evident 
to  the  corporation.  A  committee  has  been  chosen  to  procure  a  build- 
ing site,  and  several  desirable  locations  have  been  offered.  Another 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for 
building. 

The  founder  of  our  institution,  its  early  and  constant  friend,  John 
Clarke,  of  Korthampton,  died  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1869.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  bom,  and  always  lived,  in  Northampton.  By  his  industry  and 
accuracy,  his  strict  honesty  and  fmgality,  he  accumulated  a  handsome 
property,  from  which  he  gave  to  the  worthy  objects  of  charity  that 
were  presented  to  him.  From  his  modesty  few  were  aware  of  the 
amount  thus  yearly  bestowed.  Before  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only 
child,  several  years  ago,  it  is  known  that  he  had  for  some  years  felt 
the  importance  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts.  His  interest 
in  tills  subject  was  probably  first  aroused  by  his  own  deafness,  from 
which  lie  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  was 
strengthened  by  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Dudley;  but  it  was 
througli  the  message  of  Govemor  Bullock  to  the  general  court  in 
Januarj^  1867,  that  the  public  first  became  aware  of  his  intentions. 
Governor  Bullock  said,  "Assured  as  I  am,  on  substantial  grounds, 
that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will  develop  rich  sources  of 
private  benefaction,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  initial 
steps  be  taken  to  jjrovide  for  this  class  of  dependents  within  our 
Commonwealth,"  Application  was  made  to  the  legislature  the  same 
winter  for  an  Act  to  incorporate  an  institution  for  the  deaf.  After 
great  opposition  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  the  govemor  was 
authorized  to  send  deaf  children  to  the  institution,  the  expenses  to 
be  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  name  the  institution  after  Mr.  Clarke 
he  modestly  declined,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Massachusetts  School.  It  was  only  after  repeated  solicitation  that  he 
gave  his  consent.     As  soon  as  the  corporation  was  organized,  in  July, 
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1867,  a  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  who  expressed  his  readi- 
ness immediately  to  transfer  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
He  imposed  no  conditions,  leaving  the  disposition  of  piincipal  and 
interest  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  corporators.  In  1868  he 
pui-chased  a  lot  of  land  for  the  institution,  but  on  learning  that  objec- 
tions would  be  made  to  the  location  he  sold  it,  without  even  offering 
it  to  the  corporation.  He  always  took  great  interest  in  the  school, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  children  and  their  progress. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Clarke  made  the  institution  his  residuary  legatee,  and 
provided  fof  the  accumulation  of  the  fund  until  it  should  reach  the 
value  of  $200,000  in  gold,  "to  be  held  by  said  institution  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  and  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  such  branch  of  said  insti- 
tution as  may  be  established  or  maintained  in  said  Northampton.'^ 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  donation  ever  made  by  an  individual 
to  a  deaf-mute  school,  and  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  by  one  person 
to  any  institution  in  our  country.  It  has  been  voted  to  procure  a 
likeness  of  our  benefactor,  to  be  hung  in  the  school-room,  that  those 
who  in  future  days  may  be  blessed  by  his  gift,  shall  be  taught  to 
remember  him  to  whom  they  are  so  deeply  indebted,  and  that  "  in 
coming  years,  when  we  shall  have  passed  away,  and  our  agency  in 
this  labor  of  love  shall  have  been  forgotten,  successive  generations  of 
the  silent  restored  to  speech,  shall  articulate  with  gratitude  the  name 
of  John  Clarke  of  Northampton." 

This  institution  has  been  the  means  of  great  and  extended  useful- 
ness, not  only  in  what  it  has  already  accomplished,  but  in  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  called  to  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  through- 
out the  country.  The  discussion  in  our  legislature  in  1867  led,  in 
that  year,  to  Mr.  Gallaudet's  visit  to  Europe,  and  to  his  useful  and 
instructive  report  upon  the  European  Schools.  Many  teacjiers  from 
other  institutions  have  since  visited  ours ;  classes  in  articulation  have 
been  organized  in  the  institutions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Indiana,  and  preparations  have 
been  made  to  form  classes  in  other  institutions  as  soon  as  suitable 
te£^hers  can  be  procured.  If  these  classes  are  instructed  by  earnest, 
enthusiastic  teachers,  they  must  show  good  results,  but  if  they  are 
formed  simply  as  an  experiment,  with  but  little  hope  and  scarcely  a 
wish  that  they  should  succeed,  they  will  prove  a  failure.  We  believe, 
however,  that  under  the  best  teachers,  the  progress  could  not  be  so 
rapid,  nor  the  success  so  complete,  as  in  a  school  where  signs  are  not 
used,  but  where  teaching  is  by  articulation,  and  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pupils. 

A  free  public  day-school  for  deaf  mutes  has  recently  been  opened 
in  Boston,  taught  by  articulation.    As  this  and  a  school  in  Pittsburg, 
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Pennsylvania,  arc  tho  only  day-schools  for  the  deaf  in  America,  it  may 
be  wdl  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  it.  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King, 
when  a  member  of  the  general  court,  became  interested  in  our  insti- 
tution. He  was  also  one  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  and,  on 
investigation,  he  found  that  there  were  many  deaf  mutes  in  Boston 
who  might  be  taught  in  a  day-school.  Further  inquiries  by  the  school 
committee  showed  that  there  were  fifty  deaf  children  requiring  in- 
Btruction  in  Boston  alone,  twenty-two  of  whom  were  at  Hartford  or 
Northampton,  and  twenty-eiglit  at  home,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
idleness.  When  it  was  determined  to  organize  a  school  thirty-six 
applied  for  admission,  in  eluding  several  from  adjacent  cities.  The 
school  was  organized  in  September,  but  suitable  rooms  were  not 
found  for  it  until  the  10th  of  November,  1869,  when  it  opened  with 
twenty-five  pupils  and  three  teachers.  These  teachers  had  already, 
in  the  spring,  visited  our  institution  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  our 
method ;  one  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher,  and  another  taught 
for  three  years  a  deaf  child  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  corporators. 
The  committee  of  this  school  have  recently  made  a  report  in  which 
they  aay :  "  The  cliildren  are  very  anxious  to  learn,  and  their  progress 
has  exceeded  our  best  anticipations ;  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
knowing,  the  parents  are  delighted  with  the  beginning  which  has  been 
made.  The  school  is  held  in  general  favor  among  our  citizens,  as  far 
as  they  are  informed ;  the  enterprise  has  met  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  city  council,  and  there  has  not  been  a  dissenting  voice 
or  vote  in  this  board  "  Convenient  rooms  for  the  school  have  been 
finally  procured  at  No.  11  Femberton  Square. 

A^  a  still  further  result  of  the  attention  called  to  the  condition  of 
tlie  deaf;  the  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  under  instruction  has 
buen  greatly  increased  at  Hartford  and  elsewhere.  In  1857  there 
were  ninety  Massanhusetts  pupils  at  Hartford;  in  1867  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,— an  increase  of  twenty-seven  in  ten  years,  or  an  aver- 
age of  three  a  year.  In  1809  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
at  Hartford,  twenty-nine  at  Northampton  and  twenty-five  at  Boston, 
^-total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine, — an  increase  of  fifty-four  in 
two  years,  or  au  average  of  twenty-seven  a  year. 

The  attain  me  nta  of  our  pupils  are  shown  by  the  report  of  the  prin- 
cipal, presented  herewith^  and  the  annexed  compositions. 

We  have  again  to  return  our  thanks  to  Drs.  Fish  and  De  WolfJ  for 
medical  services,  either  wholly  or  partially  gratuitous ;  to  Dr.  North, 
for  dental  services  rendered  gratuitously ;  to  the  friends  who  remem- 
bered the  children  by  their  kind  Christmas  gifts;  to  the  Clarke  Paper 
Mill  Co.,  for  a  supply  of  writing  paper;  to  Messrs.  Marsh,  Boland  & 
Prindle,  Kn  owl  ton,  Hamlm  &  Smith,  Bridgeman  &  Graves,  and  others, 
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for  goods  sold  at  a  discoant.  We  also  again  return  our  thanks  to  the 
CoDuecticut  River  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Companies,  for 
paislng  members  of  the  institution  over  their  roads  at  reduced  rates  i 
to  Messrs-  Trumbull  &  Gere,  for  the  "Hampshire  Gazette;"  to  the 
American  Tract  Society,  for  ten  copies  of  the  "  Child  at  Home ; "  to 
the  Messrs.  Chamberlain  <fc  Sweety  for  the  "Deaf  Mute*s  Friend*" 

The  financial  statement  of  the  institution  is  annexed  hereto,  and 
followed  by  the  list  of  pupils  and  the  report  of  Miss  Rogers,  the  prin- 
cipal. 

For  the  Corporation. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  PreHd&U, 
KoKTHA3iPT0Nj  February  8,  1870. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 

1869-70. 


The  Treasurer  holds,  |46,0(H>  U.  S.  bonds,  the  pr^eiit  m&rlcet 

value  of  which  is  about .     152,000  OO 

And  cash  on  hand^         .        .        < ^,603  M 

Total,  about 159,000  00 

IL     RkCEIPTB  and  EXPSHDITURES  FOR  1869* 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Feb-  2,  1870,  were^— 

Cash  on  hand,  February  2, 1869, .  |3,574  IQ 

Frojn  the  fund  and  Jnlercat^ 3,790  71 

the  State  of  Massac huacttSf  ..*,.».  4375  OO 

pnpila,  .._..*,-,..  »6,4&7  49 

116,746  36 

The  expenses  and  liabilities  were— 

For  furniture  and  fuituresi fllO  05 

fuel  and  Ifghts,        .        .        .        t        .        .        .       107  48 

rent. 1 1335  46 

salaries^ {2,660  00 

board,    , ,   7J22  20 

inoidetitftla, 554  03 

$12,595  30 

Of  thii  total  f  452.78  is  due  and  unpaid,  leaving  a  cash  balance 
of  16,603.84,  and  a  balance  above  liabilitiei  of      .        ,        ,        .         6,151  06 

*  Of  tliU  9350  wu  pdd  by  ftoDtber  EhCe. 

t  or  tbii  9S52  TS  Is  dtut  and  tiupuld  b«lD^  mot  hota  Swvmber  fr,  1869,  to  ICuch  1, 1S7D. 

}  Of  ibis,  9100  UDpdii  if  due  Much  1,  IBTO. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRIIfCrPAI.. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Jmtitutiofu 

Gb77tlemek  : — The  year  for  which  thia  Report  is  made  out  dates 
irom  December  31,  186B,  to  December  Bl,  1869.  During  this  period 
the  number  of  different  pupils  has  been  forty-three^  the  average  num- 
ber thirty-five^  while  the  present  number  is  forty-one.  The  present 
number  of  classes  is  si^,  of  single  pupils  three,  the  number  of  teachers 
five,  and  the  number  of  recitations  iu  a  day  is  tifty-five.  The  general 
progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  good«  In  speaking  of  them,  those  last 
admitted  are  firat  mentioned. 

Nbw  Pupils. 

Since  the  opening  of  tbe  school-year  in  September  last,  ten  new 
pupils  have  been  added  t<»  the  schooL  With  these  no  good  classifi- 
cation could  be  made,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  their 
attainments  and  age,  the  latter  varying  from  five  to  seventeen  years. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  now  pupils : — 

Josephine  M.  Wahe,  Worcester  (thirteen  years  old),  lost  hearing 
at  eleven  years  j  James  P,  Bubbank^  Salem  (nine  years  old)^  deaf  at 
six  years  and  eight  months.  These  two  joined  the  "  First  Special 
Gass." 

Etta  M.  Mouse,  West  Brookfield  (seventeen  years  old),  a  congen- 
ital mute.  She  spoke  quite  a  number  of  separate  words  and  wrote  a^ 
very  few  words  when  she  entered-  By  December  13,  she  had  ac- 
quired the  sounds  of  "b,"  *'d"  and  "g,"  which  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  alphabet* 

FuEDEmcK  O*  MoRKis,  Pontiac,  Mch*  (sixteen  years  old),  deaf  at 
seven  months.  lie  spoke  very  indistinctly,  having  an  idea  of  a  whole 
phrase,  but  not  of  the  separate  wonls  comprising  it;  for  instance,  he 
said  '*  Where  de 'gar  live?"  for  '* Where  do  you  live?"  **Wha  de 
'gar  mean?"  for  "What  do  you  mean?"  and  *'Yek'er"  for  "Yes, 
slr."^  He  had  no  idea  of  spelling.  He  has  since  improved  very  much 
in  speaking. 
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Jamijs  D-  Allex,  Montague  (twelve  years  old),  deaf  at  six  years, 
co[tld  talk  soniewhnt  with  his  mother,  but  for  a  fortnight  after  entering 
did  not  speak  aloud  or  so  that  he  could  be  understood.  His  speech 
was  very  imperff*ct,  one  side  of  his  mouth  having  been  paralyzed  by 
the  pickncas  which  made  him  deaf.  .  He  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
December  13,  he  first  gave  the  sound  of  "k,"  but  was  still  unable  to 

givo"K""d;'"g." 

Harry  E.  EadbitTj  Boston  (eight  years  old),  deaf  at  five  years, 
retained  his  speech,  but  had  received  no  instruction.  December  1, 
obtained  the  sound  of  "k,"  but  not  "b,"  "d,"  "g."  The  four  pupils 
just  mentioned  have  been  taught  together,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  join  the  "  Second  Division  of  1867.** 
At  the  present  date  (December  31),  they  articulate,  read  from  the 
lips  and  write  one  hundred  and  forty  words,  and  understand  many 
sentences  containing  these  words.  They  also  give  several  answers  to 
the  questions  *'  What  is  that?"  "  Where  is  your  slate  ?"  &c. 

JoHX  A-  Edsow,  Ipswich  (seven  years  old),  deaf  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age,  had  received  no  instruction.  Kitty  Minob,  North- 
ampton (six  years  old),  whose  parents  removed  here  from  Ohio  solely 
on  her  account,  tost  bearing  at  two  years  of  age  and  before  she  had 
learned  to  talk.  She  spoke  a  few  words  when  she  entered  school,  but 
had  received  no  other  instruction.  These  two  little  ones,  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  read  from  the  lips  and  wrote  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
ulphabot.  They  could  articulate  all  these  except  "b,"  "d,"  "g," 
"  k."  We  do  not  trouble  little  children  to  learn  «  x  "  and  "  q."  They 
know  six  words  at  this  time — to  speak,  read,  write  and  understand. 
When  they  had  eight  words,  sentences  were  given  them.  They  now 
read  from  the  lii)s,  write  and  understand  forty-five  words,  and  read 
and  understand  nearly  as  many  sentences  formed  from  them,  but  have 
not  yet  gained  the  four  most  difScult  sounds  of  the  alphabet. 

Lilly  Mitchell,  Columbus,  Ohio  (five  years  old),  lost  hearing  at 
two  yeat^  of  age*  She  was  not  quite  five  when  she  entered,  and  was 
fio  more  mature  than  some  children  of  three  years.  She  had  once 
talked,  but  had  lost  all^  and  could  make  no  sound  for  a  word  or  letter, 
although  her  mother  wrote  that  she  had  obtained  the  sound  of  "  o  ** 
from  her  many  times.  For  weeks  every  possible  eflfort  was  made  with 
her,  not  by  one  teacher  alone,  but  by  each  teacher  in  school,  to  bring 
forth  a  sound.  She  placed  her  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat,  on  her 
cheat  and  before  her  mouth,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  she  only  placed 
her  lips  and  tongue  in  the  right  position  without  producing  a  sound. 
Even  the  breathing  of  "  h  "  was  not  acquired  for  some  weeks.  Occa- 
sionally she  made  a  sound,  and  sometimes  reproduced  it. 

At  one  time  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession  she  did  this  by  put- 
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lang  lier  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat,  and  then  it  was  lost.  At  another 
time  she  spoke  the  word  "  hoy  "  aloud  for  several  successive  day  a,  and 
then  followed  days  of  silence.  Duriiiof  this  time  she  was  learning  to 
recognize  by  sight,  read  from  the  lips,  and  write  some  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  two  or  three  words*  She  would  often  make  a  loud 
eoand  when  at  play  with  the  children,  and  always  when  illustrating 
the  word  *'run." 

One  day  one  of  the  little  girls  gave  the  sounds  of  "V'  "^^  and 
(tg"  ^hile  all  were  attempting  to  get  them,  and  Lilly,  putting  her 
hand  on  the  child*s  throat  to  see  how  it  was  done,  gave  the  sound  of 
"in,"  Since  that  time  she  has  always  produced  that  sound  when  the 
teacher  gave  ^'  b."  Here  seemed  to  be  a  starting  point,  and  for  a  week 
previous  to  date  (December  31),  there  hae  been  a  steady  improvement, 
one  day  making  sounds  for  "  m  "  and  "  a,"  the  next  for  all  the  vowels, 
the  third  giving  the  combinations  "  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu*"  The  following 
day  she  gave  a  different  sound  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  some  of 
which  were  correct,  and  to-day  she  articulated  twelve  letters  without 
help*  We  are  very  hopeful  now  that  she  will  never  again  lose  this 
power.  Oar  faith  has  always  been  strong  that  some  time^  if  not  thia 
year  or  next^  she  would  be  able  to  talk,  for  she  had  once  the  power  of 
speech,  was  not  deficient  mentally,  and  could,  at  times,  produce  sounds. 
All  she  needed  was  to  know  how  to  reproduce  them  at  will. 

CoEXELiA  M.  Nklson,  Pouglikecpsie,  N*  Y.  (six  years  old),  lost 
hearing  at  eighteen  months.  Slie  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of 
entering  school  about  eight  weeks  after  the  other  little  ones.  Some 
of  them  then  knew  the  alphabet,  and  were  beginning  to  comprehend 
little  sentences*  It  was  hoped  with  extra  effort  to  bring  her  into  a 
class  with  Kitty  and  John,  but  a  few  weeks*  trial  showed  she  was  not 
anfliciently  mature  to  advance  so  rapidly,  and  she  is  now  learning  w*ith 
Lilly.  They  read  from  the  lips,  and  write  nineteen  letters  and  eight 
words.  Cornelia  has  been  under  instruction  seven  weeks.  During 
the  fourth  week  she  obtained  the  sounds  of  "  bj"  "  d,"  **  g "  at  one 
lesson,  and  can  now  articulate  the  words  which  she  writes,  and  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  "k,''  ''j,"  **x"  and  '^  q."  These  four 
younger  children  have  had  from  two  to  three  hours'  instruction  a  day. 

Pupils  of  Last  Yeah, 

The  pupils,  which  in  last  year's  report  were  designated  as  "  Class 
A^"  in  a  few  months  joined  other  classes  for  articulating  exercises. 
They  have  aU  improved  during  the  year,  both  in  speaking  and  lip- 
reading. 

The  *'  Regidar  Class  of  1S68  "  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school' 
year  was  united  with  the  *^  Second  Division  "  of  the  class  of  1867»    It 
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waa  not  so  far  advanced  as  thia  diviBion^  but  the  difference  in  att^- 
ment  was  not  Bufficient  to  warrant  carrying  tbem  on  as  separate 
classes. 

By  this  union  we  have  a  class  of  eleven  pupils,  varying  in  age  from 
five  to  twelve  years.  They  are : — ^Edwjk  Jaggak  (six  yeara  old), 
deaf  at  three  years  and  ten  months,  retained  many  words ;  J,  Luptok 
Hainz9  (eight  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  three  years,  retained  some 
connected  language,  but  was  seldom  understood  except  hj  his 
parents ;  Alfred  Km  win  (eight  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  one  year 
of  age  J  Willy  D.  Muxgeb  (nine  years  old),  deaf  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age;  John  MoKeil  (nine  yeara  old),  deaf  at  four  years, 
and  having  lost  all  idea  of  language;  Harry  W,  Nevees  (eleven 
years  old),  deaf  at  twenty  months,  b«t  spoke  some  separate  words ; 
Habrt  Ward  (nine  years  old),  and  Josie  Ward  (seven  years  old), 
congenital  mutes ;  John  Y.  French  (seven  years  old),  partially  deaf 
at  two  years,  spoke  a  few  words ;  Bkhtha  Howes  (seven  yeara  old)> 
congenital  mute ;  Alfred  Ellsworth  (nine  years  old),  deaf  at  two 
years,  but  tlid  not  talk* 

None  of  these  children  had  received  instruction  previous  to  entering 
this  school. 

They  now  have  exercises  in  describing  pictures,  in  filling  sentences, 
and  in  reading  little  stories  made  for  them.  The  majority  of  the  class 
connt  to  100,  and  write  all  these  numbers  in  figures  and  in  wards, 
while  some  of  tbem  can  write  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  from 
1  to  10. 

Annexed  to  the  record  of  this  and  the  other  classes  will  be  found  a 
few  compositions  written  by  members  of  the  class,  without  suggestion 
or  assistance  of  any  kind  fi-om  the  teachers ; 

L      DESCRIPTION  OF  A   PICTURE. 

The  hoy  ia  staying  with  the  crow»  The  boy  is  lying  oa  the  ground.  The 
crow  will  not  bite  the  boy.  The  crow  is  very  pretty*  Ho  would  nol  like  the 
Btjboal.  Thy  book  ib  oa  the  group tl.  There  are  tbree  crow.  The  crow  ean  fly 
with  two  wing.  Tbo  crow  will  not  hurt  the  crow.  The  crow  baa  no  gUl&.  The 
ibrub  IS  very  far  off  Tommy  looks  at  the  crows.  Tommys  bat  in  on  the  ground. 
The  boy  can  sing  the  book.  John  T.  French. 

tr.      DKaORII-TlON   OF  A  PICTUKE. 

TIjo  bird  are  etaniling  on  the  tree.  The  nest  \m  on  the  leaves.  One  bird  ih 
flying  up  high  in  the  aky.  The  tree  is  in  the  water.  One  binl  ij  not  fdling 
in  the  water.  There  are  three  birds.  The  egg  is  in  the  neat  There  are  eight 
eggs.  The  wood  ia  on  the  leaves.  The  bird  is  not  falling  down  on  the  many 
leavea.  J.  Luptok  Haines. 
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rn,      DESCRIPTION'  OF   A   PICT0BE. 

Kow  wo  are  going  to  write  about  a  picture,  Tbe  sbecp  eats  tUe  leaf*  There 
are  three  aheep.  The  iheep  h  wooU  Tho  aheep  has  a  long  legs-  Ooe  sheep  m 
large  Two  aliecp  are  two.  The  basket  is  on  the  ground.  The  girl  loves  tht 
sLeep.  The  girl  has  long  hair.  I  can  sec  the  small  bouse.  The  girl  walks  with 
tte  sheep.  The  sheep  has  abort  well.  Tlie  man  ritlea  horse baek.  There  arB 
four  birds.  The  sun  is  all  gone.  The  sheep  has  very  short  tail.  The  sheep 
has  short  ears.     The  aheep  faaa  black  leg^  Bertha  IIowes* 

Second  Spkcjal  Class. 

In  September  last  the  "First  Division  of  the  class  of  1867"  wa« 
united  with  this  okss,  which  now  consists  of  Ella  Towlk  (nine  years 
old),  who  lost  hearing  at  sixteen  months;  Mary  Emua  WinxTifiR 
(twelve  years  old),  ii  congenital  mute  j  Gkorge  C,  Sawvkr  (nine 
years  okl),  who  lost  hearing  at  one  year,  and  has  been  ont  of  school 
more  than  half  of  this  year;  Eduak  T.  Mason  (fourteen  years  old), 
partially  deaf  from  infancy  (entered  1868)  ;  Marietta  C,  Kichols 
(twenty-one  years  old),  who  lost  hearing  at  eighteen  months  (entered 
1868);  IlATTiii:  F.  Robinson  (fifteen  ye^rs  old),  a  congenital  mute 
(entered  1868),  (These  last  two  had  received  previous  instruction  by 
Bigns  and  the  manual  alphabet  They  have  improved  in  speaking  and 
lip*reading,  but  more  in  their  use  of  language.)  HAiutT  Jordan 
(eleven  yeara  old),  a  congenital  mute  j  Aktuur  Keith  (ten  years 
old),  who  lost  hearing  at  two  years ;  Feank  Bo  wees  (eleven  years 
old)^  partially  deaf  from  infancy. 

They  have  daily  exercises  in  reading  Uttle  stories,  spelling,  defining, 
forming  sentences  and  in  description  of  pictures.  They  have  also 
exercises  in  reading  a  story  from  a  tcacher'*s  lips  and  writing  it  on 
the  slate  as  she  reads.  They  have  lessons  in  geography  and  arithme- 
tic, being  now  quite  familiar  with  mental  and  written  addition  and 
subtraction* 

Sfechibms  of  Composition, 

IV.      DBSCRlFTIOff  OF   A   PICTUKE. 

I  am  facing  to  write  about  picture.  The  white  dog  cannot  talk  near  the  door 
the  woman  hmd*i  the  door  in  the  house.  The  children  are  looking  to  see  the 
on  the  window  sill.  The  dog  cannot  get  up  the  knock  in  tho  door  because  he  ii 
very  smaller.  He  is  carrvinjr  the  bosket  ^o  home.  I  think  the  apples  and 
potatoes  and  meat  and  pie  and  fiour  in  the  bucket*  The  children  are  laughing 
the  dog  near  the  woman.  1  think  tho  white  dog  cannot  find  go  to  homo  becuse 
he  djcl  not  know  how  The  dog  jump  over  the  two  feet  on  the  stone  steep  near 
the  door.  He  is  very  short  tail.  The  beautiful  flower  blossom  on  the  wall  in 
the  hou^e.  I  think  the  woman  to  make  the  fiower  blossom  on  the  wall  the  string 
in  tbe  house.  I  tliink  summer  or  winter.  I  cannot  see  the  stone  of  the  door  and 
because  beside  the  door*  The  two  boy  is  laughing  look  at  the  dog  near  the 
window.  EnoAR  T,  Ma50^« 
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V,      THE  SCOTCH  TKRRIER, 

The  dog  is  Etanding  on  tho  ground  And  the  ffmall  dog  leans  agamat  side  tbe 
Tiewfoundland  dogs  back.  The  t^nglish  terrier  was  lapped  some  water  in  tbe  pan 
because  he  waa  hungry  He  bas  a  very  long  baSr  on  hjs  back  and  he  will  be 
Tcry  warm.  Three  dogs  are  plajing  in  the  yanl  tn  summer  and  be  sleepia  in  the 
dog's  house  because  he  ia  \ory  tired.  The  dog  cannot  make  the  house  because 
he  is  not  ignorant  Sometimes  the  dog  will  draw  tbe  wagon  «ind  the  boy  make 
the  harness  and  bridle  on  the  back  and  be  drawing  it  because  be  is  very  strong. 
The  dog  lolls  with  bis  mouth  because  he  m  very  tired.  Tbe  dog  has  very  short 
hair  because  he  is  very  little  dog.  The  little  dog  like  to  play  with  the  New- 
foundland ,dog,  because  he  want  to  like  to  love  it*  The  dog  ait  ting  on  the 
ground  becauBe  be  lolls  with  his  moutb.  The  father  dog  will  not  buy  aome 
money  for  somethiDg*  I  have  one  dog  at  home  in  Charleston*  The  dog  stand- 
ing on  bis  leg  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  scotch  terrier  catcb  small  rata  and 
ho  will  cat  the  rata.  The  newfoundland  dog  move  tbe  ears  and  the  fly  is  sitting 
on  the  ears.  I  think  tbe  dog  will  bite  the  boy  ami  be  will  strike  it.  Three  dog 
plays  in  the  house  and  he  will  cat  some  food  in  the  morning.  Newfoundland 
dog  and  engli^h  Terrier  will  drink  some  wnter  because  he  is  yery  tired.  The 
doga  will  go  to  in  the  house  to  sleep  with  bia  eyes.  I  think  the  tree  grow  will 
bo  very  large.  The  giri  has  given  some  food  to  the  dogs  to  cat  some  meat  and 
potato  and  fish  and  bread.  Georok  $A\rTBa. 

VI,      SHEEF  AND  LAMBS. 

I  am  going  to  write  about  the  picture  of  the  sbeep  and  lambs.  The  girl  is 
looking  at  the  lamb  at  the  lamb  look  at  her.  The  other  lamb  and  filicsep  sitting 
down  on  the  ground  because  tbey  are  very  tired.  The  sun  sbines  at  tbe  shadow 
of  tbe  leaves  trees  and  fences.  The  mother  sheep  bas  very  thick  wool  to  keep 
tbe  lambs  to  go  under  the  abeep  bodies  warm.  I  think  the  lamba  have  very  thin 
wools  and  by  and  by  they  will  grow  ehcep  and  have  very  thick  wool.  The  girl 
ii  leaning  on  tbe  door  on  the  wall.  The  sheepa  wool  is  in  wares  because  it  ia 
too  cold  this  morning.  I  think  the  rock  ia  covered  with  tbe  grass.  I  think  tbe 
gra£s  is  beautiful  wtth  green  for  the  abeepa  and  lambs  to  eat  it  because  they  are 
vary  hungry,  I  think  tbe  lamb  jumps  on  the  abeeps  back  to  ride,  I  like  to  play 
with  tbe  abeep  and  lambs.  The  girl  ask  her  father  and  If  she  can  go  and  play 
with  tbe  lambs  in  the  yard  ne*ir  ber  liouse.  The  girl  peeps  at  tbe  lambs  and 
ebeep  when  she  laugh  and  by  and  by  abe  will  go  and  then  say  come  here  pretty 
and  all  the  animala  get  up  and  then  she  wants  open  tbe  d<K>r  and  tbey  will  go  in 
the  yard  aiid  perhaps  ber  father  or  mother  laugh  when  she  plays  with  them  and 
then  she  say  a  come  come  come  to  them  go  in  tbe  barn  and  sleep.  The  girl  is 
holding  the  door  which  she  is  going  open  tbe  door  off.  The  blue  sky  is  very 
dear  but  it  is  not  very  cloudy.  Very  small  white  «ky  is  very  cloudy.  Tbe 
other  lamb  is  sitting  which  is  aneezing  because  the  ^y  go  in  ita  noae.  Tbey  are 
different  kind  of  animals  and  the  color  of  tbe  lamb  is  white  black  yellow  and 
brown  in  this  picture.  I  think  tbe  dog  barks  at  the  sheep  or  lamba.  The 
mother  sheep  and  two  lambs  have  sharp  clawj^  and  perhaps  they  dig  the  ground 
olT  and  then  put  the  bone  in  it.  The  flowers  blossom  in  the  ground  and  they 
look  very  beautifuL  Ahtuiir  KEixn, 
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Vn.      THE  ASS. 

The  girl  ib  riding  on  the  asse's  back  and  she  is  going  to  have  a  nice  time.  I 
can  see  a  very  small  baby  ass  running  beside  the  mother  ass  in  the  picture.  The 
boj  who  put  the  bridle  because  the  girl  wanted  to  drive  the  ass  very  much. 
The  mother  ass  has  very  long  ears  on  hb  head  and  the  baby  ass  have  very  short 
ears.  The  boy  put  the  large  saddle  on  the  asse's  back  to  ride  for  the  girl.  The 
mother  ass  has  very  long  tail  but  the  baby  ass  has  very  short  tail  than  the  baby 
donkey's.  The  baby  ass  has  all  green  and  brown  hair  to  keep  her  very  warm. 
God  made  the  baby  ass  for  the  mother  ass  and  in  the  morning  they  get  up  very 
early  when  the  boy  and  girl  conie  in  the  bam  and  see  them  and  by  and  by  her 
fiither  will  come  in  the  bam  and  let  the  baby  ass  and  mother  ass  come  to  walk 
and  run  all  day.  The  baby  ass  have  no  long  manes  on  his  neck  because  she  was 
a  very  small  ass.  I  think  the  carpenter  make  the  large  saddle  for  the  giris  to 
ride  on  the  asse's  back  and  the  carpenter  is  very  good  man.  I  can  see  the  red 
and  yellow  and  brown  bridle  is  on  the  asse's  face.  The  ass  is  a  very  large  horse 
and  there  is  a  very  small  horse.  The  boy  who  wears  a  brown  pants  and  a  yellow 
vest  and  a  white  shirt  He  wears  his  brown  hat  and  a  yellow  ribbon  on  his 
head.  His  hair  is  brown.  The  girl  wear  her  blue  dress  and  red  and  yellow 
shawl  and  I  think  it  looks  very  pretty.  She  wears  drab  hat  and  blue  feathers 
because  her  mother  bought  her  new  hat  in  the  store  and  she  gave  it  to  the  girL 
I  can  see  the  green  grass  and  brown,  yeUow  in  the  field.  I  can  see  the  shadows 
of  the  asses  and  boy.  There  is  much  red  sky  and  white,  blue  sky.  By  and  by 
the  girl  will  get  off  from  the  asse's  back  and  then  she  will  go  into  the  house  to 
keep  her  warm  and  the  boy  will  lead  them  in  the  bam. 

Frahk  Bowbrs. 

FiBST  Special  Class. 

The  members  of  this  dass  are :  Josephinb  A.  Annan  (nineteen 
years  old),  lost  hearing  at  two  years,  but  retained  speech,  and  had 
been  instructed  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  previous  to  entering 
in  1868 ;  Alice  L.  Houghton  (fifteen  years  old),  partially  deaf  from 
birth ;  Fannie  M.  Cushing  (thirteen  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  had  lost  all  idea  of  language  when  her  instruction 
began ;  Willie  S.  Langdon  (eleven  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  five 
and  a  half  years,  retained  imperfect  speech,  but  was  fast  forgetting 
connected  language ;  Isabel  E.  Pobter  (eleven  years  old),  lost  hear- 
ing at  three  years,  retained  a  few  words ;  Walter  F.  Moese  (eleven 
years  old),  a  congenital  mute ;  Michael  J.  Eeogh  (eleven  years  old), 
lost  hearing  at  five  years;  Ella  D.  Moobb  (eleven  years  old),  lost 
hearing  at  six  years.  The  last  two  mentioned  have  been  promoted 
from  the  first  division  of  the  "class  of  1867.** 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September  last,  this  class  was  increased 

by  the  admission  of  Josephine  M.  Ware  (thirteen  years  old),  who 

lost  hearing  at  eleven  years,  and  did  not  attend  school  after  being  deaf 

tmtil  she  entered  here:  she  talked  well,  and  could  read  her  mother's 
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lips  considerably ;  and  James  P»  BuBBA^rK  (nine  years  old),  deaf  at 
six  years  eight  months,  retained  speech,  a  good  use  of  language,  read 
the  lips  a  very  Utile  and  rt^ad  children's  books  iinderstandingly.  He 
had  received  but  one  yearns  instruction  before  becoming  deaf,  and  did 
not  attend  school  ailcrward.  Neither  of  these  new  pupils  knew  the 
multiplication  table,  or  anything  of  written  arithmetic,  but  their 
progress  has  been  so  good  that  they  now  stand  well  in  the  class. 
Besides  the  regular  lessons  of  the  class,  they  are  studying  Hooker's 
"Child's  Book  of  Nature"  They  have' continued  the  exercises  of 
reading,  spelling,  defining,  construction  of  sentences  from  given  words, 
Hp-readingj  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  made  good  progress  in 
each. 

Letters  from  this  Class, 
In  order  to  show  Alice's  improvement,  part  of  the  first  letter  she 
wrote  after  entering  school  is  here  inserted.    It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  letter, 

VllI,      TWO    LETTERS, 

Northampton  Sept  16.  18d8 
My  Dear.  Mother 

I  Promised,  t^.  Write,  you.  a,  few.  lines,  and.  J.  Want,  you,  to.  Come,  to 
Northampton.  Pleiisc.  Send.  Write-  me.  L  Want  to.  ffee  you*  very,  much,  and. 
how  is.  harry.  I.  Want,  to  see.  harry  very,  much,  and  We.  have,  got*  24  Chil- 
dren, in,  school,  and.  Please,  send,  you  ask.  Father,  that.  L  Will.  Write,  for- 
father,  next  time-  L  am  tired,  to.  Write,  you  a.  letter,  to.  you,  I,  haTe»  Been, 
headache,  last  night  and.  the.  girl,  name  is  Idabel.  Porter.  Bleep.  With,  me  Isabel 
Porter,  h.  name,  in,  a-  report  you.  go.  see*  the  report,  and  the  Little  Boy  Was 
4  yosx^  Old-  She  Can.  talk.  &c^ 

good  ByB  your  fiiead 

AuCK* 

Northampton  J  Jan  5th,  1870. 

My  dear  Cousin  Lizzie, 

I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Tear,  I  am  very  glad  that  we  ore  all  goiog 
home  in  four  weeks  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  my  dear  parents.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to-tiay  I  hope  the  children  will  go  walk  this  aflernoon.  Last 
week  Miss  Fiske,  Hattie  Robinson t  Roscoe  Green,  and  I  went  out  skating 
on  the  ice  on  Paradise  River  and  I  i!an  skat©  very  nicely.  Last  week  my 
mother  and  litde  Edtth  came  to  see  me  and  i  was  very  glad  to  i^ee  them,  she 
gave  ma  a  new  paper  of  soapi  veil,  ribbon,  hair  oil,  and  many  other  thingf, 
Tbia  a^lernooD  I  think  I  shall  go  out  skating  with  Roscoe  »nd  Hattie,  if  It  is 
pleasant  Last  Sunday,  It  rained  very  bard  and  the  cbildren  did  not  go  to 
church  and  in  the  afternoon  the  children  went  to  Sunday  school.  Last  Monday 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  her,  she 
told  me  that  little  Edith  and  Uarry  were  quite  sick  with  their  vaccinationf  Last 
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Monday  aJlernoon  Josie  Ware's  motlier  ciiitie  to  see  Iier  and  ^he  wa*  rery  glad 
to  see  her.  Last  Satur<]ay  ailernoon  I  Trent  dcwn  town  witt  3Uif:B  Fifike  ami 
Hat  tie  Robin  for,  I  bought  a  new  botlle  of  cologne  for  Miss  Rogers  for  a  new 
year  present.  J  want  to  see  jou  very  much.  Last  night  J  went  to  the  depot 
■witli  Mrs  Ware  and  Joeie  Ware,  I  saw  the  drunken  man  fell  down  on  the 
ground  and  the  Imh  man  pulled  him  and  earned  him  home  I  am  going  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  mother  next  week.  I  fiend  much  love  to  you.  Pleafe 
write  as  tooti  as  jou  can. 

good  by, 
from  your  afEcetionate  edusiD 

Alice. 

ji.    letteh  from  a  conoekital  mute. 

NofiTHAMrroN^  Jan.  8*  1870. 

My  dear  parents. 

It  is  snowy  to-day  when  the  snow  become  deep*  We  shall  slide  down  on  the 
hill  with  the  sled.  You  must  tell  Carrie*  My  sled  is  not  broke  and  I  take  ofl 
the  iron  tires  from  the  sled  and  I  will  put  it  in  my  trunk  and  I  shall  go  borne 
to  ask  Mr  Rose  to  make  tbe  long  sled.  Do  you  remember  the  hill  in  the 
road  where  father  ride  on  the  large  wagon  to  East  Walpole  and  I  will  slide 
down  in  the  road  with  my  sled.  My  aled  was  vcry^  very  old  and  there  is  no 
paint  on  it.  Next  Tuesday  it  will  be  3  weeks  and  we  shall  go  home  to  sec 
our  parents.  Iti  Hartford  the  children  will  go  home  in  June.  Did  you  go  to 
the  station  and  stay  when  I  came  home  ?  Did  Lewis  want  me  to  come  home 
to  play  with  him- 

The  other  day  there  was  no  snow.  Yesterday  the  ice  was  on  the  trees  and 
the  sun  melt  it  fell  on  the  ground.  By  and  by  we  draw  the  picture  and  then  go 
home  to  the  house.  I  go  to  school  every  day  and  I  study  my  lesaoix  very  bard 
but  1  am  very  tired.  Josie  Annan  open  the  door  and  hmrt  ber  head  tbe  window 
was  broken  and  her  bead  is  little  better 

There  is  a  new  stove  in  the  schoohroom  to  keep  tbe  children  warm.  Have 
you  seen  Miss  Jone.     That  is  my  tea^sher. 

Goodbye 

Walteh  F.  Mobse* 

X.      LETTER. 

Northampton  Jan  1st  1870 

My  dear  friend, 

I  wa;^  very  glad  that  you  gave  me  a  picture  of  your  baby  Amy  Che  ever. 
Are  you  ^^iry  well  toilay  ?  After  4  weeks  all  tbe  children  will  go  home 
Feb  1^70  and  we  shall  spend  vacation.  Shall  you  be  very  happy  when  I 
come  home  to  see  you  ?  Did  my  mother  came  to  see  you  the  otUer  day  V  I  low 
is  your  little  baby  ?  I  am  verj*  well  today,  A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  Mrs 
Snow's  house  because  I  went  to  eat  delicious  supper  for  a  New  Year  Day.  Miss 
Kogers  said  the  children  were  a  very  good  and  still  at  supper.  Is  your  baby 
Amy  felt  very  well  twlay  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  go  home  in  valuation  and  1  shall 
give  you  a  picture  of  me  but  not  now,  because  I  am  going  to  school  now.  Mary 
Woodard  told  me,  that  I  am  going  to  school  this  afternoon*     Have  you  been  to 
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Boston  tliig  morning  ?  Have  you  been  met  a  verj  nice  time  last  New  Tear  d&y 
of  1870?  Did  you  aaw  Mr  &  Mrs  CheeTer  t(M3aj*?  My  mother  went  to  the 
Wfliren  Street  again  and  sbe  get  some  very  beautiful  ilowora  from  there  for 
Annie  GofT  who  Is  dead,  because  that  God  wants  her  in  heaven.  She  ha*  been 
in  the  train  to  Fawtucket  and  she  went  to  the  several  4;arriage3.  I  think  she 
put  some  very  beautiful  flowers  in  the  pretty  coffin.  That  was  my  friend.  Jesus 
ChrigtB  birthday  was  CliriHtniaPt  and  Louise  Humphrey's  birthday  was  like  Jesus 
Christ's  I  hope  she  will  be  a  good  girl  like  him.  Give  my  love  to  your  litde 
sweet  l>aby^  Good  bye 

from  your  affectionate  friend  FA5n?rB  CusKiNCt 

n.      LETTER    TO    A    TEACHER- 

NoRTnAMPTON  Jau  4th  1870 
My  dear  Miss  By  am.  I  have  not  written  you  a  letter  for  a  long  ti  tue,  I 
hope  you  had  a  very  nice  time  New  Years  day.  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother  and  she  said  that  I  can  send  aome  preiscnts  to  you  in  my  vacation.  The 
children  want  to  see  you  very  umeh  and  some  of  them  are  very  sorry  that  you 
cannot  come  to  Northampton  no  more.  I  am  eleven  years  old  now,  I  want  to 
see  you  very  much-  Were  you  very  much  delighted  to  get  the  very  ntee  silver 
fruit  kniic  which  the  children  had  sent  to  you.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  beautiful 
knife  ?  Are  you  ver)"  glad  living  in  Boston.  Ta  the  house  matle  of  bricks  ? 
Frank  says  perhaps  he  will  write  you  a  letter  every  day,  but  sometimes  he  says 
no.  I  am  very  well  and  want  to  see  you  very  much.  My  mother  vroM  very 
much  surprised  that  you  were  going  to  live  in  Boston  and  also  my  fetbcr  and 
sister.  I  am  having  a  very  nice  time  here  in  Northampton.  One  of  my 
teachers  whose  name  is  Alji^  Barton  she  i&  teaching  school  in  Boston,  She 
teaches  24  ileaf  chddren.  The  children  are  going  home  in  five  weeks  to  see 
their  parents  and  I  think  they  will  have  very  nice  times  during  their  vacation. 
The  teacher^  give  tlie  children  perfect  marks  when  they  liave  a  perlect  lesson. 
When  they  have  five  perfect  marks  they  give  them  back  to  the  teachers  and 
they  give  them  a  reward  of  merrit.  I  have  seven  rewards  of  mcrrit  now,  when 
1  have  twelve  I  shall  have  a  book.  My  cousin  Nat  Stebbius  is  a  store  keeper  in 
Boston  and  he  keeps  sttn^e  in  9  temple  place  Boston  and  if  you  go  to  his  store 
you  can  see  something  written  on  the  glasfl,  U  ttanple  place.  You  can  see  him 
when  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy  someihiug.  Are  you  very  well  V  I  wa^i  very 
glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  which  you  had  written  to  the  children.  1  am 
very  sorry  that  T  cannot  go  to  Boston  to  see  you  when  the  children  go  home. 
I  prtjsume  that  sonictimcH  I  can  go  to  Boston  to  visit  my  uncles  and  I  would 
like  to  have  you  conic  to  the  depot  to  meet  us.  The  snow  is  on  the  ground 
here  now  and  the  children  can  coast  down  on  their  sleds.  I  think  it  is  fine 
sport  Ui  me-  When  1  go  home  I  presume  I  will  make  my  self  a  long  sled  and 
I  will  ride  down  the  hill  on  it*  I  will  also  give  some  of  my  ticienfls  a  ride  on  it 
and  I  think  they  will  be  very  glad- 
Goodbye 

Wlllie  S»  Lakgi>on. 
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SiKGLB   PUPELS. 

These  are  three  in  number,  the  same  as  last  year — Miss  Dudley, 
Jerome  Plummer  and  Roscoe  Greene. 

1.  E.  T.  B.  Dudley  (fifteen  years  old),  a  congenital  mute,  entered 
school  in  1867  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  having  pre- 
viously been  taught  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs.  Her  progress 
has  been  good  in  all  respects  during  the  year. 

Xn.     OUR   VISIT  TO   AMHERST. 

MIs8  Bogers  inyited  all  her  pupils  except  the  fifth  class  to  take  a  ride  to  Am- 
herst. We  all  were  very  happy  to  go.  The  omnibus  soon  came  and  was 
packed  full  of  boys,  and  girls  looking  merry,  and  gay.  At  half  past  one.  o'clock 
we  lefl  here,  and  rode  across  the  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River.  It  was 
'  dark,  and  took  us  quite  a  long  time  to  cross  over.  As  soon  as  we  passed 
ough  it,  we  saw  the  mountains  all  the  way  to  Amherst  In  the  summer  the 
meadows,  and  the  trees  on  the  mountains  are  very  greei^  and  look  very  beauti- 
fully. Amherst  is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  many  young  men  go  to  college  U^ere. 
It  is  only  eight  miles  fi:t)m  Northampton.  As  soon  as  we  reached  there,  we 
drove  to  the  Appleton  Cabinet.  We  saw  a  great  variety  of  things  in  difierent 
cases.  We  saw  a  very  large  skeleton  of  the  Megatherium.  It  is  not  a  real 
skeleton,  but  some  body  made  it  to  look  like  a  real  one  to  show,  that  it  lived  a 
great  many  years  ago.  I  suppose  it  was  found  beside  the  tree  which  he  ate 
some  leaves  firom  before  he  died,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly.  We  also  saw 
some  large  bones  of  a  whale,  a  pair  of  very  long  jaws,  two  heads  of  two  whales. 
We  saw  some  deer  stuffed,  and  some  skeletons  of  deer.  There  were  Carabou, 
Elk,  Rein  deer,  and  some  other  kinds  of  deer.  There  were  several  species  of 
corals.  One  of  the  Unds  of  corals  is  called  is  "  Brain  Coral,''  because  it  looks 
like  a  brain.  Another  is  called  ^*  Leaf  Coral,"  because  it  looks  like  the  shape 
of  a  lea£  Some  corals  are  so  very  large  that  it  is  wonderful  that  such  tiny 
animals  can  make  them.  There  were  some  species  of  sponges  which  grew  on 
the  rocks  in  the  ocean.  We  also  saw  several  kinds  of  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  glass 
bottles.  Something  in  the  bottles  keeps  them  firom  decaying.  There  were  a 
few  skeletons  of  fishes.  I  saw  a  skeleton  of  a  frog.  How  clean,  and  white  it 
was !  Then  we  saw  many  stuffed  animals,  and  birds.  There  was  a  stuffed 
animal  which  looked  very  much  like  a  man,  was  a  Gorilla.  He  had  a  broken 
gun  in  both  his  hands.  I  suppose  he  once  fought  with  a  man,  and  snatched  his 
gun,  and  broke  it  There  were  a  great  many  stuffed  birds,  owls,  hawks,  &c.  I 
saW  many  beautiful  birds  with  gay  feathers,  and  presume  they  were  the  natives 
of  Brazil.  Also  there  were  many  eggs  in  nests  which  many  different  birds  laid. 
There  were  a  great  many,  many  different  species  of  beautiful  shells  in  larg^ 
cases.  They  are  countless  in  numbers.  We  saw  many  beautiful  insects  too, 
a^d  some  of  them  were  very  tiny.  Afterwards  we  came  down  stairs,  saw  many 
\Mt  tracks  on  very  large  flat  stones.  A  great  many  years  ago  the  birds,  or 
attimals  used  to  walk  on  sofV  earth,  and  marked  their  tracks  on  it,  and  by  and 
by  it  turned  into  stones ;  and  these  tracks  are  left  on  them.  I  saw  some  oma- 
mciifs  of  the  Indians  which  they  used  to  wear.  Then:  some  of  nfi  visited  the 
Shepheid  Cabinet^  and  we  sa#  many  specimens  of  very  beautiflil  stones  Hiere, 
3* 


^f^m^^^^^^^^^^w 
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and  had  a  verj  pleasant  Umo  lookiog  at  them.  Some  of  them  were  precioua 
stones,  and  very  valuable.  Then  wo  all  had  a  cbannmg  ride  homCs  and  we 
were  ivber  than  before  we  went,  because  we  saw  very  many  new  things. 

E,  T,  B.  Dudley.    Nov.  18(59, 

2.  Jebomr  H,  PLmffjcE^  (sixteen  ^^ears  old),  lost  hearing  at  eight 
years,  bat  retained  speech.  He  has  continued  the  stndies  of  reading, 
apelling,  aritlimctic,  grammar  and  French,  has  finished  translating 
"  Le  Petit  Robinson,"  and  is  noTv  reading  *^  Trois  Moia  sons  la  Neige," 
He  haa  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Botany.  His  progress  in  lip- 
reading  has  been  good.  A  teacher  reads  a  lesson  to  him  from  Abbott's 
"Julius  Cassar,"  which  he  writes  out  aflerward  from  memory^,  without 
referring  to  the  book.  All  of  Hooker's  "  Child's  Book  of  Nature  "  has 
been  read  to  him  in  this  w^iy  during  the  year,  and  from  these  readings 
ha  has  filled  a  blank-book  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  ♦ 

XI O,      OLACIKRS. 

Glaciers  originate  on  high  mountaina.  They  are  sometimes  fifteen  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide.  The  two  things  necessary  to  produce  a  glacier  are  ex- 
treme cold  and  a  mountain.  TJje  alps  between  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France 
have  been  more  attentively  studied  thAn  any  other  mountains  because  they  pro- 
duce a  great  many  glaciers.  There  are  no  Glaciers  in  the  Himalaya  Hountaina 
because  it  is  so  dry,  and  few  in  the  Rocky  Mountain?* 

Vast  quantities  of  snow  are  loosed  far  up  on  the  mountains  and.  fall  down 
carrying  along  with  it  earth  stones  and  boulders.'  This  constitutes  an  avalanehe. 
Boulders  sometimes  comes  down  from  glaciers  like  a  rapid  cannonade.  The 
rocks  on  the  sides  of  glaciers  are  called  morrain^.  They  are  of  three  kinds 
1.  lateral  2.  medial  and  3.  terminal.  There  are  oflen  vast  fissures  in  these 
glaciers  called  cravasses,  "wbich  are  oflen  very  deep.  On  Long  Island,  Cape  Cod 
and  Martha's  Vineyard  there  are  enormous  boulders  and  stones  Some  of  these 
"botildcra  are  nicely  poised  upon  other  rocks.  They  may  be  made  to  rock  back 
and  forth  by  merely  touching  them  with  the  band  though  it  would  require 
immense  power  to  dislodge  them  from  their  position.  These  stones  are  ealled 
rocking  stones.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  boulders  came  from  the  Cooti* 
nent.  They  are  never  found  so  nth  of  a  parallel  of  40  degrees.  Many  of  the 
ledges  from  which  these  boulders  came  are  found  north  of  their  present  position 
but  never  south  of  it.  Many  boulders  have  been  transported  over  deep  valliea 
from  one  mountain  to  an o then  On  Iloosac,  Mt.  Mass.  there  Is  a  boulder  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley  across  which  it  has  been  transported  from  an 
opposite  mountain.  J*  H,  Fluumer. 

3,  RoscoE  Greene  (twenty-one  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  seven, 
but  retained  speech.  During  the  year  he  baa  studied  botany  and 
geology,  using  Teoney's  *' Geology"  and  Denton's  "Lectures  on 
Geology,"  and  has  written  essays  or  abstracts  relating  to  all  the  sub- 
jects there  treated.  He  has  hod  lip-reading  lessons  from  Gray's  "Ele- 
mentary Botany "  and  Abbott's  "  Life  of  Ciesar,"  from  which  he  haa 
6Iled  from  memory  a  blauk-book  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages. 
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XIV.      HOT   SPnrPfOS,   VOLCAXOKS,  and   SAllTHQUAKEa, 

Hat  Springs,  volcanoes^  and  earthquakes  ar^e  among  the  best  evidences  we 
hare  of  the  heated  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  globe.  Acknowledge  this 
heated  state,  and  we  hare  the  key  with  which  to  unloek  the  mysterious  causes 
of  hot  sprmgu,  Totcanoes  and  earthquakes^ — nay  more,  we  can  then,  in  a  moet 
natural  way,  go  back  over  the  countless  cycles  of  time  and  ultimately  traeo  the 
origin  of  the  earth  itself  to  the  Nebular  Theory, 

Hot  springs  are  found  penetrating  all  kinds  of  rocks.  They  are  widely  dia- 
tributed  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  find  them  in  England,  Italy,  Germany, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Alpa  and  Andes,  and  on  the  numemuB  islands  of  the  Paeifie 
Ocean. 

Volcanoes  act  a5  chimnej-g  and  ontleta  for  the  fiery  mass  within.  They  are 
found  scattered  throughout  the  space  intervening  between  "  the  frigid  north  and 
tiie  more  frigid  south.** 

Commencing  with  ChiK,  tr  a  veiling  north,  we  can  follow  a  chain  of  volcanoea 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  American  continent;  westward  across  the  Aleutian 
lalands  to  Kamtschatka;  theuee  southward  through  the  Kurile,  Japan,  and 
other  islands  intervening  between  Southern  Asia  and  Australia ;  thcBt  from  New 
Caledonia,  east  war  cl  to  the  JVIarqut^as  Islands.  This  makes  a  chain  of  volcanoes 
taore  than  26,0tKl  milca  In  length. 

If  voleanoai  have  no  deep-aeatcd  connection  with  the  interior,  where  docs  the 
immense  amount  of  matter  ejected  from  them  in  the  form  of  lava,  aahcs^  and 
cinders  come  from  The  matter  ejected  Eometimes  exceeds  the  bulk  of  the 
mountain  itself.  In  Iceland  Scapta  Jokul,  in  two  months  of  1783,  ejected  matter 
enough  to  form  a  solid  globe  nix  miles  in  diameter. 

Now,  eighty -sijc  years  afterwards,  the  island  has  not  recovered  from  the  terrible 
effects  of  those  two  mootha. 

Earthqaakcfl  which  in  regard  to  their  origin,  are  but  the  twin  sifitei^  of  vol- 
canoes, are  also  conuceted  with  the  interior.  Could  we  descend  far  enough^  we 
would  doubtless  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  fiery  ocean  whi^e  fiammg  waters s  as 
do  those  of  the  external  oceans,  rose  and  fell  obedient  to  the  attracting  influence 
of  the  moon.  Now  it  is  calm  and  a  death  like  silence  reigns  in  the  heated  atmos- 
phere above ;  but,  at  titneti,  there  are  storms. 

A  fitoriD  on  the  ocean  below  Is  an  earthquake  on  the  ffurface  abovc^ 

EOBCQE    GHEENS. 

The  compositions  in  this  Report,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  first  three, 
have  been  so  selected  as  to  shoir  the  average  attainment  of  each  claasi) 
and  all  are  inserted  without  any  correction.  AU  the  pupUs  have 
lesBons  in  drawing  twice  a  week* 

Devotional  eacercises  are  conducted  in  the  family  at  home  instead 
of  publicly  in  school,  and  ^  the  pupils  receive  instruction  regularly  in 
Sabbath  school. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

HAJKRIET  B,  ROGERS, 
NoETHAiOTOK,  December  31,  1869* 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DAT  AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Ri»B, .      .  e  A.M. 

Learn  passagea  of  Scriplaire, 6^  A.  M, 

Breakfast 7    A,  M- 

School  in  winter  from 8^to  m  A,  M. 

On  the  playground  till 13         M* 

Dinner, 12         M. 

Rerrtjation  till li  P,  M. 

School,      .        .        .       * H  to  4  pm. 

On  the  playground  till 5    P.  M» 

Suiiper, 5    P.  M, 

Btudj 6to7    RM. 

Dtnotional  exerciaei,  .        *        .        <        ,        -        .        .        .    7J  P,  M* 

Work  till .        -        .    8iRM. 

Retire,       .        .        . 9    P.  M. 

Thh  order  is  not  for  the  youngest  children,  as  some  of  thorn  are  in  scbool 
hm  than  four  hours  a  day,  and  go  to  bed  between  six  and  seven  P,  M. 

SUNBAYS. 

Sf  tidy  one  hour  in  the  morning  for  Sabbath  school 

Attend  yanoud  churches  with  the  teachers  and  matrons  in  the  A.  M. 

AJler  dinner  wait  for  an  hour. 

The  different  claaaea  hare  Sabbath  Bchool  with  the  teachers  in  the  P.  IL, 
nsini^  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons,  ^  Peep  of  Dny,'*  Rufus  W.  Clark*8  **  Heroes  of  the 
Bible,"  and  "  Leaaons  on  Religiotia  Duties  and  Christian  Morals.** 

Tn  the  evening  two  houia  are  devoted  to  reading  and  devotional  axerciaeo 
irilb  the  older  childr«iQ« 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Thb  InstitntioD  ib  eapedrdly  adapted  fbr  the  edncatton  of  Beminieaf  and  semi- 
miite  ptjpila,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provide  for  the  pupil's  tiution, 
b<^rdt  lodging,  waahing,  fbel  and  lights ^  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  four  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alono,  one  hundred 
doEars ;  payable  Eetni-annually  in  advanccy  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No  de- 
duction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extni  charges  will  be  made 
for  actual  expenses  incurr^  during  sickness* 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  fiinda  fiar  the  educatiEHi  of 
it!  deaf-mutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
a^lication  for  the  State  aid  will  be  fnniiabed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  m  winter ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  schooL  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September*  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  full}'  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should  be 
marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  lelH^re  for  information  must  he  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutos,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  Alt  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asyltmi,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
OT  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits;. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  aflemoous.  Strangers  at 
all  times,  ex;ceptLBg  Wednesday  and  Sattuday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
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IHrmbrrs  of  tf]r  CorporMfon. 

OARDTNER  a  HUBBARD,  Boaton,  Prttid^ni 

UiB  ExcELLKNCr  WILLIAM  CLAFLrN.  Newton,  llcf-Preiideni. 

JAMES  B,  CONG  DO  N\  Ni!w  Bcafurf.  Vk^PrtMideitt. 

WILLIAM  ALLEX,  Northtttnpton,  Clerh. 

03MYN  BAKER.  Northa^miitoQ. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEV.  Xorthaiapton. 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  milerlcii. 

JULltJ^H  H.  bEELYE,  Amberat. 

GEOBUE  WALKER,  aprtn^vld. 

HORATIO  a  -  K  N IG  H  T.  Eaath  mnpioti , 

F.  B^  SANBORN,  Springfield. 

J   HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  NortbRmpton. 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY,  Nortlntrnpton, 

CommiUrcs  of  t^r  Cariiarattott.. 
School  Co^mittue. 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLKY,  Ch^rwmm.  JLXltJS  B.  SEELYE. 

GARDTNEI!  G-  HUBBAUa  P.  B.  JSAKBOEK* 

WILLIAM  ALLEN.  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

H.  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman,  WILLIAM  ALLliH. 

GEORGE  WALKER. 

Building  Committee. 
J.  HUHTINGTON  LYMAN,  Chairmm. 

His^  HARRIET  B,  ROGERS,      ........  iTindpal. 

Miss  HAREllET  A,  JONES, AuittmS. 

MiAn  CAROi-lNE  A,  YALE,        ,        ,       , 

Mlas  ABBY  A.  LOCKE " 

Miss  MARY  E.  POTWIN,    ,.,,,...,  « 

HENRY  J.  BABDWELL. 

ifHaUon,  a»sifftanUfSatroii, 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDEKT, 


Has.  Jo«KPH  Werra,  Beeremry  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Deae  Sir: — The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Clarke  Institu- 
tion  for  Deaf- Mutes,  for  the  joar  ending  February  4,  1871,  ib  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during 
the  paet  year  has  been  forty-nine.  The  present  number^  iucluding 
five  day  scholars,  is  forty.  Of  these  ten  were  l^orn  deaf-^  fourteen 
either  lost  their  hearing  before  learning  to  speak,  or  tbeir  speech 
after  becoming  deaf,  and  have  little  or  no  advantage  over  those 
born  deaf^  and  sixteen  were  semi-mutes  or  semi-deaf*  Twenty- 
nine  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  of  these  twenty-seven  receive 
aid  from  the  State.  The  remaining  eleven  are  from  five  other 
StateSp  Further  statements  in  regard  to  the  pupils  are  given  in 
the  annexed  table. 

The  decease  of  our  friend  and  benefactor,  John  Clarke^  and  the 
tDunificent  bequest  made  hy  him  to  the  Institution  were  noticed 
in  the  last  report.  ^ Since  then,  a  large  part  of  the  main  bequest, 
equal  in  value  to  4200,000  in  gold  when  fully  paid,  has  been 
received  from  the  executors  of  hia  estate,  and  they  state  that  a 
further  sum  will  undoubtedly  be  paid  to  the  Institution  as  resid- 
uary legatee.  The  sum  lately  received  is  reserved  as  a  permanent 
fund  and  endowment,  and  this,  with  the  annual  appropriation 
from  the  State,  will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  Institution  upon  a 
sure  foundation,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Whether  the  use 
made  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  shall  promote  the  interest  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  in  the  highest  degree  will  depend 
upon  the  corporators. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  this  Institution,  efforts  had  been 
made  in  this  country  to  teach  the  deaf  by  articulation,  but  they 
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had  mostly  failed,  and  at  the  time  this  method  of  instruction  was 
adopted  by  the  Clarke  Institution,  articulation  was  not  taught  at 
any  large  school  in  America.  Now  four  or  five  schools  are  teach- 
ing solely  by  articulation^  and  there  is  hardly  an  institution  where 
pupils  are  not  taught  to  articulate*  The  result  at  Northampton 
has  been  as  favorable  as  was  expected,  and  each  year  the  method 
becomes  less  of  an  experiment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  trustees  began  to  look 
for  premises  suitable  for  tlie  school,  and  after  examining  many 
localities  J  purchased  two  estates  on  Round  Hill  for  $31,410,  and 
took  possession  in  Jnne  and  July.  The  premises  contain  nearly 
twelve  acres  and  are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  a 
street.  They  are  beau lif oily  located  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,-  with  Mounts  Tom  and 
Holyoke  to  the  south,  and  Amherst  and  Hadley  to  the  east; 
Northampton  lies  directly  below,  and  the  Greenfield  Qills  are 
on  the  north  side, — a  rare  panorama.  Two  dwellitjg-houses 
BtatidiDg  on  the  estates^  one  formerly  used  for  a  boarding  school, 
have  been  enlarged,  altered  and  repaired,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
a  hall  or  dormitory  for  girls.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  intended  as  a  dormitory 
for  boys.  The  third  building  is  used  as  a  school-house,  and  all 
persons  connected  with  the  Institution  will  take  their  meals  in  the 
girls'  halL  This  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  with  three  stories 
and  a  basement.  In  the  latter  are  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  ; 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  girls*  play -room  and  parlor,  a  public  re- 
ception room,  a  teachers'  sitting-room,  and  a  few  bed- rooms ;  in  the 
second  and  third  stories  there  are  twenty-one,  bed-rooms,  a  bath- 
room and  hospital.  A  few  of  the  rooms  have  two  beds,  but  never 
more.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  bed,  chairs,  dressing-table,  glass, 
wash-stand  and  a  large  closet  with  drawers  and  hooks.  The  boys' 
dormitory  will  be  finished  in  the  spring.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  is 
33  by  44  feet,  witli  three  stories,  and  a  French  roof,  and  two  wings, 
each  18  by  53  feet.  The  boys'  parlor  and  play-room,  public  parlor 
and  teachers*  sitting-room,  hospital,  guest  chamber  and  steward's 
oSice  will  be  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  second  and  third  stories 
there  will  be  bath-rooms,  and  twenty  single  and  five  double  rooms. 
The  furniture  will  be  the  same  as  in  tlie  girls*  hall.  The  other 
building  is  a  large  and  well-constructed  wooden  house,  and  has  on 
the  first  floor,  an  office,  five  large  schoolrooms,  and  a  reeeptioa 
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room,  to  be  nsed,  if  required,  as  a  recitation  room.  The  second 
tdorj  is  intended  for  use  as  a  hall,  but  is  now  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  the  boys.  The  school-rooms  are  all  large,  high  and  well  ven- 
tilated, furnished  witk  blackboards  and  in  every  respect  well 
adapted  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 

The  alterations  were  not  completed  until  October,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schdbl-year  was  delayed  two  weeks  in  consequence. 
The  winter  vacation  will  be  shortened  this  year  two  weeks  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  time. 

The  number  of  «our  pupils  will  depend  considerably  on  the 
length  of  the  course  and  the  size  of  the  entering  classes.  The 
classes  must  always  be  small  when  the  teaching  is  by  articula- 
tion,— each  pupil  requiring  special  instruction.  When  a  large 
number  is  brought  together,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  use 
of  signs.  The  desire  of  the  corporation  is  to  have  a  family 
school,  where  every  scholar  shall  feel  the  personal  influence  and 
example  of  the  teacher,  as  well  in  the  family  as  in  the  school. 
It  is  only  through  such  influences  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  can  be  developed.  The  ideal  of  this  Institution  can- 
not be  attained  if  this  home  influence  should  ever  cease. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  have  practical  acquaintani^e  with 
the  deaf,  in  their  own  families.  The  daughter  of  the  President 
lost  her  hearing  the  winter  of  1862,  when  four  years  of  age.  For 
many  months  her  articulation  was  very  feeble  and  indistinct,  but 
it  gradually  improved  as  she  regained  her  strength.  She  has  been 
the  object  of  constant  care  and  watchfulness  and  has  received  in- 
struction from  a  most  excellent  and  devoted  friend  and  governess. 
She  now  speaks  as  rapidly  as  other  children,  is  readily  understood 
by  her  family  and  friends,  and  with  some  difficulty  by  strangers. 
She  went  to  Germany  last  May,  and  for  several  weeks  attended  an 
ordinary  day  school,  receiving  a  few  lessons  in  articulation  from  a 
teacher  in  the  deaf  school  at  Hildesheim'  near  Hanover,  who  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  English.  She  now  reads  and  writes 
German,  and  converses  in  that  language  with  her  playmates  and 
associates,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  will  soon  speak  it  as 
well  as  English. 

The  President  visited  several  of  the  European  schools  last 
amtumn,  but  as  it  was  vacation  at  most  of  them,  he  was  unable  to 
gain  so  much  information  as  he  desired.  He  saw  three  schools  at 
YieDiia,  the  Royal  and  the  Jews^  Institutions,  both  aided  if  not 
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entirely  supported  by  Government ;  and  the  private  achool  of  Mr. 
Siegbach*  Articulation  is  the  sole  niethod  of  instruction  in  the  last 
two,  and  the  principal  one  in  the  Royal  Institution.  The  Jews' 
Institution  has  been  in  operation  about  twCHty-five  years,  the  whole 
time  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Deutsche  the  present  principal.  The 
building  and  grounds  occupy  an  entire  square  in  the  Jews'  quarter, 
and  afford  good  accommodationB  for  about  one  huiMred  pupils.  Mr* 
Deutsch  retains  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  and  is  aided  by  a 
corps  of  excellent  teachers.  The  children  enter  younger  thaa  iu 
most  of  our  schools^  and  renaain  for  six  years.  The  attainments  of 
the  few  scholars  who  were  present  when  the  school  was  visited  com- 
pared favorably  with  those  of  the  class  at  Northampton,  which  has 
been  the  same  length  of  time  under  instruction ,  Mr.  Siegbach 
had  but  sisc  pupils,  who  received  the  constant  care  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Siegbach, — only  three  of  his  scholars  were  seen^  but  their 
articulation  was  excellent  and  their  general  knowledge  remarkable 
for  the  few  months  they  had  been  under  instruction.  The  voices 
of  all  the  pupils  at  these  two  schools  were  pleasant,  and  had  less 
of  the  peculiar  unmodulated  tone  than  most  of  ours  have. 

The  school  at  Hildesheim,  near  Hanover,  is  under  the  care  of 
older  men  than  those  in  Tienna.  Articulation  is  the  method  of 
instruction,  but  there  was  little  of  interest  in  the  school  and  it  was 
inferior  to  many  in  this  country.  Herr  Hildebrand,  of  the  school 
at  Dresden,  says  that  the  result  of  the  German  system  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  in  most  schools,  because  the  teachers  have  too 
many  scholars  and  cannot  give  the  requisite  attention  to  each. 
Most  teachers  have  classes  of  sixteen,  and  though  they  can  give 
them  instruction  together,  they  cannot  spend  sufficient  time  upon 
their  articulation.  He  says  further  thatj  to  insure  success  in  an 
articulating  school,  it  should  be  kept  small  and  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  to  give  personal  instruction  to  each  pupil. 

The  Jews'  Home  and  School  for  the  Deaf  in  London  was 
founded  by  the  Baroness  Rothschild  in  1867,  and  is  the  only  school 
in  Great  Britain  where  articulation  is  taught  as  it  should  be.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  Jews  only,  but  others  are  now  ad- 
mitted, Mr.  Yan  Praag,  the  sole  teacher,  was  educated  by  Dr. 
Birsch,  of  Rotterdam,  He  believes  that  the  deaf  should  associate 
as  much  as  possible  with  those  who  hoar,  and  therefore  has  only 
day  scholars.  Children  from  a  distance  board  in  families  of  their 
own  position  in  life  and  religious  persuasion,  and  the  pupils  pre- 
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pare  their  lessoos  at  their  own  homes^  and  it  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  their  parents  or  guardians  assist  the  children  in  their 
studies.  The  course  of  instruction  commences  witli  children  six 
years  of  age  and  continues  eight  years.  Mr.  Van  Praag  says  that 
Dr.  Hirsch's  experience^  after  a  lifettme  spent  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  is^  that  ninety- nine  out  of  every  hundred  may  be  taught 
to  speak  ;  illustrating  what  a  deaf-mute  once  said  to  him,  ^'  Nature 
made  me  deaf,  but  man  kept  me  dumb."  Escept  in  case  of  mal- 
formation of  tlie  vocal  organs^  deaf  and  dumb  people  do  not  exists 
and  mutism  is  the  result  solely  of  deafness*  The  London  school 
is  small  but  appeared  flourishing;  the  children  read  with  ease 
from  Mr,  Tan  Praag' s  lips,  though  he  wore  a  mustache  and  heavy 
beard f  and  understood  the  questiona  of  a  stranger  without  diffi- 
culty, It  is  regarded  by  t!ie  other  schools  as  an  experiment,  but 
its  success  is  assured^  if  the  means  necessary  for  its  support  are 
provided. 

Teaching  by  articulation  is  at  present  more  difficult  than  by 
signs ;  greater  enthusiasm  is  required,  and  long  continued  and 
constant  care,  combined  with  unremitted  attention.  If  these  are 
wantingf  the  system  will  fail,  but  this  is  tlie  only  method  which 
will  make  the  language  of  home  the  mother  tongue  of  the  deaf; 
without  it  they  must  ever  remain  as  foreigners  even  among  their 
own  kindred.  Believing  this,  the  managers  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion are  glad  to  notice  the  rapidity  with  which  this  method  is  ex- 
tending in  the  United  States  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  beginning  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  child  at  an  early  age,  it  is 
no  less  satisfactory  to  see  the  practice  of  opening  day  schools  for 
deaf-mutes  in  our  large  cities.  In  our  last  report,  reference  was 
made  to  the  Boston  School^  opened  under  the  supervision  of  the 
School  Committee  of  that  city^  and  now  flourishing  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  pupils  and  teachers  at  its  rooms  in  Pemberton 
Square.  When  Erst  opened,  in  November^  1869,  there  were  but 
seventeen  pupils  ;  thirty-three  have  since  entered,  and  twelve  have 
been  discharged,  leaving  the  present  number  thirty^eight,  of  whom 
thirty  are  residents  of  Boston,  and  eight  of  the  neighboring  cities 
and  towns.  Of  the  fifty  pupils  who  have  been  in  the  school^ 
about  a  third  part  had  been  under  instruction  elsewhere,  but  the 
younger  children  are  nearly  all  taking  their  first  lessons  in  this 
school  Some  complaint  is  made  of  the  irregular  attendance  of 
some  of  the  pupils,  but  the  general  progress  of  the  school  is  satis- 
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factory.    Mies  Sarah  Fuller  is  the  principal,  aided  bj  three  assistant 
teachers. 

The  day  school  iti  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  which  opened  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Boston  school,  uses  the  sign  language,  while  articulation 
16  the  method  in  use  at  Boston,  and  also  in  a  small  day  school  in 
Chicago,  containiDg  eight  pupils,  and  taught  by  Mr.  D,  Greoober- 
ger,  a  former  teacher  in  Mr.  Deutsch^s  school  at  Yienna,  already 
dcBcribed.  The  school  at  Pittsburg  begau  in  Septembor,  1869, 
with  fifteen  pupils,  and  now  has  thirty-two,  who,  it  is  reported,  are 
making  good  progress*  Mr.  Oreeiiberger's  pupils,  at  Chicago,  are 
fire  of  them  under  eight  years  old,  two  are  eight,  and  one  is  nine ; 
they  also  are  learning  rapidly.  AH  these  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  local  boards  of  education,  but  the  State  appropriates 
money  for  tVie  pupils  of  the  Boston  school, — $100  for  residents  of 
Boston,  and  $150  for  non-residents. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  number 
of  Massachusetts  deaf-mute  children  constantly  under  instruction 
was  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  uaarly  all  of  them  being  at  Hart^ 
ford  ;  at  present  (January,  1871),  the  number  at  Hartford  is  one 
hundred  and  three,  at  Northampton  twenty-nine,  at  Boston,  thirty- 
eight  ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seventy  Massachusetts  children  re- 
ceiving instruction  p  This  is  an  increase  of  above  one-half  since  1866, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  State  has  so  large  a  proportion  of 
this  class  of  children  at  school  as  Massachusetts  has.  The  number 
of  new  pupils  admitted  at  Hartford  in  1870,  from  this  State,  was 
nine;  at  Northampton,  seven;  at  Boston,  about  sixteen;  in  all 
some  thirty  new  pupils,  which  is  probably  about  the  number  to  be 
yearly  expected. 

There  is  every  warrant  for  saying  that  the  condition  of  the 
school  at  our  Institution  was  never  better  than  at  present.  We 
have  never  had  so  good  a  corps  of  teachers,  on  the  whole,  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  entering  last  October  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  former  class  of  beginners.  The  new  buildings  are 
well  arranged  for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  will  bo  still  more 
ample  when  the  boys^  hall  shall  be  opened  in  March.  They  are 
designed  for  Gfty  resident  pupils,  and  the  school  can  also  receive 
as  many  day  pupils.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  allow  the  number  of  resident  pupils  to  exceed  fifty, 
The  cost  of  our  land,  buildings  and  furniture  will  be  between 
$90,000  and  f  100,000.    The  Euancial  statement  annexed  will 
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show  the  school  expenses  for  the  year;  they  are  but  little 
greater  than  those  of  last  year,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  pupils,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  they  will 
next  year  be  less. 

The  interesting  report  of  the  Principal  will  show  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  classes.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  distrust  and  prejudice  with  which  the  older  deaf-mute  institu- 
tions in  the  country  were  at  first  inclined  to  treat  our  Institution, 
have  passed  away,  and  that  its  Principal  is  now  invited  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  officers  of  such  establishments.  Such  a  convention 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  August  last.  The  President  and 
Principal  were  unable  to  attend,  but  the  Institution  was  ably 
represented  by  Mr.  Dudley,  chairman  of  the  School  Committee. 
The  proceedings  are  to  be  published  and  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  fr  ends  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Pisk  and  De  Wolf  for  professional 
services ;  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
roads, for  carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares  ; 
to  Messrs.  Trumbull  and  Gere  for  the  "  Hampshire  Gazette,"  and 
to  the  American  Tract  Society  for  copies  of  "  The  Child  at  Home ;" 
also  to  Messrs.  Marsh,  Lawrence,  Slate,  Enowlton  and  Hamlin,  for 
goods  sold  at  a  discount. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

FreMeiU, 

NOBTHAMPTON,  Feb.  4,  1871. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 

1870-71. 


I.    School  Receipts  and  Expenses. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  4,  1871,  were, — 

Cash  on  hand  Feb.  2,  1870, 16,603  84 

Received  from  the  fund  and  interest, 2,403  57 

from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 6,638  16 

from  pupils, 4,889  25 

from  other  sources, 85  25 


Total  receipts. 


120,570  07 


The  expenditures  were, — 

For  liabilities  of  1869-70, $452  78 

fiimiture  and  fixtures, 500  00 

fuel  and  lights, 1,133  84 

rent, 929  16 

salaries  and  wages, 4,654  01 

board  and  provisions, 5,525  08 

incidentals, 650  00 


Total  school  expenditures, 113,844  87 

The  estimated  liabilities  for  1870-71  are,—         ....         9484  56 

Being,  for  salaries  and  wages, $229  56 

for  provisions, 155  00 

for  fuel  and  lights, 100  00 

The  expenses  properly  belonging  to  1870-71  are,  therefore. 


The  cash  balance  of  the  school  account  was,  . 
Of  which  has  been  transferred  to  estate  account, 


Balance  on  hand,    • 
Balance  above  liabilities. 


ei3,876  65 

$6,726  20 
4,715  08 

12,010  56 
ei,525  56 
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II.    Estate  Account. 
The  account  was  opened  in  May,  1870  ;  the  receipts  were, — 

From  sale  of  bonds, 152,297  40 

loans, 0 35,000  00 

current  funds  from  school  account, 4,715  08 

Total, $92,012  48 

The  expenditures  were, — 

For  real  estate  purchased, 131,410  00 

buildings  and  repairs, 53,881  09 

insurance, 498  75 

pew,         .        .        .        .  • 276  00 

furniture, 6,247  80 

incidentals, 704  84 

Total, 192,012  48 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCrPAL. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  time  having  arrived  for  a  yeariy  report  of 
the  school,  the  following  is  submitted  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber Slst,  1870.  During  this  time  there  have  been  forty-nine 
different  pupils.  The  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  has  been 
forty-one,  the  average  number  thirty-nine,  while  the  present  num- 
ber is  forty.  At  the  close  of  the  school-year  in  July,  nine  pupils 
left.  Two  of  these  will  attend  school  no  longer,  three  attend  the 
Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  which  opened  during  the  last 
school-year,  three  receive  privateinstruction,  and  one  is  attending 
school  with  hearing  children.  There  are  now  in  the  school  five 
classes,  five  teachers,  and  fifty  distinct  exercises  during  the  day. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  school-year  in  September  last,  eight 
new  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  school. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  new  pupils,  with  a  statement  of  their 
degree  of  deafness : — 

Miss  Laura  C.  Redden,  of  New  York,  who  lost  hearing  at  ten 
years  of  age  from  brain  fever,  and  entered  here  only  to  learn  to 
read  the  lips  and  to  gain  a  better  control  of  the  voice.  After 
becoming  deaf  she  was  not  encouraged  to  continue  to  speak  either 
at  home  or  in  the  Missouri  Institution  which  she  attended  for 
two  or  three  years.  So  great  did  her  disinclination  to  speak 
become  that,  except  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  she  communi- 
cated wholly  by  writing.  On  going  abroad  in  1861  she  found 
speech  would  so  much  facilitate  her  communication  with  others 
that  she  persevered  in  its  use,  but  had  much  difiiculty  in  making 
herself  understood.  After  two  months'  instruction  here  her 
friends  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  control  of  voice  she  had 
gained,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  her  speech.     She  is 
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no  longer  obliged  to  resort  to  writing  in  communicating  with 
others.    Her  progress  in  lip  reading  has  been  fair. 

Hubert  S.  Titcomb,  Newburyport  (eleven  years  nine  months 
old),  deaf  at  nine  years. 

Harriet  L.  Bryant,  Greenfield  (fifteen  years  nine  months  old), 
partially  deaf  at  two  years.  These  two  joined  the  "  First 
Special  Class." 

0.  Eugene  Lewis,  Cleveland,  0.  (eight  years  old),  lost  hearing 
at  one  year  and  eight  months. 

Mart  E.  Andrews,  Salem  (eleven  years  old),  congenitally 
deaf 

Emma  M.  Russell,  Hallowell,  Me.  (seven  years  old),  deaf  at 
one  year. 

Eannt  Roby,  East  Boston  (eight  years  old),  deaf  at  fifteen 
months. 

Helena  Merchant,  Deerfield  (seven  years  old),  born  deaf. 

The  last  two  are  partially  deaf  and  spoke  a  few  words  when  they 
entered  school,  but  none  of  the  five  last  mentioned  had  received 
any  instruction.  These  form  one  class.  After  six  weeks'  instruc- 
tion Eugene,  Mary  and  Emma  could  igive  the  power  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  except  "  j,"  and  could  read  from  the  lips 
and  write  them  all.  Fanny  could  not  then  give  "  b,"  "  d,"  "  g," 
"  k,"  but  a  week  later  acquired  the  "  k,"  and  Eugene,  Mary  and 
Fanny  could  then  read  from  the  lips,  write  and  speak  eleven  words, 
and  could  read  from  the  lips  and  illustrate  twenty  sentences, 
while  Emma  knew  six  words  and  sentences.  Helena  had  not  then 
entered  school,  but  now  (December  81st),  after  four  weeks'  in- 
struction, she  reads  from  the  lips  and  writes  nearly  all  the  alpha- 
bet and  three  or  four  words,  giving  nearly  all  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  understands  also  several  spoken  or  written  sentences. 
Most  of  the  others  read  from  the  lips,  articulate  and  write  fifty 
words,  and  read  from  the  lips  or  the  blackboard  and  illustrate  a 
larger  number  of  sentences  composed  of  these  words,  such  as 
"  Put  the  large  apple  on  the  floor  under  the  table."  They  also 
write  the  answers  to  the  questions,  "  What  is  that  ?"  and  "  Where 
is  that?"  in  regard  to  the  objects  whose  names  they  have  learned. 

Class  op  1869. 
Some  of  this  class  have  during  the  year  joined  other  classes, 
others  have  left  us  to  pursue  the  same  system  in  other  places, 
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while  the  three  little  ones  remaining,  Lyman  Peblet,  Kitty 
Minor  and  Lilly  Mitchell,  all  of  whom  lost  hearing  at  or  before 
two  years  of  age  and  had  neither  received  instruction  nor  learned 
to  talk  before  coming  here,  form  one  class.  When  a  report  was 
made  of  their  progress  a  year  ago,  neither  of  them  could  give  the 
sounds  of  "  b,"  "  d,'*  "  g"  or  "  k,"  but  since  March  they  have  all 
acquired  them.  Experience  has  taught  us  not  to  be  discouraged 
if  children  do  not  acquire  these  sounds  in  the  earliest  part  of  their 
instruction.  Lyman  and  Kitty  read  from  the  lips,  write  and 
understand  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  words,  and  numberless 
sentences  formed  from  these  words.  They  perform  almost  any 
simple  act,  understanding  the  direction  from  the  teacher's  lips, 
and,  with  some  help,  write  quite  a  good  description  of  a  picture. 
They  add  little  columns  of  threes,  fours  and  fives,  amounting  to 
thirty.  Lilly,  from  the  time  of  writing  the  last  report,  has  made 
steady  progress,  until  now  she  bids  fair  to  talk  as  well  as  the 
other  two  in  the  class.  She  is  slower  in  mental  development  than 
they,  as  she  is  younger,  less  mature,  and  was  so  very  slow  in  her 
early  development. 

Class  op  1867. 
This  class  now  consists  of  thirteen  pupils,  having  been  increased 
by  some  who  entered  in  1868  and  1869.  They  vary  in  ago  from 
seven  to  eighteen  years.  The  pupils  now  in  the  class  are  Edwin 
Jaggar,  seven  years  old  (deaf  at  three  years  ten  months) ;  J. 
Lupton  Haines,  nine  years  old  (deaf  at  three  years)  ;  James  D. 
Allen  (deaf  at  six  years),  all  of  whom  had  retained  a  little  lan- 
guage ;  Harry  W.  Nbvers,  twelve  years  old ;  John  Y.  French, 
eight  years  old ;  Etta  M.  Morse,  eighteen  years  old,  who  all  spoke 
some  single  words,  though  they  had  never  talked  more  than  this ; 
Alfred  Kirwin,  nine  years  old ;  Willie  D.  Munqer,  ten  years  old ; 
John  McNeil,  nine  years  old  ;  Harry  Ward,  ten  years,  and  Josib 
Ward,  eight  years  old ;  Bertha  Howes,  eight  years  old  ;  Allib 
Ellsworth,  ten  years  old.  The  seven  last  mentioned  did  not  speak 
at  all  when  they  entered  school,  and  none  of  the  class  had  received 
any  instruction.  They  have  a  daily  exercise  in  reading,  spelling, 
filling  sentences,  description  of  pictures  and  in  numbers.  So  far 
as  possible  the  same  children  as  last  year  have  written  the  exercises 
following  the  account  of  this  and  other  classes.    The  pictures  and 
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subjects  about  which  they  have  written  were  entirely  new  to  them. 
They  have  had  no  ^ggestion  in  writing  and  the  exercises  have 
received  no  correction. 

Compositions  op  the  Class  op  1867. 

BY  JAMES   D.  ALLRN. 

This  is  a  picture  of  large  pond.  There  are  many  ships  on  it.  The  stones  are 
near  the  pond  and  it  is  very  deep.  The  sky  is  brown  and  drab.  The  houses 
and  stores  are  in  the  mountain  The  water  is  very  flat  and  smooth.  The  lai^e 
boat  is  comeing  out  the  water,  The  picture  is  very  very  beautiful  and  it  is  not 
broken,  The  man  is  driving  the  oxen  to  the  boat,  The  fishes  are  in  the  pond 
and  it  is  very  deep.  The  flag  is  on  the  boat  and  it  is  very  nice  The  mast  is 
very  high  and  it  is  not  fall.  The  large  steeple  is  on  the  church.  There  are  very 
many  houses  and  stores.  The  grass  is  green  and  it  is  very  beautiful  There  are 
many  people  are  in  the  stores  and  houses.  The  mountain  is  very  high  and  it  is 
very  very  heavy  The  man  is  working  in  the  large  boat  The  houses  and  stores 
are  very  new.  There  are  many  large  rocks  and  stones.  The  boys  are  playing 
over  the  house. 

BY  ALFRED   KIRWIN. 

The  apples  are  in  the  large  basket  near  the  exes.  The  oxe  is  eating  the 
grass  behind  the  man.  One  man  is  lifting  the  little  girl  and  they  are  very  good. 
Two  women  are  standing  in  the  large  waggon.  He  is  looking  at  the  apples. 
They  are  very  work  very  very  hard  all  the  time.  Sometime  the  little  girl  fell 
on  the  grass  and  it  is  very  hurt.  One  man  is  throwing  on  the  grass.  The  oxes 
are  very  fat.  She  is  holding  the  large  apple.  There  are  very  many  trees  and 
apples.  Many  apples  are  on  the  ground.  There  are  four  large  baskets  The 
apples  are  on  the  trees.  He  is  near  the  trees.  By  and  by  the  people  will  go  to. 
the  large  house.  The  oxes  are  looking  at  it  Many  people  are  very  strong  and 
they  are  not  weak,  Three  hats  are  very  large  and  it  is  not  small.  The  whip 
is  very  long.  One  man  is  holding  the  long  whip.  One  man  will  climb  up  the 
tree.  Two  oxes  are  very  good  all  the  time.  There  is  very  much  grass.  The 
apples  are  white  and  black,  she  has  long  hair.  The  ox  has  four  feet  The 
oxes  has  four  horns.  The  basket  is  near  it  The  apples  are  very  sweet  and 
they  are  not  sour.    They  are  very  nice  and  it  is  very  pretty. 

BY  JOHN  MCNEIL. 

The  grass  is  on  the  large  waggon  near  the  house,  they  are  raking  the  grass. 
All  the  children  are  going  to  far  away.  The  horses  draw  the  old  waggon.  The 
old  harness  are  on  the  horse,  he  will  talk  to  the  woman.  The  small  boy  has  a 
no  shoes  because  he  is  poor.  The  little  bird  is  in  the  small  house,  sometimes 
the  boy  fell  in  the  water  because  it  is  very  deep.  There  is  much  grass.  The 
large  church  is  far  away.  The  children  have  no  money.  The  horses  are  very 
lazy  because  it  is  week,  he  has  a  large  black  hat.  The  horses  are  not  eating 
the  grass.  The  large  steeple  is  on  the  church.  The  cloud  is  white  and  black. 
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The  old  trees  are  near  it.  The  old  grandmother  is  going  in  old  house.  There 
are  five  men  and  two  boys,  she  is  playing  with  th<^  flowers.  By  and  by  the 
flowers  will  grow  in  the  ground,  they  are  very  very  old.  he  is  looking  at  the 
water.  The  small  dog  is  not  barking.  The  two  girls  are  sitting  on  it.  The 
dog  is  white  and  black.  The  boy  is  catching  the  fish  with  the  hook.  The  small 
fishes  are  in  the  water.  The  old  tree  is  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  on  the 
tree,  it  is  near  the  water.  There  are  very  many  fishes.  The  old  horses  are 
not  kicking  the  man.    The  two  men  are  standing  on  the  grass. 

BT  BERTHA   HOWES. 

There  is  very  much  grass.  The  woman  is  looking  at  the  cars.  The  black  boy 
holds  the  rake.  The  smoke  comes  from  the  chimney.  The  engine  has  the 
whistle  and  bell  and  cow-catcher  and  wheels,  gold  lamp,  tender,  The  sticks  of 
wood  are  on  the  tender.  The  cars  move  very  fast.  The  horse  is  near  the  cars. 
The  black  boy  is  looking  at  the  engine.  The  people  want  to  see  thier  mothers 
and  thier  fathers.  The  black  boy  is  standing  on  the  ground.  The  rail-roads 
are  very  long.  The  cars  has  gone  to  west  The  man  pulls  the  bell.  The  bell 
is  made  of  brass.  The  cow-catcher  is  made  of  iron.  The  cars  are  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  people  are  in  the  depot  By  and  by  the  engine  will  go  in  to  the 
bridge.  There  are  four  large  red  wheels.  There  are  sixty  two  wheels  There 
many  windows  on  the  depot  The  cars  are  near  the  the  depot  The  rail-road 
are  made  of  iron. 

BY  J.   L.   HAINES. 

The  man  and  boy  are  looking  at  bis  home.  There  are  very  many  houses,  and 
churches,  and  ships,  and  steamboats,  and  boats,  and  people,  and  trees,  and 
clouds.  The  clouds  are  on  the  sky.  The  water  is  very  very  deep.  There  are 
very  many  rocks  are  near  the  water.  There  are  very  many  flags  on  the  ships 
and  steamboats  and  houses.  The  people  is  going  in  the  steamship.  The  pine 
tree  is  near  the  house.  The  mother  and  father  are  crying  very  very  hard  and 
he  wants  his  father  to  come  to  see  her  and  his  mother  is  well  and  kind.  The  boy 
is  sitting  on  the  large  rock,  and  one  man  are  standing  on  the  rock.  The  winter 
blow  very  hard  and  the  tree  will  fall  down  on  the  rocks.  The  large  tall  tree  has 
small  baby  tree  near  it.  The  boy  is  behind  his  father.  By  and  by  they  will  go  ' 
home  to  eat  supper  and  tomorrow  and  they  will  go  up  the  rocks  to  his  mother 
and  after  dinner  they  will  go  to  the  store  to  buy  the  boys  shoes  and  slippers  By 
and  by  the  leaves  will  come  ofl*  and  the  snow  will  come  from  the  aky,  and  the 
many  children  will  skate  or  slide  down  hill  with  the  sled  and  it  is  very  new  it 
has  green  and  blue  and  red  and  white  and  black  and  drab  and  pink.  It  is  very 
nice.  The  mountains  are  very  high.  The  man  and  boy  want  to  go  home 
beacuse  it  is  very  cold. 

BY  JOHN   Y.   FRENCH. 

A  little  dog  is  barking  at  the  girls.  There  are  very  many  flowers  in  the  garden : 
It  is  very  pretty.    There  is  one  doll. 

pretty  dog  is  looking  at  the  girls  The  water  pot  is  on  the  gra»  there  are 
very  much  grass  on  the  ground,    one  of  the  girl  has  red  shoes  on  her  feet    Thej 
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are  very  rich.  The  rose  is  red.  It  is  very  nice  smell  The  wheel  barrow  is 
green,  it  is  on  the  ground.  The  kitten  is  verj  kind  and  she  is  Tery  pretty  and 
nice.  The  box  is  on  the  gronnd.  The  ground  is  very  clean.  I  think  the  dog 
will  bite  the  cat.  he  is  looking  very  happy,  two  little  girls  are  very  kind  and 
good  and  pretty.  They  put  thier  arms  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The  waterpot  is 
under  the  wheelbarrow.  The  doll  is  sitting  on  the  girls  lap.  The  wheelbarrow 
will  break  sometime.    It  is  not  broke  but  it  will  break  sometime  — 

Two  little  girls  will  pick  the  flowers  because  they  want  to  smell  the  rose, 
because  it  is  very  nice.  The  water  pot  has  many  holes  on  the  nose.  The  little 
girl  threw  the  waterpot  on  the  grass.  The  water  is  not  in  it  by  and  by  They 
will  go  home  to  eat  supper.  They  are  not  hungry  now  But  they  want  to  go 
out  doors  in  the  afler  noon.    I  like  her  very  much. 

Second  Special  Class. 
This  class  contaius  eight  pupils,  some  of  whom  entered  in  1867 
and  others  in  1868.  Their  names  are  as  follows, — Ldella  Towle, 
Mart  Emma  Whittier,  George  C.  Sawyer,  Edgar  T.  Mason, 
Marietta  G.  Nichols,  Harrt  Jordan,  Arthur  Keith  and  Frank 
Bowers.  Two  of  these  are  partially  deaf,  some  of  them  are  con- 
genitally  deaf,  some  spoke  a  few  separate  words  when  they  came 
under  instruction,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  learned  to  talk. 
For  further  information  concerning  individual  cases  see  the  table 
of  pupils'  names,  <&c.  They  daily  have  lessons  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, defining,  and  forming  sentences,  and  their  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic  are  continued.  They  are  now  quite  familiar 
with  the  first  three  elementary  rules  both  in  mental  and  written 
arithmetic.  They  have  a  daily  exercise  in  writing  from  a  teacher's 
dictation.     Specimens  of  their  composition  are  here  given. 

Descriptions  of  Pictures. 


The  large  girl  has  long  hair.  The  little  girl  has  long  hair.  The  large  girl  is 
going  to  wash  the  dolPs  clothes  in  the  large  round  tub.  She  wears  the  white 
apron  &  red  dress.  The  little  girl  wears  the  blue  and  white  dress.  She  wears 
the  white  slippers.  The  large  girl  wears  the  red  shoe.  The  little  girl  do  not 
wash  the  doll's  clothes.  I  think  she  was  very  tired  The  cup  is  spiling  over  the 
water  into  the  large  tub.  The  large  girl  is  working  very  hard.  The  doll  is 
going  to  wash  the  hand  because  I  think  the  doll's  hand  is  very  dirty.  She  do 
not  wear  the  clothes.  The  other  doll  is  sitting  down  on  the  chair  and  she  wears 
the  small  bonnet.  She  do  not  wear  the  clean  clothes.  The  doll  is  wearing  the 
red  shoe.  She  wears  the  white  shoe.  The  small  tub  is  near  the  large  pail.  The 
little  doll  did  not  wash  the  hand  because  she  wants  to  sit  down  on  the  small  chair. 
The  other  doll  is  standing  upon  the  floor  and  she  washes  her  hand.    The  little 
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girl  is  standing  up  on  tbe  large  pail.  The  dipper  to  drink  is  in  the  large  p2uL 
The  pail  is  full  of  water.  The  pail  is  on  the  large  bench.  The  large  bottle, 
pitcher,  plate,  and  lamp  are  on  the  shelf.  The  shelf  is  hanging  on  the  walL 
The  large  basket  is  on  the  large  desk.  The  large  girl  is  near  the  large  desk.  I 
think  the  medicine  in  the  large  bottle.    I  think  the  many  soaps  on  the  shelf. 

ELLA   TOWUS. 

n. 
The  girl  is  feeding  to  the  colt  because  I  think  he  is  very  hungry  for  the  grass. 
The  boy  puts  the  bridle  on  the  colt's  head  so  he  will  prevent  his  running  away 
and  the  boy  put  the  girt  around  the  colt's  boby.  The  boy  wears  his  red  and 
long  stripe  pants,  Reddish  jacket  and  little  red  and  white  hat.  The  girl  has  red 
and  spotted  handkerchief  around  her  head,  blue  and  little  white  dress  and  red 
shoes  and  white  stockings.  The  girl  is  holding  the  apron  in  her  right  hand  and 
the  green  grass  is  in  her  apron.  The  colt  is  white  and  little  blue.  The  colt  has 
very  short  tail  and  very  short  mane.  The  girt  is  made  of  leather  and  it  fastens 
the  saddle  to  the  horse.  The  colt  has  four  legs  with  which  he  can  walk  or  run. 
The  little  master  has  a  little  dog  and  he  loves  him  very  much  because  he  was 
very  kind  to  him.  I  can  see  the  brown  house  which  they  live  in  and  there  are 
one  door  and  one  large  window.  I  think  the  little  dog  is  shaggy  and  he  has 
very  long  hair  all  over  him.  He  has  very  long  ears  and  long  tail.  The^y  is 
holding  his  hand  on  the  coifs  neck  because  he  loves  him  very  much. 

FRANK  BOWERS. 
III. 

The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  talking  to  the  dog  about  the  boys  who  are  loet 
I  can  see  the  dog  has  a  collar  around  the  neck  with  the  medal  to  make  strong. 
The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  standing  on  the  door  of  the  convent.  One  of  the 
monks  is  pointing  at  the  Alps  of  the  mountains  The  dog  has  a  cloak  on  his 
back  to  keep  warm  because  be  is  very  cold.  The  dog  has  a  small  barrel  and  long 
collar.  The  water  is  in  the  barrel.  The  snow  storms  are  falling  on  the  ground 
I  can  see  the  snow  on  the  top  of  the  post  The  monks  of  St  Bernard  has  a  cross 
and  beads  on  the  dress  and  he  has  a  cape  to  keep  warm.  I  can  see  another 
picture  of  a  dogs  lapping  on  the  boys  hands  and  he  will  awake  and  sit  on  the 
dogs  back  The  dog  has  a  green  barrel  for  the  boys  to  drink  some  water  and  he 
was  very  thirsty.  The  boy  has  a  curling  hair  and  wear  a  blue  jacket  and  white 
pants  and  I  think  the  boys  hat  has  lost  A  boy  is  lying  on  the  dogs  back.  The 
dogs  will  carry  the  boy  to  the  monks  of  St.  Benard.  The  boy  holds  the  collar 
with  the  barrel.  The  dog  of  St.  Benards  has  a  leather  band  around  the  waist 
because  the  cloak  will  not  lost.  The  boy  has  a  yellow  pants  and  blue  Jacket 
The  dog  is  a  curling  hair  and  I  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  snow  is  very 
deep.  The  cloak  are  falling  on  the  snow.  The  dog  has  a  brown  and  white  fiir 
to  keep  warm.  George  sawyer. 

IV. 

The  man  is  looking  at  the  rooster  and  she  has  beautiful  feathers  and  she  is 
very  proud.  The  chickens  are  picking  up  the  corn  on  the  ground  and  eat  it  up. 
They  have  a  soft  feathers  to  keep  them  warm  for  winter.    Two  children  had  no 
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shoes  or  boots  and  stockings  but  tbey  wear  barefoot  out  doors  because  it  is  to  bot 
{ftd  the  ground  is  warm  The  girl  has  much  corn  in  her  apron  and  she  feed  it 
to  the  chickens  and  two  bens  and  one  rooster  for  dinner  supper  and  breakfast. 
The  boy  had  no  coat  and  vest  but  I  think  the  coat  and  vest  are  at  in  the  house. 
The  boys  father  is  a  farmer  and  he  is  leaning  against  the  fence  and  the  board  is 
slanting  on  the  fence.  I  can  see  the  nails  on^he  fence  up  from  the  father.  The 
boy  has  suspenders  to  hold  the  pant  on  so  it  will  not  fall.  He  has  blue  stripes 
and  white  like  Harry  Jordan.  He  has  no  collar  but  it  is  at  home  for  Sunday. 
I  cannot  see  where  the  house  is.  His  hand  is  in  his  pocket  to  get  the  things  out 
of  it  He  holds  the  basket  and  I  think  there  is  bread  or  pie  or  something.  He 
wears  his  old  hat  on  because  he  did  not  want  to  wear  new  hat  but  it  is  for  church. 
The  girl  has  beautiful  waist  with  yellow  and  black  stripes.  She  has  no  buttons 
on  but  I  think  she  has  hooks  and  eyes  on.  I  cannot  see  her  collar.  She  wears 
her  nice  bonnet  and  string  of  bonnet  and  I  think  she  is  very  proud.  One  of  the 
cluckens  is  looking  at  the  girl  are  feeding.  One  of  the  chickens  is  running  to 
get  the  corn  because  it  is  very  huugry.  Arthur  keith. 

V. 

I  can  see  a  picture  of  the  little  girls,  boy,  shrimps  and  birds  and  many  other 
things.  The  large  boy*s  name  is  Fred.  He  is  holding  the  long  fish-pole.  Two 
little  g'lrls  are  standing  up  on  the  grass  near  the  small  pond  and  they  are  looking 
at  the  fishes  in  the  pond.  May  is  holding  the  nice  basket  in  her  arm  and  the 
large  boy  puts  the  fishes  in  the  large  basket  for  their  parents  to  eat  for  dinner. 
May  weal's  a  blue  dress,  red  sack,  hat,  stockings  and  shoes.  Fred  wears  a  red 
and  white  pants,  red  Jacket,  red  and  yellow  hat  and  cuffs  and  he  looks  very 
pretty  boy.  The  mountains  are  not  real  in  the  picture.  There  are  very  many 
birds  fl}nng  in  the  air.  By  and  by  May  will  carry  home  them  to  her  mother. 
Little  Flo  holds  May's  arm  because  she  likes  her  very  much.  Fred's  feet  are 
bare.  I  think  he  wades  in  the  water  to  get  some  fishes  in  it  The  blue  water  is 
very  near  the  mountains  and  stones.  I  likes  the  picture  of  two  little  girls,  boy, 
fish-pole  and  many  other  thiugs.  Sometime  the  birds  will  drink  some  cold  water 
near  the  mountains.  emma  whittibr. 

VI.      ABOUT   SNAKES. 

A  very  very  long  time  ago  Charlie  and  I  killed  the  yellow  snake  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  not  good.  Perhps  there  are  a  great  many  large  snakes  live  in 
Africa  because  it  is  very  warm  in  Africa.  I  have  seen  the  black  snake  was 
killed  poor  little  bird  and  it  can  climb  the  tree.  The  snake  coil  on  the  high  cross. 
The  large  eagle  will  swollow  the  long  snake  because  it  was  very  hungry 
to  eat  it.  I  do  not  like  the  many  snakes  because  they  will  kill  me  very  much 
some  of  the  children  went  to  the  Mt  Tom  and  they  saw  the  few  snakes  and  the 
man  put  them  in  his  glass  box  because  it  will  run  away  off.  Last  winter  Roscoe 
made  the  paper  snake.  A  very  long  time  ago  I  saw  the  rich  boy  was  threw  the 
long  black  snake  in  the  river  and  he  told  me  it  came  to  him  and  it  almost  killed 
his  leg  he  lives  in  New  Bedford.  I  think  all  the  people  never  saw  the  many 
large  snakes  because  they  did  not  like  them.  I  saw  the  large  boy  made  his  a 
small  box  and  he  put  the  snake  in  it     Some  of  the  large  children  went  to  Am- 
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kent  and  tfej  nw  musj  Uack,  jeDow  bliit  aad  brown  makes  sod  the  man  pot 
tkea  in  man  j  boCtlea  and  Min  Fiske  told  me  the  snake  it  wikl  the  animals  aoll 
tkejkOL 

Misi  Potwin  lives  in  Amherst  and  she  went  lo  the  Xarfit  hoose  and  saw  the 
snakes  manj  times.  Perhaps  I  do  not  know  the  snakes  sleep  all  night  in  the* 
groond  because  I  think  it  was  yeryjdred  and  cold.  sdgar  mason. 

First  SpBaAL  Class. 
This  class  contains  ten  pnpils,  namely,  Therssa  Dudley,  Jose- 
phine Ware,  Alice  L.  Houghton,  Willie  S.  Langdon,  Isabel 
E.  Porter,  Walter  F.  Morse,  Michael  J.  Keogh,  Jambs  P.  Bur- 
bank,  Harriet  L.  Bryant  and  Hubert  S.  Titcomb.  The  last  two 
entered  in  September  last.  Harriet  has  been  partially  deaf  since 
two  years  of  age,  and  had  learned  to  talk  indistinctly ;  she  had  at- 
tended school  with  hearing  children,  had  learned  to  read  somewhat, 
and,  mechanically,  something  of  addition,  subtraction  and  mul- 
tiplication. Her  communication  with  her  parents  was  by 
means  of  spoken  language.  Hubert  became  deaf  at  nine  years 
and  four  months ;  he  read  children's  books,  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  mental  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
written  addition.  He  had  retained  speech,  could  read  the  lips  a 
very  little  when  he  entered,  and  has  made  good  improvement 
in  this  respect  during  the  three  months  he  has  been  in  school. 
For  (general  exercises,  and  for  reading,  spelling,  defining  and  lip- 
reading  lessons,  the  above  mentioned  ten  pupils  form  one  class. 
For  other  recitations  however,  the  class  is  divided,  part  of  them 
studying  history,  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  while 
others  study  natural  philosophy,  grammar  and  arithmetic  and 
form  a  separate  division,  even  when  pursuing  the  same  study. 
This  class  has  sometimes  a  story  told  or  read  to  them  which  they 
write  out  immediately  from  the  teacher's  lips,  or  afterward  from 
memory.  Their  use  of  language  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
exercises  which  in  every  way  are  the  result  of  their  unaided 
efforts. 

CoMPOsrriONS  op  the  most  Advanced  Pupils. 

I.      A  BOUT   FRANK  JONES. 

One  day  on  Thursday  morning  in  August  1869  about  ten  o'clock  all  the  people 
went  to  the  Park. 

They  all  rode  in  carriages  or  wagons  but  some  of  them  walked  there. 
I  think  it  was  half  a  mile  to  go  there  from  the  Post  office. 
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Bat  my  father  was  dressing  the  harness  of  Julia  and  he  did  not  have  time  to 
go  with  other  people. 

They  were  there  and  Frank  Jones  got  of  the  carriage  and  went  on  the  back 
of  it  and  he  got  on  the  hub  and  soon  he  put  his  right  foot  on  the  spokes. 

The  horse  ran  and  he  fell  over  the  tires  and  hurt  his  right  knee  very  badly. 

It  was  almost  broke.  So  Mr  Stone  saw  him  and  told  the  horse  Whoa  I  and 
got  out  and  took  him  up. 

Mr  George  saw  him  and  told  all  the  people  let  us  go  home  because  Frank  is 
in  hart. 

They  all  went  home  and  Mr  Stone  put  him  on  his  mother's  bed. 

fie  was  almost  sick  and  his  face  were  very  pale. 

Then  somebody  went  to  Boston  and  asked  one  of  the  doctors  to  come. 

He  came  in  the  night  about  five  o'clock  and  saw  Frank  in  his  bed. 

He  gave  him  a  bottle  of  either  to  make  him  go  to  sleep. 

He  cut  off  his  leg  and  it  bled  very  much  and  the  doctor  put  something  over  it 
and  a  cloth  around  it 

On  Saturday  morning  he  was  almost  dead  and  then  in  the  afternoon  he  died. 
I  came  and  saw  him. 

He  was  buried  on  Tuesday.  Mrs  Jones,  Sophie  and  Annie  Jones  cried  very 
hard. 

My  mother  was  sorry  and  all  the  people  too.  Frank  was  carried  to  Savannah 
Georgia  in  October. 

His  father  died  there.  Now  Mrs  Jones  and  all  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
there. 

They  will  never  come  here  again.  Isabella  e.  porter. 

II.      ABOUT   THE   FARMER. 

In  Autumn  the  farmers  gather  their  fruits,  cabbages,  apples,  potatoes,  squashes. 
hfi.  And  then  they  carry  them  in  the  cellar,  and  keep  them  for  the  winter  to 
eat,  In  summer  they  take  out  their  horses  to  plough  the  ground  and  plant  their 
com,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  watermelons  and  all  other  fruits.  When  the  fruits 
are  in  fall  grown  they  get  their  hoes  and  hoe  them  with  mud  in  the  garden,  to 
keep  them  from  worms  biting  the  roots.  Farmers  always  work  in  the  field's,  gar- 
dens and  carry  heavy  things  in  their  wheel-barrows  They  are  very  good  men 
and  like  to  work  and  plant  much  fruit  for  the  people  to  eat,  Some  of  the  farm- 
ers are  very  idle  to  work  and  if  they  do  not  work,  they  would  be  sober  to  be 
pat  in  Jail. 

Jify  father  is  not  a  farmer.  He  helps  himself  in  the  mill  He  is  a  miller,  and 
grinds  wheat  into  flour.  The  farmers  carry  their,  rye,  wheat,  com  and  apples  to 
his  mill  and  he  grinds  them  and  make  flour,  meal  and  cider  of  the  apples,  I  like 
to  drink  cider  for  dinner,  But  not  too  much  of  it,  I  do  not  like  to  drink  much 
cider  because  it  would  make  some  one  drunkard,  I  always  drink  one  glass  of 
cider  but  not  many  glasses,  I  like  to  eat  apples  very  much  in  the  winter  and  they 
are  good  to  make  pie  of  tbem,  My  father  has  a  plenty  of  apple-trees  and  fruits 
planted  in  his  garden.  H.  J.  keooh. 
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III.      ABOUT   MY   TRIP. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  Martha's  Vineyard.  Last  vacation  I 
went  to  Martha's  Vineyard  with  my  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  brother.  We 
rode  in  the  cars  on  the  way  to  New  Bedford  and  then  went  to  ride  in  the  steam- 
boat, We  saw  a  great  many  people  on  the  wharf.  Then  we  went  on  the  wharf, 
we  saw  Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  there.  They  were  very  glad  to  see  my  father,  mother 
and  I.  Then  by  and  by  my  father  built  a  new  cottage,  we  had  only  a  kitchen 
parlor  and  one  large  bedroom.  He  is  going  to  build  another  cottage  to  make 
large  rooms  next  Summer.  We  went  in  bathing  every  day.  We  collected  a 
great  many  beautiful  shells  and  bright  pebbles.  We  rode  on  the  water  in  a  sail 
boat  and  steamboat  My  father,  mother,  and  I  went  to  Edgartown  and  we 
stopped  at  the  Hotel  and  ate  our  dinner.  Then  by  and  by  father,  Jennie,  £djth 
and  Mary  went  to  Gay's  Head,  they  saw  the  Indians  and  went  to  the  lighthouse, 
and  saw  a  great  many  beautiful  places.  One  morning  father,  Mary,  Jennie, 
£dith,  and  I  went  into  the  fields.  We  collected  baskets  full  of  huckleberries. 
One  evening  we  had  a  lot  of  fireworks  and  a  band  out  in  the  field.  There  were 
a  great  many  people  who  sat  on  the  ground  and  some  were  sitting  on  the  chair 
to  hear  the  music.  Then  by  and  by  my  father,  Mary  and  I  went  to  the  saloop, 
we  ate  some  ice  cream.  We  all  had  a  splendid  time.  One  aflernoon  I  went  out 
into  the  wharf  to  see  a  great  many  boats,  ships,  and  steamboats.  We  shall  go  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  again  next  summer.  alicb  l.  houghton. 

IV.     CLOCKS 

The  exact  date  at  which  clocks  were  first  invented  is  not  known,  it  is  supposed 
tiiat  the  sun  dial  first  marked  the  time.  Then  there  was  a  vessel  containing 
water  which  fell  drop  by  drop  into  another  vessel  and  a  fioat  in  the  second  vessel 
marked  the  hieght  of  the  water  and  the  hieght  of  the  water  measured  the  time. 
Alfred  the  Great  contrived  a  candle  clock  by  sticking  pins  at  equal  distances 
from  each  <»tber.  When  the  candle  burned  down  to  a  pin  it  would  fall  and  the 
falling  of  the  pin  measured  the  time.  To  prevent  the  candles  from  burning 
irregularly  the  king  placed  a  thinly  shaved  horn  around  the  candle.  The  hour 
glass  is  also  an  ancient  invention  and  is  still  used  for  some  purposes  as  to  boil 
eggs,  meat  &c  by.  At  first  clocks  were  made  with  wooden  works  but  now  we 
have  nice  clocks  with  steel  and  brass  works  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful 
and  are  worth  much  money.  A  man  made  a  clock  on  the  top  of  which  were 
images  representing  a  negro  boy  holding  a  basket  of  apples  and  a  dog.  The  dog 
leaped  playfully  around  the  boy  but  when  the  man  touched  one  of  the  apples  in 
the  basket  he  fiew  at  his  hand  and  barked  When  the  man  asked  the  negro  what 
time  it  was  in  Spanish  he  remained  silent  but  when  he  was  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion in  french  he  immediately  answered  him.  The  largest  clock  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg.  In  the  present  war  in  Europe  the  Prussians 
are  very  careful  not  to  fire  shells  at  the  Cathedral  for  it  took  hundreds  of  years 
to  build  it  and  cost  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  many  other  curious  clocks  for 
which  I  have  no  room  to  describe.  james  bukbank. 

V.      ABOUT   THB    WAR. 

There  is  no  war  in  the  United  states  now.  I  am  very  glad  so  that  any  of  my 
friends  cannot  go  to  war  again.      If  there  was  a  war  so  many  people  would  have 
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to  go  and  fight  There  they  sometimes  get  killed.  In  France  there  is  a  war. 
The  Prussians  are  fighting  against  the  French  people.  We  ought  to  have  com- 
passion on  the  poor  little  French  children  who  have  lost  their  fathers  who  have 
been  to  war.  I  think  the  Prussians  are  very  bad  people  to  set  houses  on  fire.  I 
have  seen  many  pictures  of  them.  I  have  read  about  them  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  story  about  "The  War"  on  my  slate.  Mrs  Lamson  has  been  to  France. 
She  told  me  about  the  war  and  the  poor  children.  Paris  is  defended  by  very 
high  walls.  The  gates  are  locked  all  the  time.  Many  of  the  people  cannot  get 
out  of  Paris.  Sometimes  the  Prussians  throw  very  large  balls  over  the  walls  into 
Paris,  and  often  bum  the  beautiful  churches  and  houses.  I  am  very  sad.  I  wish 
the  Prussians  would  be  put  in  Jail  for  several  months  because  they  trouble  the 
French  people.  I  wish  They  would  be  at  peace  with  France.  I  wish  there  was 
no  war  all  over  the  world  so  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  would  be  very 
happy  and  thank  God  because  there  is  no  war.  I  wish  the  Prussians  would  not 
be  still  fighting  with  the  French  till  next  year.  I  hope  on  Christmas  day  the 
war  will  be  ended  so  that  the  French  will  love  the  Prussians.  I  wish  that 
King  William  would  fight  no  more.  I  wish  he  would  be  at  peace.  I  think  the 
Prussians  are  like  robbers  to  the  French  people.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  father 
and  mother  and  sister  do  not  live  in  France.  My  friends  Mrs  B.  and  Walter  are 
in  Europe.  I  think  they  cannot  come  to  America  because  there  is  a  war  in 
France.  My  mother  loves  Mrs  B.  I  love  Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  because  they  gave 
me  very  many  beautiful  things  made  by  the  Chinese  people.  The  men  who 
write  the  reports  of  the  war  are  called  reporters.  They  sometimes  go  up  on  the 
top  of  the  house  with  some  armed  men,  one  has  a  book,  another  has  a  spy  glass. 
They  keep  hide  from  the  French  people.  The  French  sentinels  are  very  sharp. 
They  can  shoot  the  top  of  your  finger.  Sometimes  the  Prussians  surprise  the 
French  soldiers  when  they  are  at  their  camp.  I  have  read  in  a  book  that  the  French 
soldiers  are  very  brave  in  war.  They  hide  in  the  woods  and  wait  for  the  Prus- 
sians and  sometimes  kill  them,  The  Prussians  burn  down  the  French  people's 
houses  and  steal  away  from  them  their  cows,  calves  and  oxen. 

WILLIE  8.  LAKODOK. 

Most  of  the  pupils  write  to  their  parents  every  three  weeks, 
haying  their  letters  corrected  before  sending  them  away.  All  the 
pupils  have  lessons  twice  a  week  in  drawing.  The  smaller  chil- 
dren have  prayers  at  home,  while  the  larger  ones  have  devotional 
exercises  at  school,  thus  bringing  these  exercises  within  the  com- 
prehension of  each  better  than  if  they  were  all  brought  together 
in  chapel. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 


Northampton,  December  81st,  1870. 
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ORDER  OF  THE  BAY  AT  THE  CLAREB  IN3TITUT10^. 


Hl9G,  t 

House  work  1 

Break  fa.it^ 

Work  and  play  till 

Devotional  exercisea, 

School, 

Dinner, 

Play  m    , 

Scbool, 

Sew  aod  play  till 

Supper, 

Play  till     - 

Stm^y  and  deTQtioiii  till 

Retire, 


^ 


6 

A.  M. 

n 

AM, 

7 

A.M. 

.  ^ 

A.  M, 

H 

A.M. 

to  12 

M. 

.  I2i 

RM. 

H 

P.M. 

toSJ 

RM. 

.    5 

RM. 

.     5 

RM. 

.    6i 

RM. 

.    8i 

RM. 

8i  P.^M. 


This  order  13  not  for  the  yotrngeat  children,  aa  mvnv  of  them  are  in  school  lew 
than  four  hours  a  clay,  and  go  to  bed  between  e\x  and  aaven  P.  M. 


Sundays. 

Study  one  hour  in  the  morning  for  Sabbath  achooh 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachere  and  matrona  in  the  A*  M- 
After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 

The  different  claeaes  have  Sabbath  school  with  the  teacherH  in  the  P.  M. 
In  the  evening  from  one  to  two  hours  are  deToted  to  reading  and  devotional 
fcxercisea  with  the  older  children. 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Inatltation  la  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  aemi-deftf  and  aemi- 
mute  popilSf  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  providca  for  the  pupirs  tuition, 
board,  lodgings  ^asbiog,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  eonduet^ 
manners  and  morals.  fV  us  f^ 

The  char^»ara  &>a^<X<d  dollar.  .  ye.r;  for  tuition  alone,  one  handred 
dollsn  ;  payable  semi-anoually  in  advance,  the  Jirst  tceek  of  eaeh  term.  No  de- 
ductioti,  except  for  abseDces  on  account  of  sicknesa,  Eittra  charges  will  be  made 
for  actual  expensca  Incurred  during  sickncsa* 

The  State  of  Maaaachusetta  appropriatGi  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
ita  deaf-mutes^  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  Income  from  its  funds  for 
tbo  aid  of  beneficiariea  from  MaaaacbuiettSi  according  to  their  need.  ForiUfl  oi' 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  tbe  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  In  the  year^  of  twenty  weeks  each  ;  tha  first  coram eueiog 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  Tacatjon  of  four  weeks  in  winter  ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  firet  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vai  a- 
tion  of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applicationa  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  a3  early 
«fl  Jane.  The  yearbeginfl  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  fntJ  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
eoter. 

The  pnpila  must  bring  good  and  sofGcient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should  be 
marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopea  and  stamps.  A  smaH  sum  of  money, 
not  lees  than  fitre  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  Icttara  for  infonnation  must  be  addressed  to  the  ^^  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes^  Northampton,  Masaaehusetts,"  wltb  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  At!  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton, 

Pupils  muM  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institutioii,  and  mnst 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  la  not  an  asylum »  but  a  school  of  learning  \  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons  Strangers  at 
$d\  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
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CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

At    NORTHAMPTON. 


Sl^nnbcTs  of  i\t  dorponrtion. 

GABDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Boston,  President. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  Newton,  Vice  President. 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON,  New  Bedford.  Vice-President, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton,  Clerk. 

GSMYN  BAKER,  Northampton. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  Blllerica 

JULIUS  H.  8EELYE,  Amherst 

GEORGE  WALKER,  Springfield 

HORATIO  O.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton.      ' 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Springfield. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Northampton. 

®rtasn«r. 
LAFAYETTE  MALTBY,  Northampton. 

CommUtcts  of  i^t  Corpoiation. 
School  Committee. 
MBWISV.  DUDLEY,  Chairman,  JULIUS  H.  SEELTB. 

•ARDINER  G.  HUBBARD.  F.  B.  SANBORN. 

WILUAM  ALLEN.  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

FiiTANCE  Committee. 

H.  G.  KNIGHT,  OuOrman,  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

GEORGE  WALKER. 

Building  Committee. 
J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Chairman, 

■iss  HARRIET  B.  ROGERS, PrinHpaL 

Hiss  HARRIET  A  JONES, Atsistant. 

Hiss  CAROLINE  A.  YALE, •« 

Hiss  ABBY  A.  LOCKE « 

Hiss  MARY  E.  POTWIN, « 

Hbs.  H.  J.  BARDWELL, " 

^tcioarb. 
HENRY  J.  BARDWELL. 

liatron.  i  ^ssistsnt-f^atnm. 

M.  HCINTOSH  I  Hiss  EMMA  KELLOGG. 

gtlmbHitts. 
LIZZIE  ELDER.  HiSS  EMMA  J.  YOSB. 

fanner. 
REUBEN  ROBINSOH. 


RBPOET  OF  THE  PRESrDEN"T. 


To  the  Board  of  Fducation, 

Gentlemen: — In  order  to  make  the  Fifth  Annua^  Report  of 
the  Clarke  Institution  cover  its  school  year,  which  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, and  correspond  in  time  with  the  official  reports  of  other 
institutions,  it  will  include  the  year  ci.aed'  September  80,  1871, 
and  its  financial  statements  will  step  with  that  date.  Notice  will 
be  taken,  however,  of  the  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  which  began  September  20, 1872.  Our  Report,  there- 
fore, wttt' contain  remarks  upon  a  portion  of  the  year  covered  by 
the  fourth  report. 

The  whole  endowment  of  this  school  is  derived  from  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  which  amounted,  during  his 
life-time,  to  $50,000,  and  since  his  death  to  $223,250,  making  an 
aggregate  of  $278,250.  It  was  the  strong  and  often  expressed 
desire  of  Mr.  Clarke  that  the  Corporation  should  build  a  perma- 
nent establishment  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  Northampton, 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  desire,  the  present  estate  on  Round 
Hill  was  purchased  and  improved.  The  total  cost  of  land  and 
bnildings  here,  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1871,  has  been  $91,749.- 
75  ;  of  furnishmg,  $7,076  11 ;  in  all,  $98,825.86.  The  bequests 
of  Mr.  Clarke  being  held,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  as  a 
permanent  fund,  of  which  the  income  only  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  it  has  been  necessary  to  incur  a 
temporary  debt  in  paying  for  the  buildings.  This  debt  is  now 
$84,500.  The  fund,  amounting  now  to  $228,250,  is  securely  in- 
vested, and  returns  an  average  interest  greater  than  that  paid  on 
the  temporary  debt.  The  real  estate  is  in  good  repair,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  The  number  of  acres  is  twelve, 
much  of  it  under  high  cultivation,  and  planted  with  fruit-trees  in 
good  bearing.  There  are  three  halls,  or  school  buildings,  a  stable, 
laundry,  and  gardener's  cottage  on  the  premises,  all  ample  for  their 
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present  use,  well  built^  and  conveniently  located.  They  were  first 
occupied  by  our  pupils  in  September,  1870,  but  the  boys*  house 
was  not  occupied  till  March,  1871,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
grounds  about  it  were  not43ompleted  till  the  past  summer.  The 
school  year  of  which  we  have  to  speak  will  therefore  be  the  first 
year  the  new  premises  have  been  occupied. 

The  first  term  began  September  28th ,  1870,  and  closed  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1871 ;  the  second  terra  began  March  lst»  and  closed 
July  18th J  1871-  The  whole  Gutober  of  pupils  during  the  year 
was  42 ;  the  avoraga  number  was  40  ;  the  ordinary  scliool  ex- 
penses wore  $12,561.79,  for  the  two  terms,  A  detailed  account 
of  tlie  receipts  and  expenses  will  be  found  in  another  place.  The 
number  of  pupils  present  at  the  openhig  of  the  second  school  year 
in  the  new  buildings  is  44  ;  the  number  of  teachers  is  five ;  of  other 
enaploy<5s,  eleven,  Tlie  Principal,  Miss  Rogers,  is  now  in  Europe, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction 
there;  having  left  Northampton  early  in  July,  expecting  to  return 
during  the  second  term  of  the  present  school  year. 

Miss  Rogers  reached  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  went 
directly  to  Germany,  and,  before  visiting  any  schools,  devoted  some 
weeks  to  study  and  practice  in  the  German  language*  On  the 
first  of  October,  in  company  with  the  president  of  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution, she  went  to  Yienna,  and  entered  the  school  of  Mr.  Leh- 
feldt  (in  our  last  report  misprinted  Siegbach)^  which  I  had  visited 
in  1870,  and  in  which  I  was  greatly  interested.  It  is  a  small 
family  school,  and  tlierofore  Mr.  Lehfeldt  is  able  to  give  his  pupils 
more  individual  instruction  tlmn  is  common  in  larger  institutions. 
Here  Miss  Rogers  observes  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  day 
by  day,  especially  with  the  youngest  pupils*  She  also  visits,  on 
alternate  days,  the  great  school  of  Mr.  Dentsch,  supported  by  the 
Jews  of  Vienna, — ^one  of  the  largest  and  best  articulating  schools 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  with  Mr.  Lelifeldt^s, 
Thus  she  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  younger  pupils 
are  instructed  in  large  classes,  as  well  as  in  tlie  smaller  ones  of 
Mr,  Lehfeldt's  scliool.  She  makes  daily  notes  of  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  both  schools,  and  writes  these  out  fully  for  the  use 
of  her  assistant  teachers  in  Northampton,  who  compare  the 
results  thus  recorded  with  those  obtained  in  our  own  school ,^ — an 
excellent  method  of  comparing  the  practical  value  of  the  systems 
of  jnstruction  adopted   In  difibrent  schools.    Miss  Rogers  will 
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remain  at  Vienna  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter,  and  then 
visit  other  European  Schools  where  either  articulation  or  the  sign 
language,  or  both,  are  employed,  and  record  the  results  there 
witnessed.  From  her  observations  and  my  own,  made  in  the 
present  and  past  year,  it  is  found  that  a  direct  comparison  between 
our  own  school  and  those  in  Germany  taught  by  articulation  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  methods  and  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
and  study  among  the  people.  Our  American  teachers  are  gener- 
ally younger,  and  more  active  and  versatile  in  their  modes  of 
thought  and  instruction ;  while  the  German  teachers  are  slower, 
more  plodding  and  methodical,  following  fixed  rules  rather  than 
adapting  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  different  scholars  and 
classes.  Indeed,  the  chief  differences  between  the  various  Euro- 
pean schools  of  articulation  appear  due  to  the  teachers  rather 
than  the  nominal  methods  pursued.  Where  the  instructors  are 
young,  zealous,  and  interested  in  their  work,  the  schools  are 
good,  by  whatever  system  they  are  taught ;  wherever,  from  any 
cause,  the  enthusiasm  is  less,  the  instruction  is  apt  to  be  more 
mechanical,  and  of  comparatively  little  value.  In  our  next 
report  we  hope  to  present  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  our 
methods  with  those  of  Europe. 

During  the  school  year  ending  with  the  long  vacation  last 
July,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion was  42,  the  average  number  40,  and  the  number  of  classes 
five.  There  were  also  five  teachers,  including  the  principal,  and 
not  reckoning  the  additional  teacher,  who,  since  Miss  Rogers  has 
been  absent,  performs  the  duties  of  fifth  instructor.  Concerning 
the  progress  made,  information  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
school  committee,  hereto  annexed.  It  has  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  samples  of  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  in  this 
Report,  since  those  presented  in  the  fourth  report  were  written 
during  the  same  school  year  of  which  we  now  speak.  In  regard 
to  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  of  articulation,  which  the 
Corporation  have  long  contemplated,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
made.  Since  our  last  report  was  written,  an  opportunity  has 
been  allowed  to  test,  in  some  degree,  a  new  system  of  teaching 
articulation,  introduced  in  this  country  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Bell,  of 
Canada,  formerly  of  England,  and  practically  communicated  to 
teachers  and  pupils  by  his  son,  Hr.  A.  G.  Bell.    This  system^ 
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based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  vacal  organs  and  of  the 
elements  of  speech,  has  been  practised  with  admirable  results  in 
the  Boston  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  has  been  parti  all  j  acquired 
by  several  of  our  teachers  who  ha?e  taken  lessons  of  Mr.  BelK 
It  will  be  more  perfectly  taught  to  them  by  Mr.  Belly  in  March, 
1872j  and  we  shall  then,  if  it  is  found  to  be  successful,  assign  the 
use  of  it  to  a  special  teacher  of  articulation  in  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion. Mn  Philbrick,  the  superintendent  of  Public  Schools  iu 
Boston,  and  others  who  have  observed  the  new  system  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr,  Bell's  pupils^  are  waroi  in  its  praise^  and  trial  of  it 
is  to  bo  made,  we  uuderstandj  iu  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, 

The  attention  of  the  Corporation  has  been  called,  at  various 
times,  to  the  importance  of  some  preliminary  examination  and 
classification  of  the  deaf-mute  children  of  Massachusetts,  who 
apply  for  admission  to  the  tlirce  deaf-mute  schools  now  open  to 
them  J — namely,  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  Boston  Deaf  Mute 
School  J  and  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  In  each  of  these 
schools  a  ditferent  method  of  instruction  Is  pursued,  and  each  of 
these  methods  is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  certain  classes  of 
children  than  the  other.  Those  who  can  be  tanght  articulation 
with  ad  vantage  J  and  who^  belonging  in  Boston  or  its  viciiiity,  can 
live  at  home  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  parental  care,  should  enter 
the  Boston  School;  those  who  are  unable,  or  whose  parents  are 
unwilling  to  take  this  course,  should  be  recfeived  at  the  Clarke 
Institution,  if  they  are  suitable  subjects  for  our  instruction ; 
while  those  (of  whom  there  are  many,  no  doubt,)  wlio  are  not 
likely  to  profit  by  instruction  iu  articulation,  or  who  catinot  be 
received  at  Boston  or  Northampton  for  want  of  room,  should  go 
to  Hartford,  The  choice  of  a  school  is  left  by  law  with  the 
Board  of  Education;  and  it  seemed  proper  to  the  Corporation  to 
propose  to  this  Board,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  Hartford 
Asylum  a  joint  committee  to  examine  applicants  and  assign  them 
to  the  several  sciiools  according  to  their  fitness  and  the  wish  of 
their  parents.  This  proposldon  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  all 
the  parties  consulted,  but  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  the  three  schools  would  bo  best* 

Our  hope  that  the  United  States  census  of  1870  would  give  a 
more  complete  enumeration  of  the  deaf  mute  inhabitants  of  Mas^ 
each  use  tts,  and  of  the  country,  than  had  formerly  been   made, 
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seems  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  preliminary  census  tables 
as  first  published,  allowed  but  638  deaf  mutes  in  Massachusetts  ; 
and  though  these  have  since  been  revised  so  as  to  increase  the 
number,  i^  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  still  too  small 
by  three  or  four  hundred.  A  member  of  our  Corporation, 
during  the  year  in  which  the  Clarke  Institution  was  chartered 
(1867),  made  a  special  census  of  deaf  mutes  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  State,  and  obtained  the  names  of  about  800,  which, 
with  some  additions,  were  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Education 
in  1868.  From  this  list  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  in  the 
whole  State  could  not  then  be  less  than  1,000,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  was  not  more  than  1,850,000.  In  1870,  the 
population  had  risen  to  1,457,351,  and  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
must  have  been  at  least  1,050.  On  the  list  above  mentioned,  752 
were  entered  with  particulars  of  age  and  sex,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  occasion  of  deafness,  and  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment were  returned.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  deaf  mutes,  particularly  of  children  under  ten 
years,  was  ever  made  in  any  country ;  if  such  a  census  should  be 
taken  in  the  United  States,  ^e  believe  it  would  show  the  whole 
number  of  all  ages  to  be  more  than  25,000.  The  whole  number 
of  children  and  youth  of  this  class  under  instruction  in  the  88 
schools,  large  and  small,  reported  in  the  United  States  in  1871, 
was  about  4,000,  of  whom  about  200  were  from  Massachusetts,  or 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number.  During  the  year  a  new  day 
school,  with  about  a  dozen  pupils,  taught  by  articulation,  has  been 
opened  at  Cleveland  (0.),  and  a  small  family  school,  taught  by 
the  same  method,  at  Ledyard  (Ct.),  where  one  of  the  teachers  is 
that  veteran  instructor  of  a  few  deaf-mute  pupils,  Jonathan 
Whipple.  The  day  schools  at  Boston,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago 
have  been  continued,  and  attended  with  gratifying  success. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Rogers,  our  own  school  is  going  on  vig- 
orously and  successfully  in  its  first  term  of  the  school  year  1871-2 ;. 
the  teachers  have  labored  diligently,  and  the  classes  were  never 
in  better  training  than  at  present.  Oar  list  of  pupils,  on  a  subse- 
quent page,  is  that  of  the  present  school  year,  which  began  Sept. 
20th,  1871,  and  will  close  with  the  long  vacation,  July  23d,  1872, 
Of  the  44  on  the  list,  two  are  day-pupils,  and  33  are  aided  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Several  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  in 
former  years  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  one  of  them,  Roscoe 
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OreenOy  of  Providence  (B.I.)*  ^^^  entered  the  school  of  Miss 
Rogers^  at  Chelmsford,  in  1866,  and  continued  here  until  the 
summer  of  1870,  has  died  during  the  past  summer, — the  first  of 
all  our  pupils  ^hose  death  we  have  learned.  He  wi^  a  young 
man  of  much  intelligence  and  promise,  and  had  acquired  a  yery 
ready  use  of  articulation,  and  a  good  English  education,  by  the 
method  pursued  at  this  institution.  We  record  his  death  with 
much  regret. 

As  usual  our  school  has  been  visited  by  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  we  perceive 
no  change  in  the  friendly  feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the 
public  and  by  individuals.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Fisk  and 
De  Wolf  for  professional  services ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  and  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroads,  for 
carrying  members  of  the  institution  at  reduced  fares ;  also  to 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Lawrence,  Slate  &  Baker  and  Hamlin,  for  goods 
sold  at  a  discount.  The  following  publications  have  been  sent  to 
the  institution,  free: — "  Hampshire  Gazette,'*  "Child  at  Home,*' 
"  Deaf-Mute  Chronicle,"  "  Deaf-Mute  Pelican,"  «  Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals," "  Silent  World." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  annexed  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  financial  statement,  the  list  of  pupils,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  hours  of  study  and  recreation. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GARDINER  G.  flUBBARD, 

President. 


NoETHAHPTON,  January  1, 1872. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  absence  of  any  report  from  our  Principal, 
who  is  abroad,  it  seems  to  devolve  upon  your  Committee  to  sup- 
ply somewhat  in  its  place.  To  make  the  school  year  and  the 
financial  year  more  nearly  correspond,  and  to  bring  the  report  of 
the  Clarke  Institution  into  harmony  as  to  time  with  the  official 
reports  of  other  institutions,  you  will  remember  that  it  was  voted 
to  consider  October  1st  of  each  year  the  beginning  of  the  financial 
year.  Hence  the  fifth  annual  report  will  cover  the  period  from 
October  1st,  1870,  to  September  80th,  1871,  inclusive.  But  of 
this  period,  no  small  part  was  embraced  in  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port, and  for  a  list  of  new  pupils  and  their  characteristics,  as  well 
as  for  interesting  details  given  by  the  Principal  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion, progress  and  compositions  of  the  school  'down  to  January  1st, 
1871,  reference  should  be  made  to  that  document.  From  the  official 
record  of  the  Principal,  made  up  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
July  18th,  1871,  it  appears  that,  with  the  first  special  class,  the 
same  course  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  with  gratifying 
results.  The  record  says : — "  The  whole  class  has  ma^e  very  sat- 
isfactory progress  during  the  term."  Of  the  *'  second  special 
class,"  it  says : — ^'  They  have  improved  considerably  in  speaking 
during  the  term,  and  in  their  use  of  language  also.  They  have 
reached  the  242d  page  in  Jacobs'  Reader.  They  quite  readily,  ex- 
cept "  [two  pupils  named]  ^^  recognize  the  language  of  arithmetic 
80  as  to  tell  which  principle  is  involved  both  in  mental  and  written 
exercises.  They  can  perform  and  analyze  examples  in  the  four 
elementary  rules,  but  know  nothing  of  long  division.  They  have 
completed  [the  little  book  called]  ^  Learning  to  Talk,'  and  in 
^Learning  to  Bead'  they  havo  reached  page  20.  They  have 
spelled,  defined  and  formed  sentences  on  260  words.  They  have 
had  lessons  on  measurement ;  on  locality,  from  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Ouyot's  Elementary  Geography  have  reached 
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page  25,  The  other  exercises  of  last  term  have  been  con- 
tinued. They  have  also  had  occasional  lessons  on  inSection, 
deacription  of  pictures  and  in  learning  the  names  of  the  boned  of 
the  humaD  body." 

The  "  class  of  1867,"  so  called  j  reallj  consists  of  a  few  who  have 
since  joined,  and  the  very  young  pupils  who  entered  that  year  with- 
out a  knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet:  the  pupils  more  advanced 
in  age  or  culture,  who  outered  at  the  same  time,  having  beeu 
transferred  to  one  of  the  special  classes.  Of  this  class  it  is  record- 
ed, that  ^^  the  exercises  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  last 
term.  Its  members  can  perform  the  mechanical  operation  of  ad- 
dition, and  some  of  them  that  of  multiplication*  They  know  con- 
alderable  of  the  muUipltcation  table,  and  can  solve  examples  in 
mental  aritlimetic  in  addition  and  subtraction  when  language  is 
used*  They  have  taken  about  270  new  wards,  and  have  made 
marked  improvement  in  their  use  of  language.** 

No  class  of  1868  is  mentioned,  because  the  pupils  who  then  en- 
tered,  after  some  months  of  instruction,  were  distrihuted  into  other 
classes  for  whicli  they  were  severally  fitted.  Of  the  **  class  of 
1869,"  the  record  says: — **  Its  members,  during  the  term,  have 
taken  about  400  words  [to  write,  pronounce  and  make  the  basis 
of  sentences].  Most  of  the  class  can  write  quite  a  passable  de^ 
seription  of  a  picture.  In  numbers  tliey  read  from  the  lips  and 
answer,  and  explain  such  questions  as,  How  many  things  are 
four  apples,  three  books,  two  oranges^  five  pencils  and  six  stones  ? 
They  add  a  column  of  numbers  amounting  to  one  hundred.  They 
can  ask  and  answer  a  variety  of  questions.  Their  improvement 
in  all  directions  has  been  very  good  during  the  term  '*  Of  the 
class  of  1870,  the  names  of,  and  particulars  with  regard  to,  eight, 
as  well  as  their  progress  during  the  first  three  months,  are  given 
in  the  fourth  annual  report.  After  that  report  was  made  up,  two 
others  came — Ida  L.  Frost,  of  Washington,  a  deaf  mute,  uuiu- 
structed,  14  years  of  age,  and  George  M.  Bradley,  of  Lenox,  a 
semi-mute,  who  could  read  a  few  sentences,  10  years  of  age. 
Of  the  progress  of  this  class  during  its  second  session,  the  report 
eays: — '*The  seven  small  children  have,  during  the  term,  learned 
180  new  words.  They  can  answer  a  variety  of  such  questions  as^ — 
*  Is  the  door  open  ?'  by  saying^  VNo,  ma'am,  the  door  is  not  open, 
it  is  shut/  '  Is  the  chair  on  the  table?'  '  No,  ma'am,  the  chair 
is  not  on  the  table,  it  is  on  the  floor.'     Most  of  them  can  write  a 
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few  sentences  descriptive  of  the  motions  or  positions  of  objects  in  a 
picture ;  also  of  natural  objects.   They  do  very  well  at  lip-reading." 

Miss  Laura  0.  Redden,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in  the 
last  report,  has  continued  under  instruction  during  the  year.  She 
controls  her  voice  with  increased  facility,  and  reads  from  the  lips 
more  readily. 

Visits  made  from  time  to  time  by  your  Committee,  lead  them  to 
believe  that  the  modest  and  scrupulous  record  above  quoted  fails 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  done  ;  and  that 
the  results  of  the  year  1870-1,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  mental 
culture  and  development,  were  highly  encouraging.  No  case  of 
serious  sickness  occurred.  * 

A  brief  statement,  strictly  belonging  to  the  next  annual  report, 
seems  to  be  called  for.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
this  date  (January  1, 1872),  is  44,  a  list  of  whom,  including  the 
new  pupils,  is  hereto  appended.  The  number  of  teachers  is  five, 
and  their  faithful,  energetic  services  and  ^excellent  management 
permit  no  abatement  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  It  was  never 
in  Wter  condition.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  exercises  and 
progress  of  each  class  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  months  of 
the  current  school  year,  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers,  and 
greatiy  improved  specimens  of  literary  compositions  by  the  pupils 
presented,  all  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  next  annual  report. 

In  the  matter  of  articulation,  Mr.  Bell's  system  has  been  pur- 
sued with  the  class  of  1871.  With  only  such  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem as  Mr.  Bell  could  communicate  to  our  teachers  in  a  few 
hours,  better  results  have  been  attained  in  three  months  than 
ever  before  in  the  same  period  of  time  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  tone, 
compass,  modulation  and  inflection  of  the  voice,  results  never  be- 
fore attained  at  all.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  thorough 
instruction  of  our  teachers  by  Mr.  Bell,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  will  add  greatly  increased  facility  to  this  department  of 
instruction. 


In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 


Northampton,  January  1, 1872. 
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L.  J.  DUDLEY, 
Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION 


won  THE  TXAB  XVDUIO 


SEPTEMBER   30,   1871. 


L    School  Rkokipts  and  Expkmsks. 
The  receipts  were, — 

Amount  included  in  last  Report, $5,498  41 

Cash  on  hand  Februarj  4, 1871, 2,010  56 

Received  from  the  fund, 10,191  17 

from  the  SUte  of  Massachusetts, 8,625  00 

from  pupils, 2,167  00 

Total, $28,492  14 

The  expenditures  were, — 

For  salaries  and  wages, $7,007  48 

groceries  and  provisions,         • 8,030  71 

fuel  and  lights, 1,773  45 

incidentals, 750  15 

Total  school  expenses, $12,561  79 

Balance  transferred  to  estate  account, 10,926  64 

Cash  on  hand  September  30, 1871, 8  71 

$28,492  14 

II.    Estate  Account. 
This  account  was  opened  in  Majr,  1870 ;  the  receipts  have  been, — 

From  sale  of  bonds, $52,297  40 

loans, 85,000  00 

current  funds  fit>m  school  account, 15,641  72 

Total, $102,989  12 
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The  expenditores  haye  been, — 

For  real  estate  purchased, •81,410  00 

bnildingB  and  repairs,     •        • 60,889  76 

insurance, 498  76 

interest  and  payment  on  debt, 1,541  44 

pew,       .        .       ^ 276  00 

famishing, 7,076  11 

incidentals, 1,808  07 

Total, 9102,989  12 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  schoQl  expenses  proper  (912,561 79),  are  not  met  bj 
the  receipts  from  State  and  priyate  pupils,  the  balance  being  drawn  frt)m  the 
income  of  the  fund.  This  deficiency  will  be  still  more  hereafter,  as  the  school 
expenses  increase,  while  the  price  of  tuition  has  been  reduced  frt)m  9400  to 
9850  a  year,  for  priyate  pupils,  and  9250  a  year  for  all  State  pupils  coming  from 
any  of  the  New  England  States.  As  the  debt  is  gradually  paid  off  from  the 
income  of  the  fund,  it  is  hoped  that  the  corporation  can  reduce  the  cost  of  tuition 
still  lower. 
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Scarlet  fever  at  6  yean  5  months. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  5  yean. 

Unknown  ;  before  2yn.  partially  deaf. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at  8|  yean. 

Scrofula  at  about  2  yn;  partially  deat 

Scarlet  fever  at  6  yean  8  months. 

Scarlet  fever  at  4  yean. 

Injury  of  head  at  8  years. 

Scarlet  fever  at  8|  yean. 

Unknown;  at  9 yean. 

Scarlet  ferer  at  10  yean. 

Unknown ;  partially  deaf  at  2  years. 

Scarlet  fever  at  3  n^rs. 

Scarlet  fever  at  8  years. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Unknown;  at 2 yean. 

Scarlet  fever  at  5^  years. 

Measles,  at  1  year. 

Scarlet  fever  at  ^  yean. 

Unknown ;  at  8  years. 
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Public  school, 

Public  school, 

1  year  before  he  became  deaf. 

Public  school, 

li  yn.  at  Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

1  year  at  Chelmsford,    .... 
1  year  at  Chelmsford,    .... 

1  year  at  Chelmsford,    .... 
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Allen,  James  D.,     . 
Andrews,  Mary  E., 
Baker,  Joseph, 
Bowen,  Frank  E,  . 
Bradley,  George  M., 
Bryant,  Harriet  L., 
Bnrbank,  James  P., 
Burton,  Mary  S.,    . 
Cheeven,  Mstthew, 
Coughlin,  John,      . 
Ellsworth,  Allie,      . 
Field,  Alice,    .       .       , 
Forbes,  Alice  v.,    . 
French,  John  Y.,     . 
Frost,  Ida  L.,  . 
Haines,  Joel  Lupton, 
Howes,  Bertha, 
Jordan,  Harry, 
Keith,  Arthur, 
Keogh,  Michael  J., .        . 
Kirwin,  Alfred  R.,  .        . 
Langdon,  WiUie  S., 
Lord,  George, . 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DAT  AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Rise, 6    A.AL 

Hoosework, 6}  A.  M. 

Breakfast, 7A.M. 

Deyotional  exercises, 8    A.  M. 

School, .        .  8}  A.M. 

Play, llj  A.  M. 

Dinner, 12         M. 

School, 1    P.M. 

Girb  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  carpenters'  shop,        •        •        •        .  3     P.  M. 

Play, 4    P.M. 

Supper,     .        .        .        •        •        •        •        .        •        •        •        .5^  P.  M. 

Play,         .        .        . 6    P.M. 

Study, ej  P  M. 

Retire, 8^  P.  M. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  remain  in  school  a  less  number  of  hours  and 
retire  at.  seven  P.  M. 

Sundays. 
Study  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 
Sabbath-tehool  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  P.  M. 

In  the  evening,  the  older  children  devote  from  one  to  two  hours  to  reading 
and  devotional  exercises. 
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TERMS    OF   ADMISSION. 


Thb  Institation  is  especially  adapted  for  the  edacation  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mate  papils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  papil's  taition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fael  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  ^^  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition  alone, 
eighty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance^  the  first  week  of  each  term. 
Ko  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  will  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  July,  without  weighty  reasons  to 
be  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  The  contract  is  for  the  entire  school-year, 
and  is  not  terminated  by  the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf-mutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  Tlie  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should 
be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  enterinpr  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  Tho 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  aflemoons.  Strangers  at 
all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afiernoons  and  Sundays. 
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(Chap.  800.) 
An  Act  Bblatino  to  Deaf  Mutes. 
Be  it  enacted  ^.,  as  followf  : 

Sect.  1.  Ko  beneficiary  of  this  CominonweaHh  in  any  institution  or  school 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of  the  governor 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  May  11, 1S71.] 


REPORT  OP  THE  CORPORATION. 


To  the  Board  of  Education^ 

Gentlemen  : — The  present  report  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Clarke  Institution  may  be  considered  as  the  second  part  of 
our  Fifth  Annual  Report,  it  being  now  a  little  more  than  five 
years  since  the  Corporators  organized  under  their  charter, 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1867,  after  a  full  investigation " 
of  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  ;  and  exactly  five  years 
since  the  first  term  of  our  school  at  Northampton  began,  under 
the  competent  and  faithful  instruction  of  Miss  Harriet  J3. 
Rogers,  the  present  principal.  At  the  date  of  our  last  report. 
Miss  Rogers  was  absent  in  Europe,  whither  she  had  gone  to 
erain  a  knowledge  by  personal  observation,  of  the  existing 
methods  of  teaching  by  articulation  in  Germany,  Holland  and 
England.  Her  report  to  the  Corporation,  briefly  describing 
what  she  saw,  is  printed  herewith,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain valuable  information  on  the  topics  treated  therein ;  all 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  Massachusetts. 

She  was  every  where  kindly  received,  and  the  thanks  of. 
this  Corporation  are  due  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  her  by 
the  officials  of  the  various  European  institutions  visited. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Clarke  Institution  may  be 
learned  in  detail  from  the  statement  appended  to  this  Report. 
It  is  regarded  as  good,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day,  now 
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not  far  distant,  as  we  hope,  when  by  the  payment  of  onr  debt, 
inenrred  in  constructing  and  improving  the  buildings  on  the 
estate  of  the  Institution,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  apply  the  in- 
come of  the  permanent  fund  more  entirely  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  school,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
board  considerably  below  the  present  rates.  The  income  from 
the  fund  the  past  year  has  been  $15,428.87,  of  which  nearly 
two  fifths,  ($5,933.87)  was  expended  in  paying  the  interest  and 
reducing  tlie  principal  of  the  debt,  and  about  $2000  more  in 
enlarging  and  improving  our  buildings.  These  are  now  in 
such  condition  that  they  will  not  need  any  large  outlay  in 
future  except  for  repairs,  and  the  debt  can  therefore  be  still 
more  rapidly  extinguished.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
school  itself  may  be  estimated  hereafter  at  from  $16,000  to 
$20,000  a  year,  and  of  this  the  income  of  the  fund  will  soon, 
we  trust,  enable  us  to  pay  two-thirds  ;  leaving  no  more  than 
$6000  annually  to  be  paid  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  pupils 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  education.  This  will 
materially  diminish  tlic  cost  to  the  State  of  instructing  its 
deaf  mute  pupils  in  the  Clarke  Institution  ;  a  result  in  which 
its  Corporation  take  a  deep  interest ;  since  it  has  ever  been 
our  wish  to  diminish  the  cost  to  the  public,  while  increasing 
the  excellence  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  Could  a  school  sim- 
ilar to  this  at  Northampton  be  endowed  and  chiefly  supported 
by  private  munificence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  cost  to  the  State  Treasury  for  each  of  its  pupils 
then  instructed  in  Massachusetts  probably  need  not  exceed 
$100  a  year,  the  sum  now  paid  for  tuition  alone  at  the  excel- 
lent public  school  in  Boston. 

The  condition  of  our  own  school  has  never  been  better  than 
at  present ;  nor  has  the  number  of  pupils  ever  been  so  great 
before.  The  limit  of  our  capacity  for  receiving  boarding  pu- 
pils will  soon  be  reached,  since  our  buildings  will  only  give 
lodgings  for  about  sixty  pupils,  with  the  teachers,  matrons  and 
other  persons  employed  in  the  care  of  them.  Nor  is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  Corporation  to  enlarge  these  accommodations ; 
for  we  believe  that  schools  for  the  deaf-mute  should  not  be 
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excessively  large,  and  that  sixty  pupils-  are  as  many  as  our 
facilities  for  instruction  and  supervision  will  enable  us  to  in. 
struct  properly  in  this  school,  unless  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  at  present  should  be  day-pupils.  The  proportion  of  our 
day-pupils  to  the  whole  number  has  generally  been  about  one 
in  ten ;  it  might  be  much  greater,  provided  the  day-pupils  re- 
sided with  their  own  parents,  as  do  most  of  the  pupils  in  the 
.  Boston  School,  or  were  placed  in  good  families  as  boarders, 
according  to  the  system  mentioned  by  Miss  Rogers  as  prevail- 
ing in  some  of  the  European  schools.  But  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  number  of  our  day-pupils  will  so  much  in- 
crease as  to  allow  the  whole  number  under  instruction  here  to 
exceed  seventy-five,  in  onr  present  buildings.  The  whole 
number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  Massachusetts  who  ought  to 
be  at  school  is  probably  more  than  225  ;  the  number  actually 
at  school  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  Hartford  Asylum  and 
the  Boston  day-school  is  now  about  160.  It  would  therefore 
seem  proper,  since  the  Clarke  Institution  will  soon  be  unable 
to  receive  all,  even  of  the  Massachusetts  pupils  who  apply  for 
admission,  that  some  just  and  convenient  system  of  classifying 
the  State  pupils,  so  that  they  may  be  admitted  and  kept  at 
the  school  best  fitted  for  them,  should  be  devised  and  early 
put  in  practice. 

It  has  never  been  maintained  by  the  managers  of  the  Clarke 
Institution  that  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  here  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  deaf-inutes.  Our  desire  and  purpose 
is  to  find  out  the  limits  of  tlie  class  for  which  it  is  the  best 
method,  and  to  restrict  our  efibrts  to  this  class,  since  wo 
cannot  undertake,  in  so  small  a  school,  the  education  of  all 
deaf-mutes  who  may  apply  for  admission.  When  our  school 
list  is  full,  as,  in  all  probability,*  it  soon  will  be,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  decline  receiving  pupils,  and  it  will  be  our  intention 
in  choosing  from  the  applicants  presenting  themselves,  to  take 
those  who  can  be  equally  well,  or  better  taught  here  than 
elsewhere ;  and  to  discharge  or  transfer  to  other  schools,  if 
desired,  those  who  can  better  be  instructed  elsewhere ;  as  soon 
as  experience  has  shown  which  they  are.  Such  a  course  is  best 
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for  the  pnpils  and  best  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school ;  nor 
does  it  imply  that  any  invidious  or  unreasonable  selection  will 
bo  made  among  the  candidates  presenting  themselves,  or  the 
pupils  already  in  school. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  45, 
of  whom  10  were  new  pnpils.  These  have  been  divided  into 
six  classes,  instructed  by  five  teachers.  The  number  of  dis- 
tinct daily  exercises  with  the  pupils  individually  or  collective- 
ly, has  been  50,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when 
school  is  in  session  only  in  the  forenoon.  For  details  in  respect 
to  new  pupils  and  the  different  classes,  reference  is  made  to 
the  Report  of  the  Principal,  published  herewith.  Notwith- 
standing her  absence  in  Europe  most  of  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  faithful  and  efficient  teach- 
ers, she  found  undiminished  prosperity  in  the  School  on  her 
return.  It  is  believed  that  the  progress  in  mental  culture  has 
been  equally  good  with  that  of  any  former  year,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  articulation  better,  particularly  with  the  youngest 
class.  This  latter  result  is  due  in  part  to  the  introduction  of 
"  visible  speech,"  and  in  part  to  requiring  no  significant  oral 
utterance  from  the  pupil,  till  the  voice  has  been  well  drilled 
in  elementary  sounds,  and  a  good  command  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans obtained  ;  the  mental  culture,  meanwhile,  being  carried  on 
by  writing.  Such  is  the  course  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  A.  Gra- 
ham Bell,  and  dictated  by  our  own  experience.  Dispensing  with 
oral  recitations  on  the  part  of  new  pupils  for  a  year  or  two, 
prevents  both  a  bad  beginning  and  the  perpetuation  of  defective 
speech  by  defective  practice.  The  juvenile  mind  is  not  dis- 
tracted between  "  the  what  to  say  "  and  "  the  how  to  say  it," 
only  one  burden  at  a  time  being  imposed. 

Our  Institution  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Bell,  after  he  had  had  some  experience  in  applying  his 
father's  system  to  the  training  of  deaf  mutes,  and  before  ap- 
plications to  him  became  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  his  ac- 
cepting any  of  them.  Hereafter,  teachers  who  wish  to  learn 
his  system  thoroughly  at  first  hand,  will  have  to  resort  to  his 
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School  of  Vocal  Physiology,  at  35  West  Newton  Street,  Bob- 
ton:  Mr.  Bell  spent  the  months  of  March  and  April  in  our 
School,  devoting  four  hours  each  week  day  to  instruction. 
One  hour  was  given  to  our  teachers  collectively,  during  which 
time  all  other  school  exercises  were  Buspended.  Another  hour 
was  devoted  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  pupils,  and  to 
developing  the  possibilities  of  his  system  with  respect  to  them. 
The  remaining  two  hours  were  spent  in  the  several  class- 
rooms, in  superintending  the  application  of  his  system  by  the 
different  teachers,  making  suggestions  and  rendering  personal 
assistance.  Occasionally,  also,  the  entire  school  were  collec- 
tively trained  by  a  simultaneous  and  common  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs.  This  exercise,  besides  conducing  to  health  by 
expanding  the  chest  and  increasing  the  volume  of  respiration, 
served  to  stimulate  enthusiasm,  give  ideas  of  rhythm,  and 
demonstrate  the]  feasibility  of  dealing  with  many  pupils  at 
once. 

Our  experience  with  "visible  speech  '*  has  been  too  limited 
at  this  date  (Oct.  1st,  1872)  to  enable  us  to  pass  conclusive 
judgment  upon  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  but  its  use  so  far  has 
been  exceedingly  encouraging  and  promises  well  for  the  future. 
Greater  and  better  results  have  been  attained  with  new  pupils 
than  were  possible  by  the  German  method.  On  the  part  of 
advanced  pupils,  too,  some  defects  in  articulation  have  been 
corrected  which  imitation  had  failed  to  correct.  We  are  un- 
able tojforesee  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  Bell's  system  should 
not  be  a  success.  It  need  not  interfere  essentially  with  men- 
tal culture.  Its  very  symbols  are  a  lesson  in  physiology,  and 
the  application  of  those  symbols  necessitates  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Here  is  mental  culture  at  the  outset.  It  is  also 
highly  auxiliary  to  lip  reading.  Farther  than  this,  it  disturbs 
no  one's  partijJity  for  any  particular  medium  of  mental  in- 
struction. Those  who  prefer  signs,  can  use  signs ;  and  those 
who  prefer  the  English  language,  can  use  the  manual  alpha- 
bet or  writing,  till  the  pupil's  oral  attainments  become  availa- 
ble in  the  recitation  room.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  pupils  addicted  to  signs  will  be  as  likely  to  retain 
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speech  after  gradnating,  as  will  those  who  made  it  their  de- 
pendence while  at  school. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  an  alphabet  with  some  natural 
relation  between  the  symbols  and  the  things  signified. 
Everj  English  letter  is  printed  in  at  least  two  forms,  and 
some  of  them  in  several  forms,  which  type  founders  are  rapid- 
ly multiplying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awkward  caricatures  of 
the  same  often  made  in  writing — all  equally  arbitrary.  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  one  character  rather  than  another 
was  made  to  represent  a  given  sound.  To  change  the  shape 
is  not  to  change  the  conventional  significance.  Mr.  Bell  has 
but  ten  elementary  symbols,  aU  hosed  on  noubire^  and  by  their 
combinations,  all  sounds  in  all  languages  can  be  represented. 
Each  combination  denotes  the  position  and  use  of  the  vocal 
organs  requisite  to  produce  a  given  effect.  If  the  requisition 
be  fully  met,  a  wrong  sound  cannot  be  produced.  To  change 
line  or  curve  in  any  combination,  is  to  change  its  significance. 
Here  is  something  definite.  Here  is  something  intelligible 
.  to  the  child,  whether  it  "  hath  ears  to  hear'*  or  not,  for  it  is 
pictorial,  addressed  to  the  eye.  It  is  neither  a  cabalistic  puz- 
zle to  the  understanding,  nor  a  dead  weight  on  the  memory. 
It  is  intelligible  as  soon  as  the  ideas  of  nose,  mouth,  lips, 
tongue,  voice,  breath,  open,  shut,  by  whatever  way  communi- 
cated, are  intelligible.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  un- 
natural for  the  deaf  to  talk.  This  assertion  ignores  the 
fact  that  they  have  precisdy  the  same  vocal  organs  as  hearing 
people.  Eecognized  authority  defines  an  "  organ  "  to  be  "  a 
na^ral  instrument  of  action  or  operation^  or  by  which  some 
process  is  ca/rried  on.^^  In  other  words,  an  organ  was  made 
for  use.  Is  it  any  less  natural  for  the  deaf,  than  for  others, 
to  use  what  was  made  to  be  used  ?  Harder  it  may  be,  and  so 
it  is  harder  for  the  dull  boy  than  the  bright  one  to  master 
his  lesson  in  the  hearing  school.  But  his  brains  are  thought 
worth  culture,  and  a  teacher,  worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  all 
the  more  tender  and  pains-taking  with  him.  Does  not  the 
mistake  consist  in  taking  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  absence 
of  one  faculty,  another  which  exists    must   needs   be    left 
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useless  ?  We  have  found  the  deaf  intensely  Atman,  and  we 
deprecate  the  word  "  dumb  "  as  applied  to  them.  We  hope 
ere  long  to  see  that  epithet  confined  to  brutes.  The  word 
^'  mute  "  tells  the  whole  story,  and  savors  less  of  disparage- 
ment. 

We  are  aware  of  no  human  attiibute  or  function  which  is 
not  natural  to  the  deaf  except  that  of  hearing.  For  this, 
nature  has  not  made,  or  has  not  perpetuated,  adequate  pro- 
vision. What  is  wanted  in  their  case,  is,  something  to  start 
their  vocal  machinery  and  guide  its  action.  That  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Bell's  symbols  do.  Just  as  the  blind  by  the  palpa- 
ble alphabet,  take  in  printed  language,  so  the  deaf  by  visible 
speech,  take  in  oral  language*  There  is  a  difference  in  mode, 
none  in  principle.  In  each  case,  a  sense  possessed  takes  the 
place  of  a  sense  not  possessed.  The  beautiful  principle  in 
nature  called  "compensation,"  is  thus  beautifully  supple- 
mented by  art.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  symbols  were 
contrived  for  philological  purposes,  and  that  their  application 
to  the  deaf  was  an  after-thought.  This  fact  precludes  the 
idea  of  anything  mercenary  or  charlatan  in  the  system  as 
related  to  deaf  mutes.  It  has  so  far  met  with  cordial  appro- 
bation wherever  tried. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  among  the  iriends  of  an  un- 
fortunate class,  that  a  new  era  in  their  education  seems  to 
have  dawned.  Not  that  any  well  rounded  system  for  all,  has 
been  perfected  and  adopted, — not,  perhaps,  that  any  one  fea- 
ture of  such  a  system  commands,  as  yet,  universal  assent. 
But  there  is  in  most  of  our  deaf  mute  institutions,  an  un- 
wonted energy,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  *  an  abatement  of  preju- 
dice, a  generous  rivalry,  and  a  disposition  to  ".prove  all 
things,"  as  well  at  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Each 
keeps  itself  in  readiness .  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
other.  We  anticipate  from  the  discussions  and  experiments 
now  in  progress,  results  as  auspicious  to  deaf  children  as  have 
been  the  results  of  the  same  processes  in  regard  to  methods  in 
public  schools,  to  hearing  children. 

Most  of  the  arrangements  and  appliances  of  the  Clarke  In- 
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fltitntion  prove  very  satisfactory.  Its  domestic  regime  ap- 
proximates that  of  a  well  regulated  prirate  family.  Boys 
and  girls  hare  their  separate  dormitory  buildings  and  play 
grounds,  but  come  together  in  the  school  and  dining  rooms. 
Each  pupil  has  a  separate  bed,  and  in  most  cases  a  separate 
room.  All  are  required  to  meike  their  own  beds  and  keep 
their  own  rooms  in  order.  The  younger  pupils  are  taught  to 
use  the  needle ;  the  older  girls,  to  make  and  mend  clothing; 
and  the  older  boys  find  some  employment  on  farm  or  garden, 
with  rudimentary  exercises  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  A 
well  digested  plan  for  teaching  them  trades  remains  to  be  de- 
Tised.  At  table,  each  pupil  has  his  or  her  own  place,  plate, 
knife,  fork,  and  napkin.  The  teachers  partake  of  the  same 
food  at  the  same  time,  and  are  distributed  among  the  pupils 
to  supply  their  wants,  inculcate  good  breeding,  and  encour- 
age cheerful  social  intercourse.  All  is  home-like,  and !.  with 
tri^g  exceptions,  good  health  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
year.  Distinguished  visitors  from  our  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, have  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  our  institution,  and  have 
uttered  words  of  cheer. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Fiske  and  DeWolf  for  profes- 
sional services ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  and  Albany, 
and  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroads,  for  carrying 
members  of  the  institution  at  reduced  fares ;  also  to  Messrs. 
Marsh,  Lawrence,  Slate  &  Baker,  and  Hamlin,  for  goods  sold 
at  a  discount.  The  following  publications  have  been  sent  to 
the  institution,  free : — "  Hampshire  Gazette,"  "  Deaf  Mute 
Chronicle,"  "  Deaf  Mute  Pelican,"  "  Our  Dumb  Animals," 
"Silent  World." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  two  Reports  of  the  Principal, 
the  financial  statement,  the  list  of  pupils,  and  the  prescribed 
daily  routine,  published  herewith. 

ForTthe  Corporation, 

Sj^Sf!^'}  Special  Conmuttee 
NoxraAMPToir,  Oct.  1st,  1672. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  InsiituHon. 

OENTLSifEN : — The  following  report  is  submitted  for  the  two 
school  terms,  from  Sept,  20,  1871,  to  July  23,  1872. 

•  During  this  time  there  have  been  forty-five  pupils.  Forty-four 
are  now  present  Of  the  forty-five  pupils  eleven  are  seini-mutes, 
six  of  whom  could  not  read  on  entering  school.  Of  the  remain- 
ing thirty-four,  six  are  semi-deaf,  only  one  of  whom  however 
could  read  or  use  connected  language.  A  few  others  could  dis- 
tinguish enough  of  the  vowel  sounds  when  spoken  close  by  the 
ear,  to  make  their  voices  pleasanter  than  those  of  totally  deaf 
children. 

The  pupils  formed  six  classes  instructed  by  five  teachers.  There 
have  been  fifty  school  exercises  daily. 

Ten  pupils  have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  namely : — 

Alice  M.  Field,  West  Westminster,  Vi,  (eighteen  years  old) 
deaf  at  ten  years. 

Joseph  Baker,  Milton,  (thirteen  years  old)  deaf  at  five  years. 

Jacob  Eleinhans,  Chicago,  SI,  (ten  years  old)  deaf  at  four  years. 

Alice  Forbes,  Sherbom,  (eight  years  old)  deaf  at  eighteen 
months. 

Florence  Willey,  Lockport,  N.  T.,  (thirteen  years  old)  deaf  at 
three  Tears. 
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Mary  X  Btirton,  Lyrm,  (ten  years  old)  deaf  at  fonr^years, 

Matthew  Cheevers,  Tyringham,  (eight  years  old)  deaf  at  three 
years, 

John  Coughlin,  Boston,  (seYen  years  old)  deaf  at  three  and  a 
half  years. 

Georg^e  Lord,  Worcester,  (six  years  old)  deaf  at  three  years. 

John  Boberts,  Boston,  (seven  years  old)  deaf  at  three  years. 

The  last  five  formed  one  class,  with  which  began  our  use  of 
Prol  A.  yt  Bell's  system  of  "Visible  Speech"  an  eipknation  of 
which  may  foe  found  in  the  ^^jlmerican  Annals"  of  January ,  1872, 
and  in  July  nnnil>er  of  "Old  and  New/*  This  method  of  teach* 
iiig  artictilation  has  proved  of  great  assistance,  the  pupil  acquir- 
ing by  it  more  power  OTrcr  the  vocal  organs,  than  by  the  s)*stem 
previously  used  here.  For  the  training  of  the  voice,  exerciBes  in 
force,  duration  and  pitch  have  been  practised  with  satis&ctory 
results. 


I 


CLASS  OF  1870. 

This  class  consists  of  Mary  Andrews,  Emma  BnsseU,  Fannie 
Eoby,  Helena  ileicliimt,  Lyman  Ferley,  Ida  Frosty  Alice  Forbes 
and  Jacob  Klainhans. 

The  daOy  exercises  of  the  class  have  been  as  follows  i  spelling, 
Up  reading,  asking  and  answering  questions,  and  wiiting  sen- 
tences.  Exercises  in  vocal  training,  similar  to  those  practised  by 
the  beginners,  have  done  much  toward  improTong  their  voices. 
Borne  of  the  class  can  write  simple  descripUons  without  help. 

CLASS  OP  isaa 

This  claes  consists  of  Etta  Morse,  Kittie  Muer,  Harry  and 
Josie  Ward,  Alhc  Ellsworth,  George  Bradley  and  Joseph  Baker- 

They  have  had  exercises  in  reading,  spellingi  description  of 
pictures,  niunbers  and  writing. 


(AH  the  following  compositions  of  the  different  claeaes,  were 
written  without  help  or  suggestion,  and  are  published  without 
correction-) 
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SPECaMENS  OF  COMPOSITION. 


Thit  is  a  white  horse.  The  litUe  boy  is  sitting  on  the  horse  back.  The  man  is 
holding  the  black  bridle.  The  pipe  is  in  the  month.  The  man  is  standing  on 
the  srass.  The  hand  is  in  the  pocket  The  boots  are  in  the  feet.  The  hat  is  on 
thenead.  The  horse  is  eat  the  water.  The  four  feet  are  in  the  water.  The  man 
cannot  in  the  water.   The  boy  is  kind  on  the  horse.  

Krrns  e.  minob. 

January  9, 1872. 


Mr  DEAB  If  OTHJBRy 


n. 

KORTHAMPTOKy  May  8, 1872. 


Johnny  and  Harry  and  Bertha  and  I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Snow's  house  with 
Miss  Elder  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  sew  my  many  summer 
dreisss.  1  am  Tcry  glad  you  will  put  my  many  clothes  in  the  box.  I  think  yon 
will  buy  somethings  for  me.  I  hsTc  any  dress  for  summer.  I  think  Harry  will 
think.  It  the  box  will  come  in  Friday  or  Saturday  or  Monday.  I  am  yery  glad 
the  garden  are  grow  yery  fast.  I  think  the  garden  are  yery  nice.  I  will  see  the 
garden  when  I  shall  go  home  next  sunmier.  I  think  some  of  the  gentlemen  will 
come  to  see  me  in  Northampton.  I  am  yery  sorry  Mr.  Bell  has  gone  away.  Mr. 
Bell  told  me  he  will  come  to  see  the  children  next  summer.  Aunt  NelUe  does 
not  write  a  letter  to  me  yery  soon.  •  I  saw  many  beautiftil  birds  in  Northampton. 
I  think  some  of  the  people  haye  been  swim  in  water  in  spring.  I  am  yery  glad 
my  friends  will  go  to  swim  next  summer.  I  like  the  summer  very  much.  ' 
From. 

JOSIE  WARD. 


CLASS  OF  1867  AND  '68. 

Seven  pnpils  constitate  this  class,  J.  Lnpton  Haines,  John 
McNeil,  John  T.  Rrench,  James  D.  Allen,  Harry  W.  Nevers, 
Alfred  Eirwin  and  Bertha  Howes. 

They  have  had  exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  filling 
sentences,  lip-reading  and  elementary  geography. 


KORTHAMPTON,  Massachusstts,  Dec  80th,  1871. 
DxAB  Kiss  Btam, 

I  love  you  yery  much.  I  sm  in  school  at  Bound  Hill  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Northampton.  There  are  two  new  houses  and  one  yellow 
school  house.  Miss  Rogers  has  been  to  Ohigaco  last  four  weeks  and  she  went  to 
Boston,  then  she  went  on  the  ocean  to  Europe  in  a  large  ship  and  she  Tislt  the 
scholars  and  she  gaye  the  poor  children  some  money  because  they  have  no  fathers 
and  mothers,  sisters  and  Brothers.  Grandfather  has  been  with  aunt  annie  and 
grandmother  in  the  cars  to  San  Francisco.  He  is  husband  to  grandmother  in 
Philadelphia.    He  has  new  one  grandmother.    Her  name  is  Lizzie  Haines.    A 

long  time  Ago  she  was  Lizzie  R .    There  are  three  new  teachers  and  herselfs 

name  are  Miss  Tale  and  Miss  Lorck  and  Miss  Potwin.   MJss  Fiske  is  not  here 
now{  but  she  is  gone  away,  and  Miss  l^ulding  it  gone  too.   I  am  not  in  Mr. 
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Dudley's  idiool-lMmM  bol  I  moTe  in  Mr.  BardwelFs  Bchool-hoiue.  There  are 
two  new  pUy-gTouDcU.  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  The  girl^  play  ground  are  near 
the  school-houBey  and  the  boy^  play  ground  is  in  the  groye.  The  girl's  houae 
and  the  boy's  house  are  made  of  bricks.  There  are  fire  teachers  in  the  school- 
house.  1  am  in  the  fourth  class.  Monday  the  children  went  down  town  to  see  a 
large  Christmas  tree,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they  came  home  and  they  went  up  into 
the  large  hall  in  the  school  to  see  two  Christmas  trees.  The  stewards  name  ia 
Mr.  BardwelL  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  was  gone  away.  I  want  to  see  you 
Tory  much.  Geoi^ge  Lord  is  very  tiny.  Beubenls  in  the  bam  and  he  takes  care 
of  the  horses  and  put  the  saddle  on  the  horse  back  for  Mr.  Bardwell  and  some 
of  the  teachers  to  ride  in  the  carriage  or  sleigh,  buggy.  There  is  no  ice  on  the 
ground  and  there  is  snow  on  it.    I  like  grandfather  very  much.    He  is  not  in 

Union  town.    He  told  me,  I  will  move  in  263  L street  Baltimore  Maryland. 

It  is  Tery  cold  weather  and  I  am  not  distress.  Miss  Sc^rs  has  written  the  fourth 
and  third  class  yerr  little  letter.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  think  you  are  well  today. 
And  I  am  yery  well,  today.  Grandfather  wrote  me  a  letter  and  he  said.  Mama 
has  a  little  baby  like  a  boy.  I  like  him  yery  much.  I  must  learn  to  talk  welL 
I  can  draw  a  picture  on  a  drawing  book.  I  must  not  forget  you  and  I  must  re- 
member you  seyeral  weeks.  I  will  be  a  good  boy  today.  Miss  Yale  told  me 
that  two  pictures  are  ftom  Miss  Fiske.  A  long  time  ago  Chigaco  was  on  fire,  it 
bums  many  houses  and  shops  and  stores  in  Chigaco. 

Good  bye, 

from 

Joel  Lufton  Hainbs. 


LETTERS  BY  BERTHA  HOWES. 

(To  show  her  improvement,  part  of  a  letter  written  nearly 

three  years  since  is  here  introduced.    It  is  a  &ir  sample  of  the 

whole  letter.) 

Northampton,  April  6, 1809. 
Mt  Deab  Miss  Rogers, 

I  am  not  cry  mother  home  not  play  sew  far  off.  Bertha  has  a  not  sleep  on 
the  bed  mother  come  see  Bertha  Annie  Kate  and  Uncle  come  see  flye  came  to 
school  Northampton.  Hannah  has  a  Bridgewater.  Miss  Borers  and  mother 
sew.    Annie  Belle  home  go  to  school.    AUie  Ellsworth  yery  sick,  etc 

Good  bye,  Bertha. 

Northampton,  January  5,  1873. 
Mt  dear  sister  Hannah, 

I  am  yery  glad  because  all  the  children  will  go  home  in  flye  weeks.  I  had 
a  nice  time  In  New  years  day.  I  want  to  see  you  when  I  go  home.  A  Iodk 
time  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter.  In  fiye  weeks  it  is  not  long  time.  I  will  be  a  good 
girl  in  school.  I  hayc  slide  down  the  hilL  Do  you  want  to  play  with  the  black- 
Dragon.  Is  Susie  Bell  at  home.  Tell  Aunt  Minnie  I  want  to  see  her  yery  much. 
There  is  quite  many  Nursery  book.    I  keep  it  in  my  closet.    By  and  by  I  will 

Eut  it  in  my  trunk  when  I  go  home.  Tell  mother  I  will  write  a  letter  to  her,  I 
ave  a  bracelet.  I  will  be  yery  carefal  of  my  gold  ring.  I  want  to  see  Grand- 
mother yery  much.  Is  Harry  ulk  now  f  I  want  to  see  him.  My  hair  is  quite 
long.  I  haye  a  Christmas  trees.  There  are  two  Christmas  trees.  I  haye  draw 
on  my  drawing  book.  I  can  draw  yery  well.  I  draw  eyery  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Good  bye, 

firom 

Bestha  Howes. 
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III. 

ABOUT  CHRISTMAS. 

All  the  children  had  a  nice  time  on  Christmas  day.  It  was  Jesus*  birth  day. 
George  and  Allie  have  new  sled.  Yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  the  lar^e 
boy's  and  girls  and  some  of  the  small  children  went  to  the  ball  and  see  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  the  gentleman  and  lady  and  my  friend  boy  gave  me  many 
things.  The  boy  gave  me  the  match  save  and  the  gentleman  gave  me  the  gilt 
pail  and  the  lady  gave  me  the  candle.  I  was  very  glad  that  Jesus  was  birthday. 
I  had  something  on  Christmas  tree  in  the  school-houne.  I  had  a  mitten  and  book 
and  candy's  and  corn.  Mrs.  Everett  gave  mc  the  book  and  the  mittens.  Miss 
Yale  gave  me  the  ba^  of  candy's,  some  ot  the  teachers  gave  me  the  bag  of  corn's. 
It  was  very  beautiful  things.  There  were  two  Christmas  trees.  1  have  seen  the 
Chrbtmas  tree  many  times.  All  the  children's  mother's  and  father's  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  teachers  and  they  gave  the  teachers  much  money  to  buy  somethings 
for  Christmas  trees  and  she  bought  many  things  for  Christmas  tree.  There  was 
no  Christmas  stockings  because  there  were  two  Christmas  trees  and  some  of  the 
teachers  told  mo  that  it  was  not  good  for  the  children  and  I  like  the  Christmas 
tree  and  Christmas  stocking  very  much.  I  want  Jesus  to  be  birthday  all  the 
time. 

John  Y.  French. 


SECOND  SPECIAL  CLASS. 

This  class  consists  of  seven  pupils,  namely,  George  C.  Sawyer, 
Arthur  Keith,  Frank  E.  Bowers,  Harry  Jordan,  Edgar  T.  Mason, 
M.  Emma  'WTiittier,  and  Ella  Towle.  Tliey  have  had  lessons  each 
day  in  reading,  spelling,  forming  sentences,  lip  reading,  geo- 
graphy and  arithmetic.  Each  pupil  has  kept  a  daily  journal, 
which  lias  been  corrected  by  a  teacher.  The  following  descrip- 
tions will  show  their  use  of  language. 

1. 

The  steamboat  Ls  moving  on  the  ocean.  Some  steamers  are  pitching  and  toss- 
ing over  the  waves  and  some  people  jrrasp  of  the  berths,  because  they  are  afraid 
they  will  roll  over.  Some  of  the  people  are  sleepinjr  near  the  head-board  of  their 
bwU.  Their  feet  are  near  the  foot-board  of  it.  I  ^'ue^s  the  steamboat  has  two 
or  three  or  four  or  even  more  stories  in  it.  The  steamer  has  two  pipes  and  there 
are  much  volume  of  smoke  rolling:  out  of  the  pipes.  Perhaps  it  has  some  whistle 
on  the  top  of  the  flat  roof.  Some  people  like  to  Htand  on  deck  and  watch  the 
water.  Sometimes  they  like  to  see  many  flyinfc  fishes  fly  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  or  sometimes  they  will  see  the  little  whale  and  sharks  swimminfi:  in  the 
water.  There  are  many  men  in  the  cabin.  The  group  of  men  are  standing  and 
looking  at  the  other  men  in  their  berths.  They  have  their  stove-pipe  hats  on 
their  heads.  I  suppose  this  people  are  riding  in  the  steamboat  to  sail  on  the 
ocean.  There  are  four  men  looking  at  the  people  out  of  the  cloth.  They  are 
sleeping  on  the  berths.  One  of  the  men  is  opening  his  trunk  to  get  something 
for  himself.  There  I  can  see  the  little  sign-board  written  the  word  "  Ladies 
Cabin."  One  of  the  men  is  climbing  up.  The  lamp  is  shining  in  the  small  room 
so  the  men  can  see  the  light.  The  boots  and  stockings  and  bags  are  leaning 
against  the  bottom  of  the  berths.  The  man  is  talking  to  the  men  at  thd  news 
paper.  The  writting-desk  is  on  the  table.  The  largo  table  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  email  room. 

Fbank  £.  B0WER8, 
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IL 

The  houses  are  iimde  of  bloc  Its  of  ic*.  The  esfjuiinaiix  live  in  tbe  huts.  I 
euppose  tliey  make  tbti  houses  of  snow.  The  c?iquimii\ix  wenra  their  snow-j*hoc8* 
Thej  are  ridirii^  in  the  [oug  sU'ijihs  HT^d  drawn  by  thf  do^-^  or  rpm-d<?f  r*  Some  of 
them  are  holdiuj^^  thu  long  stit-kj*  Id  their  Lands.  I'he  ioDg  sJci^h  is  haii^^inj^  up 
on  the  hoii^e.  1  caa  «*«  the  seaL"*  are  Ijiiig  on  the  groand*  I  thifik  tUey  like  to 
eat  them  very  much.  The  c*iiuiro»vi3C  found  tb«m  »omewbere*  The  BmalJ  dog 
in  drawing  tlie  seal  on  the  «dow.  AoothcT  doi?  U  BtancUnj^  neur  the  c^quimaUK. 
In  the  north  it  Is  very  (!old  wenther*  Ttio  elotljt*s  iim  juade  of  fur.  The  ground 
is  covei^  with  the  snow*  The  snow  H  purt -white*  One  of  the  esquiniauji  b 
itllting  down  on  the  sleigh  on  tbe  sno^\%  Tliere  are  four  docs.  I  &upl>o^^e  the 
e»quim»n£  pxtl  the  reia-decr  In  tha  bnU^  They  are  very  fjit  and  iirnorant  pt^oplc 
One  of  the  ewiuimaux  hm  long  hair  and  he  keep  himself  wani>.  lie  wearv  snow- 
sboe^and  fur  pautaloous.  1  think  the  e^ijuimflux:  will  eatcii  ttie  sejii  in  tht^ 
Bprluf .  TUo  seals  eannot  creep  on  the  snow  Ivecausre  they  arc  dead*  Tbe  estiui- 
maux  have  no  windows  at  all*  In  the  evening  they  went  to  tbe  huts  t«  sleep* 
The  «cal»  live  in  the  water  and  ernne  up  on  tlie  lana  from  the  water*  The  nieo 
bloek?*  of  ice  are  very  smooth,  Tlie  yuan  is  opening  the  snow-tloor  near  the  do^« 
Tiie  littk^esquiniaux  i?hililreii  psintn  the  small  hoat.  The  est|iiiniaux  eats  the 
'  thhQ^,  There  are  many  villELgcH  ^taudin^  up  on  the  mow*  The  ntounhiiuw  are 
very  li»*ch.  The  dog  is  bnrkm;;  at  tht-  t^^quimaux,  I  suppose  the  dogs  are  taking 
i^re  of  the  csquimaux. 

Maby  Emma  UVutiTtER. 

FmST  BPECLU.  CLASS, 

Josephine  Ware,  Harriet  L»  Biyant,  iBabd  E.  Pointer,  Alice  ^I. 
Field,  James  P*  Biirbaiik,  Wikon  S.  Langtlon,  Hubert  H,  Tit^ 
comb,  Walter  F.  lilorse  and  micliflel  J,  Keog;b  form  thifl  clas». 
Its  iiimiber  Ims  been  changed  hj  the  withdrawal  of  ti^^o  of  its 
members,  and  the  entraTico  of  Alice  ^I.  Field,  who  prerionf^ly  tit- 
tended  fjchool  with  hearing  children*  She  there  acquired  Bome 
knowledge  of  geography,  of  the  hiflt^ry  of  Yermont,  Enghsh 
grammar  and  analysis  8he  had  "  been  through  written  arith- 
metic" merely  performing  the  mechanical  operations.  The  claae 
lias  had  exercises  in  geography  reading,  Bpelling,  defining,  lij> 
reading,  mantml  of  commerce,  and  phymology.  It  has  bean 
sepamted  into  two  diirisions  for  arithmetic*  Some  of  the  pupils 
hftTe  recited  in  history,  others  in  botany*  word- analysis,  philo.^- 
ophy  and  chemistry.  Each  week  they  have  had  iiractice  in  re- 
producing an  aiiicle  which  they  had  read,  in  describing  aonie 
scene,  or  in  narrating  an  event. 


CO^IPOSmONS  OF  THE  FIBST  SPECIAL  CLAB8, 

THE  APPLE  SEED, 

A  fine  ripe  npplc  hitnf^  item  a  tree  tate  m  tbe  «nmmei%  and  a  wind  came  aod 
Hew  It  oir.  It  feb  in  a  ^mall  eavicy  ia  the  ^'pound,  and  there  it  stayed  all  winter. 
Id  tbe  upring  tbe  apple  wai$  rotted  but  ibe  seeds  were  utiti  tbere,  and  they 
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thought  how  I  should  like  to  be  a  large  apple  tree  like  you  mother.  You  can  if 
you  want  to,  ail  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  down  roots  and  send  up  leaves 
and  a  stalk  and  grow.  The  apple  seed  thought  of  this  and  said  I  shall  be  a  large 
tree.  80  she  sent  out  roots  and  leaves  and  began  to  grow,  and  short  after  ten 
years  she  had  her  first  blossoms  which  were  pink  and  white.  In  the  autunm 
there  were  five  laree  golden  apples  hanging  from  the  tree,  and  they  fell  to  the 
ground  and  by  and  by  thev  to  became  trees  and  bore  abundance  of  tnxit,  AH 
of  this  came  Irom  the  wisdom  of  single  apple  seed. 

Hubert  Titcomb. 

XORTHAMPTON,  July  19,  1872. 
My  Dkar  Mother, 

I  received  your  letter  this  noon  and  decided  that  1  had  better  goto  Walter's 
house  and  stay  there  one  night.  1  think  I  am  not  quite  so  afraid  to  ride  home 
alone  in  the  cars.  I  am  both  particularly  sorry  to  leave  the  children  and  happy 
to  see  you  once  more.  I  am  very  well  now.  I  wear  my  hair  in  two  braids  every 
day  and  I  shall  also  wear  it  so  in  the  cars.  I  am  glad  that  Miss  Rogers  is  here 
and  she  told  us  ot  the  wonderful  things  she  has  been  visiting.  Miss  Elder  sends 
her  love  to  you  and  wishes  to  see  you  and  also  the  baby.  I  have  got  a  present 
(or  you  and  I  will  make  you  another  different  from  it  when  I  am  at  home. 

Florence  Willey  has  carried  home  three  or  lour  of  my  magazines  and  she  will 
send  them  back  to  me. 

Here  are  two  new  ladies.  I  expect  they  will  teach  us  next  term.  I  am  very 
glad  that  1  shall  hear  Irom  all  of  my  classmates  when  I  am  at  home.  Last  sum- 
mer we  went  home  the  eighteenth  of  July  and  there  were  red  wine  apples  in  rii>e 
and  I  presume  there  are  some  now  in  ripe.  How  is  Miss  Tillinghast  and  Willie  ? 
i'lease  tell  him  that- 1  have  not  any  time  to  write  to  him.  1  packed  my  trunk  last 
Wednesday  and  I  shall  put  every  one  of  my  things  in  except  the  rocking  chair 
and  the  croquet  box.  It  seems  a  very  short  time  to  you  before  you  will  see  me. 
I  remain  with  much  love  and  many  kisses. 

From  yoiu*  daughter,  Belle. 

COAL. 

Coal  was  probably  formed  ages  ago  before  man  lived  on  the  earth.  The  earth 
was  then  a  great  swamp  and  plants  grew  very  fast.  Plants  which  now  grow  to 
the  height  of  a  few  feet  or  inches  then  grew  to  a  great  height  with  trunks  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  After  a  great  many  years  these  trees  began  to 
decay  and  fall  to  the  ground  and  others  took  their  place  in  their  turn  to  decay 
and  fall,  and  so  on  through  ages  and  ages  and  thus  these  layers  of  decaying  vege- 
tation were  every  year  growing  thicker  and  thicker  until  at  last  there  was  an 
enormous  pressure  on  those  which  first  fell.  And  after  many  ages  the  ocean  was 
probably  over  the  whole  and  of  course  brought  with  it  large  quantities  of  earth, 
stones,  etc.  The  weight  of  this  helped  to  complete  the  pressure  on  vegetation 
nearest  the  surface.  This  pressure  pressed  out  some  of  the  gasses  and  substances 
of  which  wood  is  composed.  Wood  is  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  and  when 
the  gasses  and  substances  were  pressed  out  the  carbon  was  left.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  coal  mineral  coal  and  charcoal  mineral  coal  is  the  coal  we  have  been 
talking  about.  There  are  two  kinds  of  mineral  coal  anthracite  coal  and  bitumin- 
ous coal.  At  some  places  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  thinner  than  at  other  places. 
Consequently  the  heat  from  the  fire  going  on  in  the  center  of  the  earth  would  be 
greater  at  the  thin  place.  And  if  some  of  the  carbon  out  of  which  the  gasses 
had  been  pressed,  was  at  the  thin  place  the  heat  would  drive  away  some  ot  the 
gasses  which  the  pressure  could  not  The  coal  which  has  been  acted  upon  by 
both  pressure  and  heat  is  called  anthracite  coal  and  the  coal  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  pressure  alone  is  called  bituminous  coal.  The  properties  of  anthracite 
coal  are  such  as  fit  it  for  burning:  to  produce  heat.  Bituminous  is  not  much  used 
for  burning  to  produce  heat.  If  a  httle  heat  is  applied  to  bituminous  coal  pitch 
is  produced.  If  a  little  more  heat  is  applied  tar  is  produced  and  if  still  more 
heat  is  applied  gas  is  produced.  Therefore  this  kind  of  coal  is  much  used  in 
making  these  substances.  Charcoal  is  not  as  much  used  as  it  formerly  was.  It 
is  prepared  by  burning  wood  in  mounds  covered  with  turf.  Just  enough  air 
being  admitted  to  allow  the  wood  to  burn. 

James  Burbank. 
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FLOWERS. 

"  Flowers  are  the  Alphabet  of  ADgels,  whereby  they  write  on  hills  and  fields 
mysterious  truths."  Who  does  not  love  the  beautiful  bright  flowers  which  God 
has  made  ?  And  which  He  has  so  bountifully  scattered  over  this  pleasant  world, 
for  us  to  see  and  admire.  How  beautiful  the  ^den  looks  in  summer,  filled  with 
the  many  difierent  hued  flowers.  I  will  speak  of  a  few  of  the  most  common 
flowers.  First  come  the  roses,  some  pink,  some  red,  and  others  pure  white. 
Then  there  is  the  tulip,  holding  up  so  temptingly  its  bright  lily-cup.  And  above 
all,  the  beautiful  White  Lily  itself,  "  Emblem  of  Purity."  Then  there  is  the 
little,  modest  Wild- Wood  Violet,  wJiich  every  one  admires  so  much,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  purposely  to  cheer  sad  hearts,  with  its  cheerful  pre- 
sence, and  delicate  perfume.  To  me  the  little  wild  violet  seems  like  the  pleasant 
lace  of  a  dear  friend.'  All  flowers  are  beautiful  to  look  upon.  But  how  much 
more  beautiful  they  seem  to  us,  when  wo  understand  their  structure.  Then  we 
know  each  part  and  office  of  a  plant  or  flower.  If  we  understand  this  then  we 
shall  take  a  new  interest  in  watching  the  growth  of  a  plant.  The  parts  of  a 
flower  arc  the  Calyx,  Corolla,  Stamens,  and  Pistils.  The  office  of  the  calyx  a  nd 
corolla  is  to  protect  the  $itamens  and  pistils,  which  are  the  Essential  Organs  of 
the  flower,  because,  both  of  these  are  necensary  to  forming  the  seed.  The  parts 
of  the  calyx  are  called  Sepals:  and  those  of  the  corolla  are  called  Petals.  The 
Stamens  consi&t  of  two  parts.  Filament  and  Anther.  The  filament  is  the  stalk. 
The  anther  is  a  case  or  hollow  body  borne  on  the  top  of  the  filament,  and  which 
contains  the  Pollen.  A  Pistil  has  three  parts,  called  Stigma,  Style,  and  Ovary. 
The  stigma  is  the  top.  The  style  is  the  tub6  from  the  stigma  to  the  ovary.  In 
the  ovary  are  the  young  seeds,  or  the  bodies  which  are  to  become  seeds,  called 
Ovules.  The  seed  is  an  Ovule  fertilized  and  matured,  with  an  Embryo  formed 
in  it 

Alice  M.  Field. 


During  my  absence  of  nearly  a  year,  pupils  and  teachers  work- 
ed on  as  enthusiastically  and  faithfully  as  before.  The  school 
discipline  I  found  was  better  than  when  I  left  and  the  children 
had^made  very  good  progress. 

Throughout  the  institution  remarkable  faithfulness,  harmony 
and  unanimity  prevailed.  For  our  present  prosperous  condition 
much  credit  is  due  my  faithful  co-laborers. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

HAEMET  B.  ROGERS. 

'     Northampton,  September  1, 1872. 
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Financial  Statement  of  the  Clarke  Institntion. 


I.  School  Rbobipts  Aia>  Expenses. 
The  receipts  were:— 

Cash  on  hand  October  1, 1871, $       8  71 

From  the  Fund, 15,482  87 

"       "    State  of  Massachusetts, 8,143  09 

"    PupUs,     .       • 2,531  00 

"    Steward, •       .  100  00 

Total, 186,360  67 

The  expenditures  were:— 

For  Salaries  and  wages, •        .        .  $7,689  06 

"    groceries  and  proyisions,        • 3,212  17 

"    lucl  and  lights, 1.860  07 

"    insurance, 478  75 

"    famishing, 618  81 

"    repoirs, 660  36 

"    farm  and  stable, 803  00 

"    incidentals, 660  38 

Visit  of  the  Principal  to  European  Schools, 1,061  12 

Total  School  Expenses, .  17,043  72 

Balance  transferred  to  estate  account,           ......  $9^16  95 

n.    Estate  Acooukt. 

This  account  was  opened  in  May,  1870. 
The  receipts  haye  been: — 

From  sale  of  bonds, $52,297  40 

"      loans, , 85,000  00 

**      current  Aiuds  from  school  account, 24,858  67 

Total  receipts, $112,150  07 

The  expenditures  have  been:— 

For  real  estate  purchased, $31,410  00 

"    buUdhig  and  repah«, 61,788  69 

**    interest  and  payment  on  debt,    ,...*..  7,475  31 

"    furnishing  and  insurance, 8,048  61 

*•    incidentaU, 2,44547 

Total  estate  expenses, $111,168  08 

Balance,  being  cash  on  liand, 987  99 

Total,         .        - $112,166  07 

The  loan  now  stands  nominally  at  $31,500,  but  $1,500  of  this  is  due  to  the 
permanent  fund,  leaving  but  $30,000  as  a  bank  debt,  and  this  will  be  reduced  to 

128,000  durinff  tlie  present  quarter,  from  the  cash  on  band  and  the  regular  in- 
come of  the  fund. 

Nobthampton,  October  1,  1872. 
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Order  of  the  Day  at  the  Clarke  Institntion  in  Winter. 


K>se» 6    A.M. 

Housework, 6|  A.  M. 

Breakfast, 7    A.  M 

DevotionalExcrcises,      -          -          -          -          -          -          -  8    A. M. 

School, 8J  A.  M. 

P»ay» Hi  A.  M. 

Dinner, 12         M. 

School, 1    P.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  hoys  work  in  carpenteiV  shtp,         -          -           -  3    P.  M. 

Play, 4    P.  M. 

Supper, 5|  P.  31. 

Play, CP.  M. 

Study, 6J  P.  M. 

Retire, 8|  P.  M. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  remain  in  school  a  less  number  of  hours  and 
retire  at  seven  P.  M. 

SUNDAYS. 

Study  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 
Sabbath-school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  P.  M. 

In  the  evening,  the  older  children  devote  from  one  to  two  hours  to  reading 
and  devotional  exercises. 
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A.PPEISrDIX. 


Tisit  of  the  Principal  to  European  Institutions. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Instilution  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  sub- 
mit some  account  of  my  recent  visit  to  European  institutions  for 
Deaf  Mutes. 

Reaching  England  about  the  20th  of  July  and  finding  it  to  be 
vacation  in  the  London  institutions,  I  judged  that  any  attempt  to 
visit  other  institutions  until  the  opening  of  school  in  the  Fall, 
would  also  be  useless.  Hence  the  next  two  months  I  gave  to 
the  study  of  the  German  language  and  to  travel,  reaching  Vienna, 
where  I  was  to  remain  through  the  winter,  about  the  Ist  of 
October. 

Here  I  found  a  very  pleasant  home  at  a  private  institution  with 
about  a  dozen  pupils,  taught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adalbert  Lehfeld. 
I  visited  their  school  taking  notes  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  At  this  time  the  school  at  the  well-known  Jewish  insti- 
tution in  Vienna,  under  Mr.  Joel  Deutsch,  re-opened  and  I  began 
to  make  daily  visits  to  that  institution  also,  observing  carefully 
in  both  schools  the  method  of  instruction  used  with  the  pupils 
just  received,  and  later  visiting  all  the  classes. 

The  month  of  March  being  too  cold  for  traveling  comfortably 
in  Germany,  I  left  Vienna  the  last  week  in  February,  spent  a 
month  in  Italy,  and  then  went  north  through  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  England,  whence  I  sailed  for  home  May  16th. 
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Daring  my  absence  I  visited  twenty-two  institutions  for  Deaf- 
iUiion,  one  each  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
oihatH  in  Austria,  Germany  and  England. 

I  visited  also  one  village  school,  the  Blind  Institution,  Prot- 
tini^nt  School,  and  young  ladies  Normal  school  in  Vienna. 

Of  the  twenty- two  deaf-mute  institutions  visited,  fifteen  em- 
{iloy  the  German,  and  seven  the  French  system.  No  one  of  the 
tiiioim  uaoB  the  manual  alphabet,  the  Berlin  institution  having 
now  roHnquished  it.  Seven  of  these  use  but  few  signs  ;  two  or 
three  employ  little  more  than  a  few  natural  signs  in  early  in- 
Btruution.  In  the  other  institutions  pursuing  this  system,  there 
eeeiuH  to  bo  little  uniformity  in  the  use  of  signs,  some  teachers 
uuiug  a  groat  many,  while  others  in  the  same  school  consider 
them  a  hindrance  and  make  very  little  use  of  them.  For  instance 
— 1  saw  a  private  pupil,  a  boy  not  six  years  old,  who  had  been 
taught  entirely  without  signs,  although  his  teacher  was  from  an 
jufltitution  where  signs  were  not  only  allowed,  but  where  reli- 
gious instruction  for  the  first  year  or  two  was  given  only  in  that 
way.  The  little  boy  had  received  but  three  hours  instruction 
weekly  for  two  years.  Although  totally  deaf  his  voice  was  quite 
natural.  He  spoke  difficult  combinations  and  words  and  was 
already  forming  for  himself  such  sentences  as  "Aunty  writes," 
"  The  bird  has  two  feet,"  etc.    His  progress  was  very  gratifying. 

I  understand  that  in  the  German  institutions,  signs  quite  gener- 
ally accompany  the  religious  services.  I  tried  to  attend  these 
services  at  difierent  institutions  that  I  might  see  for  myself  how 
they  were  conducted,  but  greatly  to  my  disappointment,  after 
repeated  efibrts  and  failures,  I  witnessed  only  two.  The  first 
was  conducted  by  signs,  the  speaker  talking  at  the  same  time, 
but  without  voice.  The  other  was  conducted  entirely  through 
speech.  The  gospel  and  subject  of  the  sermon  were  those  ap- 
pointed for  the  day.  The  lesson  was  from  John  XVI,  5-16,  which 
includes  those  passages  explaining  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  director  as  he  proceeded,  occasionally  asked  questions,  and 
tlio  answers  given  showed  how  well  the  children  comprehended 
his  remarks. 

I  was  told  that  the  use  of  signs  is  not  a  growing  tendency  and 
that  much  more  attention  is  now  given  to  articulation  in  some 
of  the  old  institutions  than  formerly.    All  recitations  are  con- 
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dncted  through  speaking  and  lip-reAding,  signs  being  considered 
BQpplementarj  to  them. 

I  know  of  no  school  in  Germany  using  the  French  system.  In 
three  of  the  seven  schools  previously  mentioned  as  using  that 
system,  articulation  is  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  or  is  con- 
sidered an  end  rather  th^i  a  means  of  education.  In  Rome,  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  taught  to  all 
the  pupils,  and  in  a  private  school  in  London  to  a  part  only,  in 
Bruges,  the  only  institution  in  Belgium  using  the  French  system, 
articulation  is  attemjSted  to  some  extent  with  all,  but  is  continued 
only  with  those  showing  some  special  facility  for  acquiring  it. 
The  o£her  institutions  in  Belgium  have  within  a  few  years 
adopted  the  German  system. 

In  the  four  remaining  schools,  which  are  English,  I  judge  little 
more  is  done  in  the  way  of  articulation  than  trying  to  perpetuate 
the  speech  of  their  semi-mutes,  unless  it  be  at  the  institution  at 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  where  articulation  is  practised  to  some 
extent  with  all  the  pupils  the  first  year,  the  children  learning  to 
speak  their  names  and  answer  some  simple  questions. 

I  was  glad  to  see  no  apparent  desire  to  build  up  mammoth  in- 
stitutions, the  largest  number  of  pupils  I  found  in  any  German 
school  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  in  any  English 
school,  one  hundred  and  forty,  except  at  the  institution  at  Old 
Kent  Road  where  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
including  about  fifty  pupils  in  the  branch  school  at  Margate. 

The  average  age  of  pupils  is,  I  should  judge,  considerably  less 
than  in  our  American  institutions ;  partially  owing  perhaps,  on 
the  continent  at  least,  to  the  custom  of  children's  being  "con- 
firmed" from  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
seldom  remaining  at  school  after  that  rite  has  been  perfoimcd. 
Indeed,  one  great  aim  in  their  education  seems  to  be  to  fit  them 
to  receive  confirination  intelligently. 

Probably  another  reason  for  leaving  school  so  young  is  that 
trades  are  seldom  taught  at  the  institutions,  and  as  in  Germany, 
to  receive  patronage  one  must  serve  a  full  apprenticeship,  ho 
cannot  afibrd  a  longer  time  at  school.  Here  I  would  mention 
that  at  the  Rotterdam  school,  during  the  last  two  orHhree  years 
of  the  course,  the  boys  are  apprenticed  by  the  institution  to 
trades  in  the  city  and  devote  their  afternoons  to  that  work.    One 
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boy  about  to  graduate  whomT  saw  there,  hi^d  learned  his  trade 
and.  was  already  receiving  a  small  weekly  compensation. 

This  arrangement  seems  much  more  satisfactory  thah  that 
which  obtains  generally  in  Europe,  of  learning  the  trade  after 
leaving  school,  or  than  that  found  in  America,  of  learning  it  at 
the  institution,  as  the  boys  are  not  fcmjed  to  leave  school  so 
young,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  hearing  peo- 
ple while  learning  their  trade ;  a  point  gained,  since  the  less 
closely  persons  possessing  the  same  peculiarities  or  deficiencies 
are  associated,  the  better. 

Herein  lies  one  great  objection  to  large  schools  for  the  deaf, 
unless  the  school  is  for  day-pupils,  as  is  the  case  in  Weissenfels, 
with  fifly-two  pupils,  in  Osnabruck  with  fifty,  and  in  Rotterdam 
with  a  hundred.  At  these  institutions  all  the  pupils  board  in 
private  families,  two  or  three  in  each.  The  institution  selects 
the  families,  makes  a  contract  with  them,  prescribing  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  family  and  the  children,  listens  to  the  complaints 
of  both  parties,  and  has  the  power  to  remove  the  children  when 
the  family  is  found  unworthy  of  its  trust.  This  arrangement 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  success  in  these  institutions,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Berlin,  where  about  half  the  pupils  are  of  this  class. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  the  directors  using  it. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  President  Gallaudet  in  the  report 
of  his  visit  to  European  institutions,  docs  not  mention  any  insti- 
tution as  favorable  to  day-pupils,  but  speaks  of  two  or  three  di- 
rectors who  object  to  them.  In  each  of  these  instances  the  day- 
pupils  were  those  living  at  home,  or  in  families  chosen  by  the 
parents,  and  over  which  the  institution  had  no  control.  In  the 
other  method  the  institution  can  exercise  the  same  control  over 
the  children  as  if  they  lived  in  the  institution. 

This  arrangement  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  least  wearing  to  the 
director  and  teachers,  gives  the  children  a  natural  home  life  in- 
stead of  institution  life,  and  so  lessens  very  decidedly  the 
objections  to  large  schools  for  deaf  mutes.  That  the  same  plan 
would  be  a  success  in  this  country  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it 
should  be  welcomed  wherever  practicable. 

Is  such  a  system  possible  to  any  extent  in  the  Clarke 
Institution,  by  way  of  giving  a  wider  scope  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
generous  benefaction  ? 
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All  that  I  have  Been  of  other  institutions,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  you  were  in  the  right  when 
you  designed  our  buildings  to  accommodate  but  fifty  or  sixty 
boarding  pupils.  That  limit  will  soon  be  reached,  and  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact  that  you  may  consider  what  course  to  pur- 
sue when  we  can  no  longer  receive  pupils  into  our  boarding 
houses.  Shall  we  turn  applicants  away,  or  shall  we,  as  in  some 
German  schools  already  mentioned,  receive  them  as  day  pupils, 
boarding  them  ourselves  in  private  families,  thus  retaining  the 
same  control  over  them  as  if  they  were  in  the  institution  f 

I  see  no  objection  to  having  a  hundred  or  more  pupils  in  the 
school,  provided  they  are  dispersed  after  school  hours.  Gener- 
ally a  better  classification  can  be  made  with  this  number  than 
with  fifty. 

Another  matter  that  will  soon  claim  your  attention  is  that  of 
trades.  Where  and  how  shall  these  be  taught  to  our  boys  ? 
Shall  we  have  two  or  three  trades  taught  in  our  institution  with 
a  master  for  each  trade,  or  shall  the  boys  be  apprenticed,  as  in 
the  Rotterdam  institution,  to  mechanics  in  the  town,  provided 
masters  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  receive  them  ? 

As  both  these  points  must  soon  be  decided  in  our  institution, 
I  leave  them  for  your  careful  consideration,  hoping  that  nothing 
will  induce  you  to  enlarge  our  accommodations  for  boarding  pupils . 

In  the  schools  where  tlie  German  system  was  employed,  two 
or  three  different  methods  of  instruction  prevailed  in  the  class 
of  beginners.  In  some  schools  all  the  elementary  sounds,  be- 
ginning with  the  vowels,  and  all  imaginable  combinations  of 
these,  were  taught  before  giving  the  child  words.  These  combi- 
nations were  not  written,  but  the  letters  composing  them  were 
pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  and  the  child,  arranging  them  men- 
tally, spoke  them.  About  six  weeks  were  given  to  this  drill, 
after  which,  for  some  time,  an  hour  daily  was  spent  in  articula- 
ting elementary  sounds  and  combinations  ;  an  hour  or  two  in 
reading  these  from  the  lips  and  writing  them,  while  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  development  by  means  of  articulation, 
lip-reading  and  writing.  Some  teachers  gave  more  than  six 
weeks  to  the  elementary  drill  before  giving  lessons  in  language, 
and  were  compensated  for  it  by  increased  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  vocal  organs. 
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In  other  Hcbools  a  few  vowel  soiiqde,  and  two  or  three  con&o- 
nanta  with  their  combinational  were  taught,  and  then  some  sim- 
ple words  formed  of  theae,  with  their  meaning,  were  given  the 
child*  TIjou  followed  olher  elementary  soiiada,  combinations  and 
words.  A  picture  of  the  object  whose  name  had  just  been 
taught,  was  then  fastened  into  a  blank  book^  aiid  the  name  written 
beside  it.  At  the  Rotterdam  school,  Mr,  Hirach,  the  director, 
had  arranged  and  printed,  in  script  hand,  elementary  eoonda/ 
combinations  and  words^  with  pictures  illnstrating  the  meaning 
of  the  words- 

Still  a  third  method  was  to  teach  some  of  the  consonanb  first, 
as  h,  p,  t,  k,  then  two  or  three  vowels,  combine  these,  and  then 
use  three  letters  in  combination,  as  pap,  tit,  kak.  After  many 
combinations  a  few  words  with  meaning  were  giveo.  Then  fol- 
lowed more  consonants*  vowels,  combinations  and  words. 

Any  difference  in  the  results  attained  by  those  using  these  dif- 
ferent methods,  seemed  due  to  the  zeal  and  tact  of  the  individual 
teacher,  rather  than  to  anything  elte.  The  beat  system  in  the 
world,  with  an  incompetent  teacher,  cannot  produce  the  result^ 
obtained  by  an  inferior  system,  with  a  teacher  whose  tact  can 
supply  its  defects. 

Were  we  not  at  this  time  using  Mr,  Bell's  system  of  "Visible 
Speech,"  I  ebotild  modify  our  previous  method  of  giving  the 
earliest  instruction  in  articulation  and  should  spend  more  time 
than  formerly  on  elementary  drill  befiire  g^iving  words. 

To  institute  a  just  comparison  between  the  schools  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  those  in  America  seems  to  me  almost  impoas  ble. 
What  American  visiting  those  schools  knows  the  language  there 
taught  as  he  knows  his  native  tongue  ?  He  may  understand  oth- 
ers and  make  himself  understood,  but  does  he  know  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  language,  its  nice  shades  of  meaning  and  its  con 
straction,  nearly  us  well  as  be  knows  his  own  t  How  then  can 
be  compare  the  attainments  of  pupils  using  the  two  languages? 

A  limited  knowledge  of  tbe  language  of  the  count ry  may 
serve  in  comparing  schools  using  the  same  language.  Among 
the  continental  schools,  those  of  Mr*  Lehfeld,  a  private  institution 
in  Vienna,  of  Mr,  Deutsch  at  the  Jewish  institution  in  the  same 
city,  of  Mr*  Roesaler  in  Osnabriick  and  of  Mr,  Uirsch  in  Rotter- 
dam,  ataad  deservedly  high.     They  are  mentioned  in  tho  order 
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visited.  Of  the  school  at  Zurich,  it  being  Easter  vacation,  I  saw 
too  little  to  justify  a  comparison  with  other  schools,  but  the  little 
I  there  saw  impressed  me  very  favorably,  and  would  seem  to 
warrant  its  high  reputation.  Here  were  three  lady  teachers,  and 
the  director  thought  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  his  staflf  he 
should  fill  it  with  a  lady  rather  than  with  a  gentleman.  In  Ger- 
many I  found  no  institution  employing  a  lady  teacher  in  its 
intellectual  department. 

On  careful  inquiry  as  to  whether  children  improved  or  lost  in 
articulation  after  leaving  school,  no  instance  was  given  of  a 
child's  wholly  losing  its  speech.  Some  said  children  spoke  more, 
though  not  as  well,  but  read  the  lips  better.  Others  said  it  de- 
pended upon  how  they  were  situated  after  leaving  school. 
Again  others  said  decidedly  that  they  improved  both  in  speaking 
and  lip-reading.  Mr.  Hirsch  of  Rotterdam  bore  this  testimony, 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  who  had  left  his  insti- 
tution, one  hundred  spoke  more  and  better,  understood  language 
and  read  from  the  lips  better  after,  leaving  school  than  at  the 
time  of  leaving.  The  remaining  sixteen,  through  sickness,  death, 
or  weak-mindedness,  had  failed  to  reach  that  result. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  German  system  is  well 
adapted  to  the  semi-deaf  or  semi-mute,  but  only  in  exceptional  and 
perhaps  rare  cases  to  the  congenitally  deaf.  I  would  give  as 
touching  upon  this  point  the  following  statistics  very  kindJy 
furnished  by  Mr.  Roessler  of  Osnabruck : — 


OSNABRUCK. 

Prom  the  first  100  scholars  in  the  Institute,  in  Osnabruck, 
where  all  between  7  and  12  years  of  age,  belonging  to  that  part 
of  the  Province  are  received,  were  29  who  heard  somewhat,  (13 
distinguished  noises,  16  vowel  sounds) ;  7  who  became  deaf  after 
they  had  speech ;  04  bom  deaf  or  deaf  from  early  childhood ;  in 
all  1 00. 

Marks. — a,  very  good ;  b,  good ;  c,  tolerably  good ;  d,  poorest. 

In  development,  understanding  of  language,  and  lip-reading, 
these  pupils  were  marked, — 
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abed. 
Of  the  29,         3  S  14  4 

"         7,        6  1 

"        64,      16  15  26  7 

25         24  40         11 
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Of  the  29,    16 

7,      7 

"      64,      9 

b 
12 

28 

c 
1 

18 

9 

^ 

40 

19 

9 

49                       51  72                       28 

The  25  a  and  24  b,  in  development  and  anderstandiDg,  were 
marked, 

In  Speaking.                              Hearing.  Semi-Mate.  Deaf-Mate. 

a           b           c           d           17  a       :3  6                  8 

2Sii               17           8                                  I9a7  1*1 

^b                9         11            4                     ;8b  K 

10 

36         19  4 


17  a 

o 

1     9a 

4 

;     8b 

!  11  b 

1 

!  ^ 

11 

'     4c 

45 

Fri>m  the  46  scholars  a  and  b  in  development,  understanding 
and  speaking,  were  27  born  deaf,  or  deaf  from  early  childhood. 
Four  of  those  bom  deaf,  in  development  and  understanding,  were 
good,  in  speaking  only  good  enough  to  communicate  with  teach- 
ers andiriends. 

From  the  40  c,  in  development  and  understanding  of  language, 
were  in  speaking, 

abed 
14  Urarln?:,    6  8 

3«  deaf-mute,  10  13  3,  of  whom  2  had  defective  vocal  organs. 

40  c. 

From  11  d,  in  development,  understanding  and  lip-reading,  were 

abed 
4  licariDjC:,  3         1 

7  deal  mute,  6     weak -minded,  capable  of  doing  very  little,  almost 

—  idiots. 

U 

From  the  32  a,  in  speaking,  were  for  development  and  under- 
standing, 

abed 
16  hcarlnt?,  3  7  6 


7  8cml-mute, 

10 
6 

1 

9  deaf  mule, 

7 

S 

1 

«- 

9 

19 

17 

_9 

V 
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From  4  0  b,  in  speaking,  were  for  development  and  understand- 
ing. 


a 

b 

c              d 

IS  hcario£^, 

1 

9               8 

semi-mate, 
27  deaf  mate, 

8 

18 

10 

12 

9 
9 

8 

11 

18              8 

19  .      21 

Of  the  72  a  and  b  in  speaking,  45  also  good  in  development 
and  understanding,  27  were  born  deaf,  or  became  deaf  when  very 
young.  Among  the  good  speakers  half  the  number,  or  36,  were 
deaf. 

From  64  deaf  mutes,  were  for  development  and  understanding, 

abed 

16         15         26 7      Of  tbc8c  0  were  i^eak-minded. 

81  33 

The  same  for  speaking  were, 

abed 

9         28         18         9     Of  these  2  bad  defective  vocal  organs. 
87  27 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  German  system  more  purely 
taught  Ihan  in  the  school  furnishing  these  statements,  from 
which  each  can  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  the  system  is 
adapted  to  general  use. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pure  German  system  found  in  these  schools, 
and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hirsch  should  correct  a  misunderstanding  of 
President  Gallaudet.  In  the  report  of  his  visit  to  European  in- 
stitutions, page  46,  he  says,  ''  But  a  single  instructor,  Mr.  • 
Hirsch,  of  the  scores  whose  opinions  I  have  sought,  assumes  to 
be  able  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  to  dispense  with  the 
language  of  signs.''  Mr.  Gallaudet  then  quotes  him  as  saying 
in  a  public  address, — *'  The  act  of  seeing  or  comprehending  and 
of  speaking,  must  be  the  exclusive  principle  of  instruction,  and 
neither  the  palpable  alphabet  nor  the  language  of  signs  can  have 
any  connection  with  it.''  The  error  lies  in  the  translation,  the 
adjective  preceding  the  word  "  signs,"  and  meaning  conventional 
or  arbitrary  being  entirely  omitted.    Inserting  that,  it  reads, — 
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"  neither  the  palpable  alphabet  nor  the  language  of  conventional 
or  arbitrary  signs  can  have  an}'  connection  with  it/'  This  at 
once  frees  Mr.  Hirsch  from  the  absurd  position  which  the  omi&* 
sion  gave  him. 

In  London  I  visited  a  school  taught  by  the  German  system, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Hirsch. 
This  school  was  first  established  for  the  children  of  the  Jews' 
Home  in  Burton  Crescent,  but  subsequently  it  was  held  outside 
the  Home,  and  other  sects  were  admitted.  Mr.  Van  Praagh  has 
labored  under  great  disadvantages,  having  been  the  only  teacher 
of  twenty-seven  pupils,  received  at  all  times  in  the  year,  from 
the  age  of  five  upward.  He  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  the  system.  Ho  has  now  resigned  his 
position  to  open  anew  school  under  the  auspices  of  an  association 
lately  formed,  called  "The  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  insures  him  a  three  years  trial 
under  favorable  circumstances,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  ex- 
pects to  produce  results  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  the 
continuance  of  the  school. 

After  leaving  Manchester,  I  heard  of  a  private  school  in  that 
city,  taught  by  Mr.  Van  Asch,  also  a  follower  of  the  Rotterdam 
school.  My  regret  at  not  learning  earlier  of  the  school,  was 
increased  by  meeting  one  of  its  former  pupils,  who  did  it  much 
credit.  I  know  of  only  these  two  schools  in  England  using  the 
German  system. 

A  private  school  of  ten  pupils  in  London,  that  of  Miss  Hull  in 
Kensington  West,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  She  employs  what 
is  called  the  French  system,  but  I  have  never  before  seen  it  used 
•  with  so  few  signs.  They  are  used  only  in  the  early  instruction 
in  explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  but  never  of  whole  senten- 
ces, and  when  a  child  knows  a  word  its  sign  is  no  longer  used 
with  him.  Her  use  of  signs  is  hardly  objectionable,  for  she 
really  makes  them  only  a  stepping  stone  to  language,  a  thing 
which  many  teachers  of  the  French  system  desire  and  claim  to 
do,  but  an  instance  of  which  I  have  never  before  met.  All  ex- 
planations are  given  to  the  first  class,  consisting  of  five  pupils, 
either  by  the  manual  alphabet,  or  by  writing.  The  intellectual 
development  of  her  pupils,  and   their  use  of  language,  reflected 
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great  credit  upon  her  teaching.  Three  of  her  pupils  have  been 
taught  articulation  as  an  accomplishment,  two  of  whom  almost 
invariably  speak  when  addressing  her. 

Hers  was  the  first  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  which  Mr.  Bell 
used  his  system.  It  was  not  originally  devised  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  he  had  not  then  adapted  it  specially  to  their  wants,  as  he 
has  since  done.  She  is  now  anxious  to  learn  more  of  it,  that 
she  may  put  it  into  more  general  use. 

Having  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  lip-reading,  she  had 
supposed  if  she  used  it  she  must  depend  upon  it  alone,  without 
using  writing.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  Aug.  23,  1872,  she  says, 
— "I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  encouraged  by 
your  report  of  your  own  success,  and  that  of  the  German  schools, 
and  re-assured  by  your  statement  that  education  may  be  contin- 
ned  in  writing  while  speech  is  being  taught,  I  purpose  next  term 
to  commence  the  banishment  of  finger  talking  from  my  school- 
room. I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  result,  but  I  am  hopeful.  By 
practising  lip-reading  more  diligently  after  your  visit,  I  found  the 
elder  children  rapidly  improved,  and  if  a  few  weeks  could  make 
such  a  difierence,  constant  teaching  ought  to  do  still  more." 

She  had  occasionally  given  the  children  exercises  in  lip-reading, 
but  had  never  depended  upon  it  as  a  medium  of  communication. 

The  other  English  schools  which  I  visited,  and  which  I  am 
told  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  did  not  meet  my  expec- 
tations. I  had  supposed  they  were  fully  equal  to  those  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  judging  from  what  I  saw  during  my  visits  there,  they  did 
not  compare  favorably,  particularly  in  the  children's  use  of  lan- 
guage. I  should  think  in  years  past,  they  may  have  had  a  bet- 
ter class  of  pupils,  who  remained  longer  and  attained  better 
results. 

Their  great  want  seems  to  be  efficient  teachers.  They  have 
some  earnest,  unselfish  workers,  but  not  many.  One  institution 
lacked  one  teacher,  and  two  institutions  two  teachers  each. 
One  director  said  to  me, — "  The  system  upon  which  our  Institu- 
tion is  supported  puts  i^  beyond  our  power  to  obtain  and  retain 
efficient  teachers.''  The  institutions  are  dependent  upon  yearly 
subscriptions,  donations  and  legacies.  These  bring  an  uncertain 
income,  and  the  institutions  pay  too  small  salaries  to  procure  the 
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9it*rtU'm  fff  ffjuiig  men  of  abilitj,  voleas  Actuated  by  othar  than 

With  n  »iugle  exception  I  wag  eTcrywhere  receiTcd  with  great 
khi^htfi^,  arid  in  losie  caaei  with  marked  attention. 

Vttfm  ihin  European  trip  I  derived  mnch  pleasure  and  benefit. 
Vttf  iht$  thf^u^tfolneu  and  liberality  which  prompted  it,  as  well 
aN  hr  tbo  many  kindnesses  received  at  yonr  hands  since  my 
t'tmni*<'UQn  with  this  institntion,  yon  will  please  accept  the  hearty 

Yours  Respectfully, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
Noi^TttAunon,  September  20,  18T2. 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


This  Institation  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollar«i  a  year;  for  tuition  alone, 
eighty  dollars;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term. 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  vnU  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  be/ore  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  July,  without  weighty  reasons 
to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  The  contract  is  for  the  entire  school 
yeoTf  and  is  not  terminated  by  the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  fUnds  for  the  education  of  its 
deaf  mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of  the  school 
until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law  on  page  preceding 
Report  of  Corporation.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its 
ftinds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  f^m  Massachai^etts,  according  to  their  need. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vacation 
of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations  at  school.  It  is  desirable  to 
tiave  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  June. 
The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will  be  admitted 
at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed, 
and  on  payment  of  the  ftill  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes,  and  stamps,  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for 
inddenial  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B.  Rog- 
ers, Principal  of  the  Carke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers  at 
all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    CORPORATION. 


To  the  Board  of  Education^ — 

Gb.ntlbmkn  : — The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution, for  the  school  year  ended  Sept.  1,  1873,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

The  great  benefactions  which  this  Institution  has  received 
from  its  worthy  and  honored  founder,  John  Clarke,  Esq..  have 
been  noticed  in  several  reports,  as  we  have  had  occasion,  from 
time  to  time,  to  record  the  reception  of  his  various  gifts.  Durinjj 
his  lifetime  he  first  endowed  the  Institution  ;  by  his  last  will  he 
gave  us  a  large  legacy,  and  also,  after  gifts  to  his  heirs-at-law, 
he  made  this  Institution  his  residuary  legatee.  As  some  doubt  was 
entertained  by  the  Executors  and  Trustees  of  his  estate  and  by 
some  of  the  heirs-at-law,  a*  to  the  legal  construction  of  the 
clause  relating  to  the  residue  of  his  estate,  an  amicable  suit  in 
equity,  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Interpleader,  was  brought  by  the 
Executors  and  Trustees  against  the  Clarke  Institution  and  the 
heirs-at-law,  for  a  coustruction  of  the  will  and  to  settle  all  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  The  Court  decided  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Clarke  to  give  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  Institution, 
and  that  this  intention  had  been  legally  expressed  In  accordance 
with  that  decision  the  sum  of  S32,749.49  has  been  paid  over  by 
the  Executors  and  Trustees  to  the  Clarke  Institution  during  the 
last  year,  and  their  accounts  have  been  closed.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  fund  is  now  $256,000,  and  is  all  invested  in  bonds  and  stock 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  Institution,  and  can  be  transferred 
only  by  the  Treasurer  and  two  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Corporators  that  as  the 
will  of  Mr.  Clarke  provided  that  the  fund  left  by  it  should  be  held 
as  a  **  permanent  fund  and  endowment,'*  no  part  of  that  fund 
oould  be  invested  in  real  estate  or  buildings ;  this  rendered  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Corporators  to  incur  a  debt  of  about  $35,000.00,  in 
addition  to  their  other  means,  to  pay  for  the  premises  which  their 
Institution  now  owns  and  occupies.  It  is  their  first  duty  to  discharge 
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this  debt,  and  they  are  glad  to  say  that  it  has  already  been  redaced 
to  8  23,000,  and  will,  they  trust,  be  entirely  paid  off  within  three 
years.  It  has  been  the  constant  desire  of  the  Corporators  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  and  to  put  the  Institution 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  ask  a  larger 
sum  from  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  State  pupils  than  was 
paid  to  the  American  Asylum.  They  have  already  reduced  the 
price  of  board  and  tuition  very  considerably,  and  trust  soon  to  be 
enabled  to  make  further  reduction. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  cost  for  instruction  at  articulat- 
ing schools  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  at  other  institutions 
for  the  deaf,  because  fewer  pupils  can  receive  instruction  at  the 
same  time  from  a  single  teacher.  The  expenses  at  our  school  are 
cited  as  a  proof  of  this  remark.  A  comparison  of  our  expenses  in 
different  ^ears  and  with  other  institutions  will  show  that  a  primary 
cause  is  the  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  that  as  their  number  in- 
creases the  expense  decreases. 

This  will  be  seen  by  the  following 

TABLE      OF      COST. 


Year. 

No.<tf 

PapHi.  Tesehen. 

Oott 

Papn. 

Totol  Expemet 

for  Board  uid 

Toitlon. 

( 

:     187J 

42 

6 

9371.86 

$  15,618,33 

Clarke  Institution, 

W2 

45 

6 

353.05 

15,887.17 

{ 

:     1873 

58 

8 

318.39 

18.466.63 

American  Asylum, 

1873 

230 

18 

$262.39 

$60,349.57 

New  York  Institntion, 

1872 

559 

30 

$244.46 

$136,652,54 

Number  of  pupils  to  each   teacher,  at  New  York  18 ;  at  Hart- 
ford 12  ;  at  Northampton  7j. 

There  is  no  doubt  That  a  small  school  is  more  expensive  per 
capita  than  a  large  one.  no  matter  what  the  method  of  instruction 
is.  The  number  of  t-eachers  roust  be  much  larger,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  a  thorough  classification.  We  are  compelled  to 
have  two  or  three  times  as  many  classes  in  proportion  t^  our  pu-. 
pils  as  they  have  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  many  more 
than  we  should  have  with  a  larger  school.  Our  experience  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  determine  how  large  the  classes  can  be.  There 
have  been  twelve  or  more  in  two  of  our  seven  classes.  The  ques>- 
tion  is  simply  whether  the  advantages  derived  from  a  small  school 
are  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  greater  cost. 
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It  may  however  be  argued  that  the  progress  of  pupils  is  slower 
at  our  school,  and  therefore  the  cost  is  greater  than  at  others.  The 
experience  of  seven  years  gives  us  some  right  to  express  an  opin- 
ion— though  neither  a  decided  nor  formal  one — upon  this  point. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  our  pupils  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  is  slower  than  at  the  sign  schools,  and.  if  the  term 
of  instruction  was  limited  to  three  or  four  years,  grave  doubts  might 
be  entertained  as  to  wliich  was  the  most  desirable  system.  But  if 
seven  or  eight  years  are  allowed  for  their  education,  we  believe 
that  our  pupils  would  be  more  advanced  in  general  knowledge  and 
in  language,  than  pupils  taught  by  signs,  besides  having  the 
power  of  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips ;  and  that  this 
practice  will  have  become  a  habit.  Probably  they  will,  through 
life,  be  able  to  converse  readily  with  their  friends,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  world  at  large.  We  doubt  not  that  if  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  is  to  be  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  cost, 
it  will  be  found  that  our  method  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Bell  has  been  carried  on  successfully  during 
the  past  year,  and  is  now  thought  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to 
our  method  of  instruction.  There  are  certain  articulate  sounds 
produced  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  by  movements  not  gene- 
rally known  to  teachers  or  pupils,  because  the  motion  of  the  organs 
in  making  them  cannot  be  recognized  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
touch.  It  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Bell  to  express  these  invfsible  move- 
ments by  symbols.  He  also  succeeds  in  giving  better  control  of 
the  voice,  and  more  natural  modulations  than  are  obt^iined  by  other 
means.  These  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  are  difficult  for 
a  deaf  mute  to  make,  and  it  is  only  by  long  practice  that  they  be- 
come habits.  By  the  use  of  this  system  the  deaf  can  acquire  the 
power  of  articulating  almost  as  well  as  an  ordinary  hearing  person. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  who  will  have  sufficient  resolution 
and  persistence  to  continue  the  use  of  all  these  hidden  and  difficult 
sounds ;  still,  to  many  of  them  they  will  become  hahitMal.  and  we 
believe  the  articulation  of  our  graduates  will  be  greatly  improved 
by  their  use.  Mr.  Bell  regards  it  as  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
system  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  make  sounds.  Indicated 
by  symbols,  without  attaching  any  significance  to  the  sounds ; 
and  that  this  course  should  be  coutinued  until  the  correct  use  of 
the  organs  has  become  habitual.  Then  he  applies  the  power  they 
have  thus  obtained  to  the  practice  of  significant  speech. .  This 
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<liacipline  requires  two  years  at  least,  and  perhap.i  a  thin!,  duritrif 
which  all  other  instruct  ion  may  lje  given  in  writing  or  in  s^igns. 

Tbo  whalii  number  of  puj)ila  «»-  the  Clarke  In^titnlion 
at  the  (late  of  Ihb  report,  h  05*  Four  or  five  havti  been  njectetl 
who  were  suitable  stiliject!*  for  inKtriictlon^  and  who  would  have 
lieen  received  if  there  had  been  aecommodations  for  them.  Our 
buildings  were  I'onstructed  to  receive  fifty  pupils,  and  we  have  sixty 
rhere  at  prest^nt.  A  larger  number  of  applicant.^  y  to  be  expected 
eaf!h  year.  Since  our  senior  cla^a  will  not  graduate  until  lS7o,  it 
will  be  im possible  for  us  to  retain  all  that  are  now  with  us,  and  still 
continue  lo  receive  all  snitahle  jipplicanis  for  admiJ^sion*  Tht* 
Corporators  have  therefore  considered  what  new  plan  oi^jrht  to  be 
adopted.  There  are  three  eotirst>M  winch  might  be  pursued.  One 
h  to  make  a  more  careful  ^electron  uf  pupils,  disiinissinijr  tho^ewho 
do  not  show  any  special  aptitude  for  arlicnlalion ;  or,  second,  \xi* 
eouid  enlarge  our  school  huildhigs;  or»  ihird,  we  might  perhafis 
M^eiir**  the  esialdi?shincnt  of  another  sehaol,  which  coubl  divide  th^' 
[>upllsi  with  ns,  acting  under  our  eliarter  If  deemed  advisable. 

It  was  objected  to  the  (irst  of  thesse  plans,  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  send  away  pupils  already  received  ;  because  the  time 
spent  in  teaching  them  articulation  would  In  that  caso  he  lost ;  to 
the  second,  tiiat  we  were  already  lu  debt,  and  that  this  plan  would 
increase  the  debt;  to  the  third*  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  raise 
the  neeesgtaly  funds*  until  our  v^ytitem  had  been  longer  tested. 

The  Clarke  Institution  is  not  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  all 
deaf  children,  but  **  especially  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
**eini<mute  pupils."  To  be  sure,  others  have  been  admitted,  and 
the  Corporators  believe  that  many  congenital ly  deaf  persons  tnay 
be  taught  to  articulate  more  distinctly  than  those  who  have  become 
deaf  by  disease.  We  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  proportion  of 
pupils  that  cao  be  profitably  taught  by  our  ^system  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  wo  have  some  schoIai>s  who  could  lie  more  fitly  in» 
utructed  at  Hartford  i  and  if  tbeye  were  sent  away  there  would  he 
room  for  others  to  whom  our  system  is  best  adapted.  Taking 
all  things  into  account,  we  have  concluded  to  suffer  the  question 
of  more  huildings.  o^  another  school,  to  remain  in  abeyance  until 
we  are  better  able  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
deaf  who  can  be  taught  by  our  method. 

We  have  however  little  reason  to  doubt  that  within  two  years 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  ample  provision  for  the  eduea- 
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tion  of  the  deaf  children  of  New  England,  by  articulation,  and  we 
know  that  few  benefactions  will  do  more  good  than  those  which 
enable  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 

During  the  summer  of  1873  a  workshop  was  erected  on  our 
premises,  and  fitted  up  with  tools  for  teaching  the  cabinet-maker's 
trade  to  the  older  boys;  and  although  this  will  add  to  our  expenses, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the  boys  with  some  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  on  leaving  our  Institution.  Other  trades 
can  be  added  if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient,  as  the  building  has 
ample  room.  Our  girls  are  taught  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine, 
and  to  cut  and  make  plain  dresses. 

During  the  past  year  our  school  was  visited  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  wealth  and  culture,  (Mr.  Ackers)  who  came  to  America 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  seeking  information  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  occasion  of  their 
interest  in  the  subject  was  the  fact  that  a  daughter  of  theirs,  who 
had  lost  hearing  at  an  early  age,  was  to  be  instructed  according  to 
what  they  might  deem  the  best  method.  They  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  America  and  in  Europe,  examining  the  principal  schools 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
this  Institution,  Mr.  Ackers  has  communicated  some  of  the  results 
of  their  inquiry.  His  letter  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report, 
and  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  thanks  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  due  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  complied  with  our 
request,  and  for  the  instructive  letter  which  he  has  written. 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  previous  Reports,  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  deaf  mutes  (many  more  than  the  census  returns  exhibit) 
supposed  to  be  living  in  Massachusetts.  A  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration (Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn)  who  some  years  ago  prepared  a  partial 
list  of  the  Massachusetts  deaf  mutes,  has  lately  been  requested  to 
revise  and  verify  this  list,  adding  to  it  the  names  of  such  as  might 
he  found  now  living  in  the  State,  and  striking  off  those  who  have 
died  or  removed  since  1868,  when  his  first  list  was  completed. 
This  work  has  been  carefully  done  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
State,  and  a  new  list  prepared  which  contains  about  1,100  names, 
or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  returned  in  the  United  States 
census  of  1870.  It  is  still  imperfect,  hut  all*  our  researches  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  understates  the  true  number  of  deaf  mutes 
resident  in  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  which  cannot 
he  less  than  1200,  and  may  exceed  1300,  in  a  population  now  esti- 
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mated  at  1,550,000.  Of  the  342  dties  and  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, only  215  are  put  down  in  this  list  as  oontdning  any  deaf 
mutes,  bnt  no  dbnbt  seTeral  of  the  other  127  towns  do  contain 
some,  while  Boston,  (here  reporting  but  191,  ezclosiTe  of  Charles- 
town,  Brighton  and  West  Bozbury,)  Chelsea,  Taunton.  Worcester 
and  other  places,  undoubtedly  oontain  more  than  are  here  reported. 
This  list  is  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  a  few  hundred  copies  of 
this  Beport ;  copies  will  also  be  sent  to  the  principals  of  deaf-rout^^ 
schools,  officers  of  deaf-mute  associations,  clerks  aud  school  com- 
mittees of  cities  and  towns,  and  to  other  persons  likely  to  render 
aid  in  perfecting  the  list,  of  which  a  manuscript  copy  will  be  kept 
at  this  Institution,  with  various  particulars  entered  concerning  the 
deaf  mutes  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  designed  to  correct  this  writ- 
ten list  from  year  to  year,  and  to  fnake  use  of  it  in  communicating 
with  the  deaf  mutes  and  their  relatives  in  r^ard  to  the  instruction 
of  children,  etc.  Out  of  1075  deaf  mutes  whose  ages  are  given 
in  this  list,  370  are  under  the  age  of  20,  and  125  are  of  the  age  of 
10  and  under.  There  are.  therefore,  245  persons  reported  in  the 
nine  years,  from  11  to  19  inclusive,  and  only  about  half  as  many 
from  one  month  to  ten  years  inclusive.  Yet  from  what  we  know 
of  deaf-dumbness,  it  probably  affects  as  many  children  under  1 1 
as  between  that  age  and  20 ;  so  that  probably  100  of  the  younger 
ages  are  omitted  in  this  list,  while  100  more  of  all  ages  above  10 
are  also  probably  omitted.  Adding  these,  and  striking  off  50 
names  for  duplication,  death,  removal,  incorrect  classification,  etr.. 
the  number  in  Massachusetts  would  appear  to  he  1250,  or  une  in 
every  1240  inhabitants — 800  in  a  million.  At  this  rate  the  nuin 
her  in  New  England  would  be  something  like  2800,  of  whom  alx>ut 
800  would  be  of  the  school  age, — more  than  350  of  the  latter  liv- 
ing  in  Massachusetts.  The  whole  number  of  deaf  mate  children 
belonging  to  Massachusetts,  now  at  sehool,  is  about  175,  of  whom 
nearly  70  are  at  Hartford,  50  at  Northampton,  something  mure 
than  50  at  the  Boston  day-school,  and  two  or  three  at  other  deaf 
mute  schools.  Of  the  remaining  175,  not  now  at  school,  perhaps 
50  have  formerly  been  taught  in  the  altove-named  sehools,  and  as 
many  more  are  too  weak,  physically  or  mentally,  to  be  sent  to 
school.  This  would  still  leave  75  deaf  children,  of  the  school  age, 
who  are  not  now  at  any  good  place  of  instruction.  For  reasons 
already  mentioned,  very  few  of  these  uneducated  children  can  he 
received  for  the  present,  into  our  Institution  ;  but  if  a  new  board- 
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ing-scbool  were  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston*  many 
of  them  would  become  pupils  there. 

Most  of  the  arrangements  and  appliances  of  the  Olarke  Institu- 
tion prove  very  satisfactory.  Its  domestic  regime  resembles  that 
of  a  well  regulated  private  family.  Boys  and  girls  have  their  sep  • 
arate  dormitory  buildings  and  play  grounds,  but  come  together  in 
the  school  and  the  dining  room.  Each  pupil  has  a  separate  bed, 
and,  when  possible,  a  separate  room.  All  are  required  to  make 
their  own  beds  and  keep  their  rooms  in  order.  The  younger  pupils 
are  taught  to  use  the  needle ;  the  older  girls,  to  make  and  mend 
clothing  ;  and  the  older  boys  find  employment  in  farm  or  garden, 
or  in  the  new  work  shop.  The  teachers  take  their  meals 
at  the  same  tables  with  the  pupils,  and  are  distributed 
among  them,  to  supply  their  wants,  inculcate  good  breeding,  and 
encourage  social  intercourse.  All  is  home-like,  and  with  trifling 
exceptions,  good  health  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year.  Dis* 
tinguished  visitors  from  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  have  shown 
a  deep  interest  in  our  school,  and  have  uttered  words  of  cheer. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Fisk  and  DeWolf  for  professional 
services ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  and  Albany,  and  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  Railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the 
Institution  at  reduced  fares ;  also  to  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Slate  & 
Baker,  for  goods  sold  at  a  discount.  The  following  publications 
have  been  sent  to  the  Institution,  free  : — "  Hampshire  Gazette," 
••  Deaf  Mute  Chronicle,"  "  Deaf  Mut«  Pelican,"  "  Our  Dumb 
Animals,"  •♦  Apples  of  Gold,"  (2  copies),  "  Child  at  Home,"  (10 
copies),  "  Christian  Banner,"  (4  copies),  "  The  Mexico  Independ- 
ent," "The  Record." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  the  financial 
statement,  the  list  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prescribed  daily  routine, 
published  herewith. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  President. 
Northampton,  January  1,  1874. 
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THE  LETTER  OF  MR.  ACKERS. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gbntlbmbn: — ^Yoar  excellent  Presidentt  oar  valued  Friend, 
has  informed  me  that  yoa  desire  to  know  somewhat  of  the  results 
of  our  jonmeyings.  I  therefore  beg  to  ofifer  you  the  following — 
only  a  very  few  points  are  noted  and  mostly  touched  upon  very 
briefly,  bare  time  having  been  given  me  to  prepare  them — but 
though  brief  and  hurried  in  composition,  I  assure  you  they  are  not 
without  thought. 

Having  an  only  Child  who  had  lost  her  hearing  through  fever, 
when  a  few  months  old ;  being  naturally  anxious  for  her  £duca« 
tion ;  and  hearing  such  hard  words  on  either  side  from  advocates 
of  opposing  Systems,  we  determined  to  search  out  for  ourselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  best  method.  While  doing  this  for  her  ben- 
efit chiefly,  we  always  kept  in  sight  the  general  question  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Deaf.  On  the  10th  of  September  1872  we  sailed  from 
Liverpool  and  visited  the  under  mentioned  Schools  in  the  order 
named. 

Ambrica  and  Canada. 

New  York— Washington  Heights;  Belleville;  Montreal;  "The 
American  Asylum,"  Hartford  ;  ••  The  Clarke  Institution,"  North- 
ampton ;  Boston — Day  School,  and  Mr.  Bell's ;  New  York — "  Im- 
proved Method  " ;  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

CONTINBNT   OP  EUROPE. 

Botterdam  ;  Brussels — Boys,  Brother  Cyrille  (on  German  System,) 
and  Girls  (late  under  direction  of  Canon  de  Haeme ;)  Osnabruck  ; 
Cologne ;  Frankfort ;  Friedberg ;  Weissenfels ;  Leipzig ;  Prague ; 
Vienna — Imperial,  Jewish,  and  Herr  Lehfeld's ;  Zurich  :  Cham- 
b^ry — ^Boys,  and  Qiris ;  Nancy ;  Paris— National,  and  M.  Houdin's. 
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Grbat  Britain. 

Birmingham  :  •Manchester :  •Liverpool ;  Glasgow ;  Edinburgh — 
Old  Institution,  and  Donaldson's  Hospital :  Doncaster;  London — 
Old  Kent  Road,  Institution  for  the  Oral  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Miss  Hull's. 

With  an  exception  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  we  were  received 
with  such  touching  kindness,  and  so  much  pains,  time  and  trouble 
were  bestowed  upon  us,  by  all  Teachers  and  Principals,  that  we 
should  be  indeed  ungrateful  were  we  not  t«  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  such  sympathy  and  attention.  To  none  of  the  foregoing 
are  we  more  indebted  than  to  your  devoted  Principal ;  a  Lady 
whose  name  we  often  heard  mentioned  in  European  Institutions 
with  the  pleasure  and  appreciation  it  so  richly  deserved. 

Nearly  all  the  above  we  endeavored  to  see  thoroughly,  rarely 
leaving  until  assured  that  we  had  seen  everything,  and  spending 
sometimes  3  days,  and  more,  at  a  single  institution.  A  few,  very 
few,  were  not  so  carefully  inspected,  chiefly  through  ill-health,  as 
we  desired.  More  would  have  been  visited  in  America  had  we  not 
been  many  times  assured  by  leading  Sign  System  Teachers  that 
such  would  have  been  only  to  repeat  what  we  had  already  seen. 
And  knowing  what  adverse  criticism  is  apt  to  follow  English,  even 
if  well  versed  in  Modern  Languages,  when  writing  of  a  Foreign 
Country,  we  took  with  us  a  highly  educated  Interpreter,  a  Profi- 
cient in  French,  Crerman  and  English,  who  accompanied  us  through- 
out our  European  Tour  of  Inspection. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  will  define  some  of  the  chief  terms 
that  will  be  used  in  this  letter — and  I  do  so  because  through  loose- 
ness of  expressions,  to  which  various  meanings  are  attached,  more 
error  has  arisen,  and  consequent  evil  to  the  Deaf  than  is  often 
thought  of,  or  imagined — I  will,  therefore,  try  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  your  minds,  and  hope  I  may  succeed. 

••  German  System"  %  tHh  I  mean  that  which  is  based  on  Ar- 
ticulation and  li])  reading. 

•*  French  System  "  that  which  is  based  on  a  system  of  signs* 

•*  Signs  "  All  except 

**  Natural  Signs  "  which  are  here  defined  as  such  as  hearing 
persons  use  and  can  understand — e.  g.  **  Come,"  beckoning  with  the 

*  I  hud  visited  before  and  «1ao  other  Schools  in  England. 
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Ii&iid:  *'Go,**  motioning  away  with  Hie  hand,  &c.;  which  are 
really  Actions  not  signs. 

At  firstt  as  wa»  only  natural  with  EngHsli,  wo  leant  to  the 
"  French  Systeni/'  but  imr  views  hare  been  changed  very  much 
by  what  we  have  Keen  ;  and  so  many  false  impressions,  especially 
ill  America,  seem  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  Profession  in  referenci^ 
to  111  ti  *^  German  System'*  and  its  practice  that  I  ?iba!l  dwell 
eliiefly  on  this  subject* 

First  let  us  consider  the  saying,  so  often  heard,  that  '•  *  German 
System*  Schools  tak<3  only  jw/c^*c<^  pupils*  and  only  the  pick  of 
these  again  are  shown  off  before  strangers." 

The  latter  part  of  this  assertion  we  can  affirm  we  never  met 
with  in  a  single  instance — though  most  probably,  hatl  we  only 
given  a  short  time  to  a  School  of  many  pupils,  an  hour  or  two,  as 
most  do  who  go  mainly  out  of  curiosity,  the  pupils  shewn  would 
have  been  the  best — which  no  one  will  deny  who  ha»  visited  any 
is  the  natural  practice  of  **  French  System  "  Schools  as  well — ^or 
if  a  Teacher  sees  that  Visitors  are  impatient  of  the  poor  attempts 
of  the  less  bright  pupils,  good  feeling  prevents  his  shewing  any 
such  afterwards,  For  ourselves  we  found  that  as  soon  as  the 
Teachers  knew  we  desired  to  see  the  Schools  thoroughly  overy 
pupil  was  tried  alike :  often  with  some  ^4uch  expression  as  **  I  am 
sorry  to  weary  you,  but  if  you  want  t^j  see  our  School  thoroughly 
you  must  see  the  dull  as  well  as  the  bright"'^ — and  occasional ly  the 
Teachers  have  left  the  room  that  we  might  have  unfettered  free- 
ilom  of  examination*  As  to  the  form#^r  part  of  the  assertion — we 
found  the  case  alike  in  "  French  "  and  '*  German  System"  Schools, 
as  a  rule,  viz.  that  no  child  was  taken  who  had  not  thft  full  power 
of  his  mental  faculties  (oft^n  amounting  to  very  little) — no  children 
suffering  from  certain,  named,  diseases — none  above  or  below  cer- 
tain specitied  ages ;  these  and  like  conditions,  existed  in  nearly 
every  School,  of  whatever  system,  that  we  visited  out  of  America  j 
and  the  practice  there  you.  Gentlemen,  know  for  yourseK'es,  But 
there  were  exceptions  to  the  above  rule — and  one  *•  German  Sys- 
tem ''  School  that  we  visited  in  Germany  not  only  did  not  pick 
the  pupils  to  the  above  extent,  btit  was  obliged  to  take  aU  chil- 
dren that  subscribers,  or  other  privileged,  persons  chose  to  send^ 
and  to  keep  them  for  at  least  a  year  in  the  hope  of  improvemetit. 
We  saw  there  some  hopeless  idiots.  Take  again  the  assertions 
that 
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••  The  German  System  dwarfs  the  Intellect "  that  ••  Very  little 
1$  taught  in  German  Institutions  "  and  that  "  What  little  is  learn- 
ed in  School,  especially  articulation  and  lip-reading,  is  soon  lost 
after  leaving." 

These  are  so  oft  reiterated  where  the  •*  French  System  "  U 
taught,  and  especially  in  America,  that  we  gave  special  attention 
to  these  points,  with  the  following  results.  As  we  were  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  examination,  which  we  used  very  fully,  we  had 
good  power  of  testing  the  effects  and  results  of  the  System  in 
School — and,  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  this  teaching  in  after 
life,  we  spent  much  time  in  visiting  old  pupils — and  that  the  test 
might  be  thorough,  we  only  went  to  the  Toto-Congenital ;  the 
names  and  addresses  of  whom  we  took  care,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
incredulous,  not  to  ask  for  until  we  were  ready  to  visit  them,  lest 
they  should  have  been  *•  prepared."  So  far  from  finding  that  tht» 
intellects  of  the  pupils  were  dwarfed,  we  are  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  results  of  careful  examination  surprised  us  after  all  we 
had  heard.  Of  course,  much  time  is  at  first  taken  up  with  Artid 
ulation  and  lip-reading  (time  which  is  made  up  afterwards  by  the. 
comparative,  facility  with  which  they  attain  language)  but  take 
pupils  who  have  been  taught  6  years,  the  usual  maximum  in  Ger- 
many,  or  even  a  year  less,  we  found  such  compare  well  with  those 
who  had  been  taught  a  like  time  in  ••  French  System  *'  Schools  in 
America,  and  far  more  able  to  express  themselves  in  written  lan- 
guage. A  German  well  acquainted  with  Education,  after  thor- 
oughly examining  a  "German  System"  School  with  us,  assured 
us  that  in  general  attainments,  as  well  as  language,  the  pupils 
excelled  most  of  the  Primary  (hearing)  Schools  in  Germany  and 
many  of  the  Middle  Glass — such,  my  knowledge  of  English  Schools 
leads  me  to  believe  to  be  quite  correct.  Some  of  the  slat^  and 
mental  arithmetic  far  exceeded  any  we  had  seen  in  "  French  Sys- 
tem" Schools.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  all  on  the  **  German 
Systom  ;"  so  much  depends  upon  the  teachers  that  you  may  have 
]es8  good  results  with  a  superior  system,  and  vice  versd,  not  un- 
common on  either  side.  Of  course,  with  six  years  as  a  maximum, 
less  is  attempted  than  in  the  more  fortunate  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts or  New  York,  for  instance,  where  time  is  scarce  limited  if  the 
pupil  be  promising — but  as  far  as  it  goes  the  Education  given  in 
the  *'  German  System  "  schools  that  we  saw,  as  a  rule,  compared 
very  favorably  with  that  under  the  "French  System."     I  dwell 
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thus  at  length  on  these  points  and  our  own  experience,  beoanse 
these  assertions  have  been  made  till  almost  every  one  takes  them 
for  granted ;  and  in  America  I  even  noticed  this  in  some  who  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  ••  French  System."  Now  as  to  those  who  have 
left  the  *'  German  System  "  Institutions — we  saw  some  specimens 
'  of  these,  some  in  workshops,  some  milliners,  some  married  to  hear- 
ing persons,  or  at  Home,  some  Master  Tradesmen,  &c. ;  all,  I 
again  remark,  were  Toto-Gongenital — such  as  would  he  termed  in 
America,  France  and  England  "Deaf  Mutes*' — the  result  was* 
encouraging,  beyond  anything  we  had  dared  to  hope.  Had  we 
expected  to  find  old  pupils  that  "  one  would  not  have  known  from 
hearing  persons  "  we  should  have  been  disappointed — there  may 
he  such,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any,  nor  did  we 
ever  meet  with  a  **  German  System  "  teacher  who  knew  of  one — 
that  is  a  Toto-Gongenital  pupiK  old  or  present,  that  habitually,  or 
for  any  length  of  time,  could  pass  as  a  hearing  person.  But  what 
we  did  see  were  men  and  women  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihoods 
in  trades  and  other  occupations,  communicating  with  ami  answer- 
ing hearing  persons  sufficiently  well  by  articulation  and  lip  reading 
to  go  through  the  world  comfortably,  and  in  some  instances  very 
successfully — in  no  case  were  we  unable  to  make  ourselves  under- 
stood, or  failed  to  understand  in  return,  except  those  educated  in  a 
School  where  •signs  were  allowed,  a  large  •*  Internat."  We  asked 
their  fellow  workmen,  their  employers,  their  workpeople,  their 
Relations,  and  those  with  whom  they  lodged,  "  How  do  they  com- 
municate with  hearing  persons?*'  and  were  universally  answered, 
often  with  embarrassing  astonishment  at  such  a  question,  •*  Why  ! 
by  speaking  of  course." 

One  reason  for  disappointment  in  Articulation  is  that  strangers 
most  frequently  examine  the  oldest  pupils — these  often  have  their 
voices  changing  ("  cracking,"  we  should  say)  and  their  speech  is 
then  much  less  audible  and  pleasant  than  that  of  the  younger  pu- 
pils, whereas  the  said  strangers  expect  to  find  it  far  superior. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  touch  on  two 
other  errors — which  have,  I  believe,  done  more  to  obscure  the  real 
facts,  and  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against  Articulation  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  80  to  hinder  the  day  when  every  deaf  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated under  the  system  most  suited  to  his  case,  than  all  the  other 

*Jn«t  as  signs  were  allowed  so  we  foand  an  Institution  appear  to  less  adrantage. 
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many  misapprehensions — and  what  has  made  these  error?  the  more 
painfully  effective  is  the  faot  that  they  have  been  laid  down,  and 
most  honestly  believed  in,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Profession  from 
time  to  time,  till  now  they  seem  to  be  received  as  Axioms — the  two 
I  allude  to  are 

1st  The  idea  that  the  "  German  System '' forhide  Natural  Signs 
from  the  beginning. 

This  error  has  arisen,  I  believe,  through  the,  before  noted,  eon- 
fusion  of  terms,  specially  "  Signs  "  and  •'  Natural  Signs ;" — 
"  Natural  Signs  "  meaning  a  totally  different  thing  in  America  to 
what  they  do  in  Germany — in  the  former  they  appear  simply  to 
be  used,  as  a  general  rule,  in  contradistinction  to  **  Methodical  " 
Signs.  But,  be  the  cause  of  the  error  what  it  may,  the  facts  remain 
— we  never  met  one  German  teacher  who  did  not  ridicule  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  teach,  at  firsts  without  *•  Natural  Signs,"  (in  the 
sense  used  in  this  letter;)  *' How  else,"  they  exclaimed,  **  can 
the  Teacher  and  pupil  be  put  in  communication  1"  but  they  would 
not,  as  a  rule,  continue  even  these  signs  a  day  after  the  pupil  had 
knowledge  enough  of  words  to  do  without  them.  And  that  Hein- 
icke  was  in  accord  with  the  present  practice  in  this  respect,  see 
his  Life  by  Herr  Stotzner.*  a  present  teacher  in  the  Leipzig  Insti- 
tution. 

2nd.  That  the  •*  German  System  "  has  been  tried  in  England 
and/ailed. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this  error, 
though  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long. 
A  certain  mystery  hung  over  and  obscured  the  early  efforts  of  deaf 
mute  instruction  in  England.  Dr.  Gallaudot,  the  noble  *<  Apostle  '* 
of  the  deaf  mute  in  America,  visited  England  and  left  without 
learning  the  English  Method  as  practiced  by  the  Braidwoods  and 
Watsons — we  all  deplore  this,  more  need  not  here  be  said ;  but 
ever  since — again  judging  from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  Amer- 
icans— it  has  been  asserted,  and  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
*' German  System"  that  was  then  in  use  in  England,  but  now 
nearly  entirely  superseded  by  the  "  French."  So  on  my  return  I 
determined  to  sift  this  matter  fully,  and  now  give  the  result.  The 
"  German  System  "  never  that  I  can  find,  was  tried  in  England 

^Samuel  Helateke.    Sein  Lebon  nod  Werken-dargMteUt  too  Heliirieh  Emit  StOtiner— 
Leipzig.    Verlag  von  Jnliui  Klinktaart. 
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from  the  isolated  case  of  "  St.  John  de  Beverly,"  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  685,  to  a  few  years  ago.  when  a  School  was  started  in 
London  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh ;  and  Mr.  Van 
Asch,  also  from  Rotterdam,  commenced  teaching  privately.  Thi.^ 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Buxton  of  Liverpool,  who  was  with  the  elder 
Watson ;  by  enqniries  at,  and  the  records  of,  the  Institution  ai 
Edinburgh  where  Braidwood  was ;  and  by  the  present  Mr.  Watson, 
who  has  charge  of  his  ancestors'  Institution  in  London.  I  was 
assured  both  by  Mr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Buxton,  and  at  the  Edinbui^gh 
Institution,  that  the  "  German  System  "  never  formed  a  part  of 
the  method  of  the  Braidwoods  or  Watsons.  That  articulation  was 
attempted  with  every  pupil  is  true — but  the  system  was  in  this 
respect  like  the  "  French  "  that  it  was  baied  on  Signs.  In  fact 
it  was  the  *<  Oombined  Method,"  the  attempt  to  carry  on  Articu- 
lation upon  the  basis  of  signs,  which  brought  discredit  then,  and 
always  will  bring  discredit,  on  Articulation — that  very  '*  combined  " 
Method  which  having  been  tried  fully  in  England  remains  now  in 
only  one  Institution ;  has  been  tried  in  modified  Jprms  in  America, 
with  what  results  you  know. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  sad  but  not  unfrequent  injury  to  "  Ger- 
man System "  Schools  caused  by  the  admission  of  pupils,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  Language  of  Signs.  Doubtless 
such  admission  is  dictated  by  a  kind  motive,  perhaps  the  pupil  has 
some  speech  which  is  fast  fading  away ;  but  however  kind  the 
motive  it  is  a  false  Philanthrophy,  which  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
incalculable  harm  in  many  Institutions.  Signs  spread  like  wild- 
fire— and  you  have  the  two  evils  of,  1st,  Pupils  thinking  partly  in 
signs  and  partly  in  their  own  language  $  a  painful  confusion,  owing 
to  the  inverted  order  of  the  Sign  Language ;  2nd,  Pupils  convers- 
ing in  a  language  unknown  to  the  Teachers,  and  most  difficult  to 
stop — I  have  known  all  this  evil  arise  from  the  admission  of  a  sin- 
gle pupil.  I  would,  therefore,  entreat  all  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  "  German  System  '*  to  unite  together  resolutely  to  refuse 
admission  into  their  Schools  of  any  who  can  converse  by  signs. 

Let  such  learn  Articulation  and  lip-reading  by  all  means,  but  in 
a  separate  Institution. 

And  now  a  very  few  words  on  '  Visible  Speech."  One  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  Mr.  Bell  has  brought  such  talent  and  energy  as 
his  to  try  the  great  work  of  his  Father's,  •'  Visible  Speech."  on 
the  education  of  the  Deaf.    We  list^ened  to  him  with  great  inter- 
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est,  we  took  careful  note  of  the  effect  of  his  system  i^t  Hartford, 
Northampton  and  Boston,  as  well  as  afterwards  at  Miss  Hull's  ; 
but — as  Mr.  Bell  himself  has  so  modestly  said — it  is  but  in  its 
infancy ;  time  and  experience  alone  will  prove  how  far  it  is  fitted 
for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  One  of  your  own  Body , 
the  Hon.  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  who  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dudley  so 
kindly  received  and  helped  us  in  our  search,  spoke  very  warmly  of 
Mr.  Bell's  system  and  the  good  effect  it  had  had  on  Miss  Dudley's 
speech — that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  have  already 
learned  to  articulate,  but  not  perfectly,  whether  hearing  persons 
or  deaf,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  am  very  hopeful  that  it  may  be 
found  of  equal  advantage  to  beginners ;  but  should  this,  unhappily, 
not  be  the  case.  I  would  beg  you.  Gentlemen,  not  to  be  in  any  way 
disheartened  but  to  pursue  steadily  and  patiently  the  *'  German 
System,"  which,  though  not  brilliant,  has  been  proved  to  be  prac- 
ticable, useful,  practical. 

It  may  be  asked  "  are  you  then  against  the  *  f'rench  System  ' 
altogether  t'*  Certainly  not — it  has  been  of  great  benefit  and 
always  will  be,  I  think — but  I  would  train  as  many  as  possible  on 
the  "  German  System  "  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  for  all 
who  have  spoken  before  losing  hearing — ^for  nearly  all  the  Semi- 
deaf  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Toto- Congenital  Deaf 

And  now  I  propose,  in  the  last  place,  to  touch  upon  a  few  points 
in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  "  German  System  "  Schools. 

Weak  and  Brioht. — Much  good  would,  I  believe,  be  gained,  if 
pupils  were  divided  into  weak  and  bright— either  by  having,  as  at 
one  Institution  we  visited,  certain  classes  for  the  weak ;  or,  as 
much  advised,  a  small  House  attached  where  the  weaker  pupils 
might  be  specially  taught  and  trained. 

Articulation  and  lip-rbading  to  bb  kbpt  up  after  leaving 
School. — If  friends  and  Relations  would  assist  the  Deaf  by  ena- 
bling them  to  devote  at  least  half  an  hour  to  lip-reading  every 
day,  more  good  would  be  done  to  the  pupils  than  by  remaining  two 
years  longer  in  an  Institutipn — always  supposing  that  they  have 
been  at  School  for  at  least  4  years.  Of  course  I  would  rather 
tbey  stayed  much  longer  at  School,  and  then  practiced  lip-reading 
at  Home  afterwards ;  the  above  is  only  meant  as  the  smaller  of 
two  evils.  And  here  I  would  note  how  some  very  bright  pupils 
are  apt  to  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  intellectual  develop- 
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tion  and  management — ^not,  however,  in  one  building,  or  even  in 
the  same  locality.  The  systems  can  never  be  worlced  in  unison  : 
but  may,  and  ought  to  be,  in  harmony.  Lastly  I  would  impress 
upon  those  who  favor  Articulation  that  the  key-note  of  the  "  Ger- 
man System  "  is  to  make  the  Deaf  as  much  like  hearing  pereans 
as  possible. 

I  must  beg  you,  (Gentlemen,  to  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter — 
but  have  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  your 
request  in  shorter  compass ;  and  though  I  feel  fully  conscious  of 
having  already  trespassed  greatly  on  your  space,  I  am  even  more 
conscious  how  wholly  inadequate  a  letter  of  this  length  (even  were 
each  point  to  foe  concisely  and  pithily  dealt  with)  would  be  to 
treat  of  the  vast  and  important  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
Deaf,  or  even  of  our  search  in  this  direction.  Here  I  may  say 
how  pleased  we  shall  be  to  give  any  further  Information  in  our 
power. 

And  now  let  me  express  the  joy,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  all 
unite,  that  there  are  three  Schools  at  least  est'ablished  in  America 
on  the  basis  of  Articulation ;  my  thankfulness  that  brighter  days 
have  dawned ;  and  my  firm  belief  that  there  are  yet  better  days 
to  come! 

Before  closing  I  must  beg  you  to  present  to  three  of  your  Cor. 
poration  my  deep  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  bestowed  on 
us  in  our  search — to  all  of  you,  as  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution, I  feel  indebted,  but  to  your  President,  to  the  Hon.  Lewis 
J.  Dudley  and  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  our  warm  and  personal 
tlianks  are  due. 

Believe  me.  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  Servant. 

B.  St.  JOHN  ACKERS. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Instittitian^ 
Gbntlbmbn  : 

During  the  year  ending  September  1,  1873,  the  number  of 
our  pupils  ba8  increased  from  forty-five  to  fifty-eight.  At  its 
close  the  register  shows  fifty-seven  pupils  stili  members.  '  Of  the 
fifty-eight  pupils  twelve  are  semi-mutes,  but  half  of  whom  could 
read  on  entering  school.  Of  the  remaining  forty  six,  eight  are 
semi*deaf,  two  of  whom  only  could  read  and  use  connected  lan- 
guage, while  a  third  had  some  use  of  connected  spoken  language* 
though  he  could  not  understand  simple  sentences  when  written  or 
printed.  A  few  others  could  distinguish  enough  of  sound  to  make 
their  voices  pleasanter  than  if  totally  deaf. 

A  new  classification  has  been  made  this  year  and  the  olives 
are  now  designated  by  numbers  according  to  their  rank. 

The  pupils  have  formed  seven  classes  which  have  been  taught 
by  an  equal  number  of  teachers. 

Fourteen  new  pupils  have  entered  during  the  year,  namely : — 

Emma  F.  Macomber,  Monmouth,  Me.,  (eighteen  years  old) 
deaf  at  ten  and  a  half  years. 

George  H.  Holland,  Amherst,  (fourteen  years  old)  partially 
deaf. 

Lilla  M.  Harmon.  Springfield,  (seven  years  old)  deaf  at  six 
years,  retained  speech. 

John  S.  Kenney,  Wobum,  (nine  years  old)  deaf  at  four  years, 
lost  speech. 

Julia  Kenney,  sister  of  John,  (six  years  old)  congenitally  deaf. 

Harry  B.  Allen,  Essex,  (ten  years  old)  congenitally  deaf. 

Margaret  J.  Benson,  Hyde  Park,  (nine  years  old)  deaf  at  two 
years. 
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Anna  Gates,  Fitchburg,  (eight  years  old)  deaf  at  four  years, 
lost  speech. 

Adella  E.  Pomeroy,  Westfield,  (eight  years  old)  congenitally 
deaf. 

Edna  M.  Root,  Warren,  (six  years  old)  deaf  In  infancy. 

Thomas  Sheahan,  Greenfield,  (ten  years  old)  deaf  at  two  years. 

Clara  J.  Townsend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (eleven  years  old)  deaf 
at  two  years. 

Harry  W.  Townsend,  brother  of  Clara,  (thirteen  years  old) 
partially  deaf  at  four  years. 

Abbie  D.  Upton,  Bethel,  Me.,  (six  years  old)  congenitally  deaf. 

The  last  nine  pupils,  with  John  Roberts,  Matthew  Gheevers 
and  George  Lord,  who  entered  the  year  before,  have  formed  the 
Seventh  Class.  The  instruction  of  this  class  in  articulation  has 
been  entirely  through  Professor  Bell's  system  of  ••Visible  Speech." 
As  he  desires  that  such  instruction  should  be  wholly  unconnected 
with  lessons  in  language,  the  class  has  had  articulation  and  gen- 
eral mental  development  carried  on  at  different  times  by  different 
teachers.  Two  and  a  half  hours  daily  have  been  given  to  articu- 
lation and  two  hours  to  mental  development  through  writing.  It 
is  thought  that  their  mental  development  has  not  suffered  from 
this  course  and  that  their  articulation  is  superior  to  that  attained 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  by  any  other  class  in  the  school.  At 
their  examination  it  was  generally  conceded  that  they  had  more 
control  over  their  vocal  organs  than  many  of  the  children  who 
had  been  in  school  two  or  three  times  as  long.  As  great  an 
improvement  was  noticed  in  their  voices.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  has  given  us  every  reason  to  desire  the  continuance  of 
Prof.  Bell's  system  in  our  school. 

The  Sixth  Class  has  consisted  of  Mary  Burton,  Emma  Russell, 
John  Coughlin  and  John  Kenney.  Their  instruction  also  has 
been  through  writing  and  Visible  Speech. 

SPECIMENS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

(The  exercises  of  pupils  which  follow  have  been  written  without 
suggestion  and  stand  uncorrected.) 
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I- 

I  see  the  sheep  in  this  picture.  The  man  holds  a  stick  in  his  hand  He  stts 
under  the  tree.  He  wears  drab  pantaloons  and  a  red  vest  and  a  jellow  hat 
and  a  white  shirt  and  white  stocking.  He  is  lookinfi^  at  the  sheep  He '  rests 
the  long  stick  on  the  shoulder.  The  dog  sits  on  the  ground.  He  look  at  the 
sheep.  He  is  around  bis  line  on  the  neck.  The  six  sheep  is  standing  on  the 
ground.  The  sheep  sits  on  the  ground.  There  are  eight  sheep.  The  man  is 
before  the  sheep.    The  two  sheep  eat  the  grass. 

Mary  Burton,  (of  the  6th  Class). 

All  the  classes  except  those  Just  mentioDed  were  taught  artic- 
ulation before  the  introduction  of  Visible  Speecb  into  the  school, 
and  hence  use  articulation  and  lip-reading  in  recitation.  Each 
class  except  the  Sixth  and  Seventh,  has  received  one  hour's  in- 
struction daily  in  articulation  and  voice  culture,  using  Visible 
Speech. 

The  Fifth  Glass  has  consisted  of  Ida  Frost,  Mary  Andrews, 
Alice  Forbes,  Fanny  Roby,  Helena  Merchant,  Lyman  Perley  and 
Willie  Munger.  They  have  had  reading,  spelling,  asking  and 
answering  questions,  writing  description  of  pictures,  arithmetic, 
and  with  the  fourth  class  have  had  lesson  preparatory  to  geography. 


The  turkej  is  in  this  picture.  He  walks  along  and  very  pretty,  some  eggs 
are  in  the  round  nest.  They  are  four  eggs.  I  can  see  a  house  near  the  turkej. 
Kome  baby  turkeys  are  in  the  eggs.  By  and  by  the  eggs  are  broken.  Some 
flowers  are  standing  on  the  grass.  I  can  see  three  flowers  are  on  the  turkey's 
head.  The  flowers  are  on  his  head,  wliat  for  because  Qod  made  the  turkey. 
I  like  the  turkey  very  much  because  he  is  a  rery  good  turkey.  1  do  not  Uke 
the  peacock  because  he  is  a  very  cross  and  angry  peacock.  Before  I  was  a 
small  girl.  A  large  peacock  ran  to  me  and  bite  mv  dress  because  I  was  very 
frightened  I  cannot  see  the  peacock  ran  to  me  and  I  cannot  heard  to  the  pea- 
cock because  he  was  a  bad  peacock. 

Ida  Frost. 
II. 

Yesterday  was  a  lovely  day.  We  came  to  school  all  dtiy.  In  the  afternoon 
I  sewed  my  dress  because  my  dress  is  too  short.  MiH.s  Elder  told  me  you  must 
tell  Edna  Koot  t«)  come  to  me  Edna  Booths  father  came  to  the  girls'  house. 
Edna  Root*s  father  love  her  very  much  She  was  cried.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  her.  Edna  Root  told  me  she  had  many  nuts  and  orange 
and  large  cents  and  small  cents.  After  supper  The  children  went  in  the  woods. 
I  pour^  the  water  in  my  garden.  Bertha  and  Mary  Josie  and  I  did  not  know 
where  is  Miss  Elder  7  I  think  she  went  in  the  woods.  I  found  Miss  Elder 
and  came  home.  Josie  Ward  told  Miss  Field  where  is  Miss  Elder  7  Miss 
Field  told  her  Miss  Elder  went  down  hill  in  the  woods.  Bertha  Josie  Mary 
and  Iran  very  fast.  Josie  Ward  was  first  because  she  knows  where  is  Miss 
Elder.  I  found  very  along.  I  picked  some  flowers  Some  of  the  children 
gave  some  flowers  to  Mrs.  Bardwell.  My  brother  sent  mc  some  money  in  the 
letter.    Jennie  wrote  a  letter  to  me.    We  went  to  bed 

Fanmib  Bobv. 

June  3.  1873. 
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The  Fourth  Glass  has  oonslsted  of  Etta  Morse,  KitUe  Minor, 
Harry  Nevers,  Allie  Ellsworth,  Harry  Ward  and  Jaoob  Kleinbans. 
The  exercises  of  this  class  have  been  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  the  fifth  class.  Both  have  had  letter  writing  every  three  weeks 
and  in  Sabbath  School  have  formed  one  class. 


I  can  see  a  picture  of  a  small  joung  birds  and  bird.  The  small  yoanc^  bird:) 
are  on  the  nest  The  mother  bifd  is  talking  at  small  joang  birds.  There  are 
four  young  birds  and  one  mother  bird.  The  small  nest  is  on  the  tree.  I  tliink 
the  nest  is  very  pretty.  The  small  young  birds  are  sing.  The  mother  bird  is 
on  the  tree.  The  mother  bird  and  young  birds  are  yellow.  The  tree  is  drab. 
I  think  the  small  young  birds  are  cry  very  hard.  The  mother  bird  go  to  fly. 
I  think  the  small  young  birds  and  mother  bird  are  very  pretty.  The  leaves 
are  green.  The  tree  is  crooked.  Tho  small  young  birds  cannot  fly.  The  tree 
is  very  old.  The  mother  bird  is  very  tired.  The  motlier  bird  is  looking  the 
Mmall  young  birds.  I  think  the  green  leaves  are  very  pretty.  The  small 
vAung  birds  are  sleep  by  and  by. 

KiTTIB  MI50K. 

Jan.  1873. 

II. 

1  can  see  a  man  and  bis  sbttp  and  dog.  The  little  lambs  are  behind  the 
•heep.  We  cannot  see  them  because  they  are  behind.  I  think  the  man  will 
kill  the  wolf  because  it  eat  lamb  or  sheep.  They  are  very  poor  I  like  to  shoot 
the  wolf.  I  think  the  dog  will  bite  with  the  wolf.  It  will  be  ran  way  by  and 
by.  I  can  see  the  other  Targe  sheep  has  large  horns.  It  are  around.  I  think 
they  are  not  lamb.  There  are  eight  sheep  in  the  picture.  They  are  whit<f. 
Sometime  the  other  sheep  are  black.  The  man  holdes  the  long  pole.  I  can- 
not see  the  wolf.  They  all  are  lieing,  sitting,  sleeping,  standing,  looking  and 
playing  4tc  The  dog  is  lieing  down  on  the  grass  by  side  of  the  man  I  think 
It  help  the  man  bite  the  wolf.  The  man  is  called  the  sheper.  I  think  tlie 
marker  will  kill  some  of  them.  They  are  eating  the  grass,  llie  sheper  loves 
them  rery  much.  He  wears  his  white  shirt  and  red  vest,  gray  pantaloons  and 
yellow  hat  The  sheep's  wool  is  made  of  eraser.  I  think  the  goat  is  stronger 
than  the  sheep.  The  man  leans  on  the  tree  and  watch  the  some-thing.  I 
think  they  all  are  live  in  Europe.  Tliey  are  not  fun.  The  many  leavt-s  ar«* 
on  the  branches.  It  is  summer.  I  like  the  dog  and  lambs  and  sheep.  I  think 
the  name  of  the  dog  is  Bruno.  Some  of  things  will  came  bite  and  the  man 
will  kill  some  things  with  his  long  pole,  it  leans  on  his  shoulder  I  can  sec 
the  other  sheep's  mouth  is  open. 

Jacob  Ki.binhans. 


The  Third  Glass  has  consisted  of  Josie  Ward,  Harry  Jordan, 
Alfred  Kirwin,  John  McNeil,  Eddie  Jaggar  and  George 
Bradley.  They  have  had  daily  exercises  in  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  both  mental  and  written,  geography  and  manual 
of  commerce.  They  have  written  a  daily  journal,  sometimes 
written  little  stories  and  at  other  times  have  reproduced  stories 
they  have  read.  In  Sabbath  School  they  have  had  lessons  on  the 
Life  of  Christ. 
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I. 

STOBY. 

Once  Sunday  afternoon  h  man  walked  with  another  roan  in  the  street  He 
talked  to  him  about  things.  I  suppose  he  was  angry  to  him.  Pretty  soon  an- 
other man  pushed  him  and  he  tell  down  on  the  side  of  the  brick  house  with 
his  head.  Some  people  were  in  the  house  and  opened  the  window  and  saw 
him.  A  gentleman  gave  him  some  water  to  drink.  Another  man  sat  on  the 
ground  against  the  side  of  the  house  Some  people  thought  the  man  was  not 
dead.  He  was  dead.  Many  people  ran  to  see  him.  By  and  by  a  policeman 
came  to  see  a  man  was  dead.  Ho  said  Who  killed  him.  Another  gentleman 
pointed  up  his  arm  at  the  man.  A  policeman  caught  the  man  and  walked 
along  the  street  to  the  prison  to  put  him  in  prison.  Two  men  were  carrying 
the  man  to  his  house.  His  grandfather  baw  him  and  he  was  crying  for  him. 
He  was  very  sorry  that  he  was  dead.  One  day  the  man  went  away  from  the 
prison  in  the  morning. 

John  McNeil. 


II. 

There  are  four  birds  in  this  nest.  I  think  they  are  very  pretty.  The  nest 
is  on  the  tree  I  think  They  have  some  eggs  in  this  nest.  I  think  the  colar 
of  the  eggs  is  blue.  The  mother  bird  is  on  the  tree.  I  think  the  mother  bird 
want  to  fino  some  worms  to  eat  some  dinner.  The  tree  are  very  pretty.  They 
have  some  leaves  on  the  tree.  The  colar  of  the  leaves  is  green.  The  baby 
birds  wants  some  worms  to  eat.  Thev  like  the  worms  very  much.  The  baby 
birds  is  singing  very  nicly.  The  mother  bird  want  to  go  in  the  nest  to  stay 
with  her  babv  bird.  The  baby  bird  are  very  glad  that  her  mother  bird  is  come 
to  stay  with  ner.  They  do  not  like  to  have  her  mother  bird  to  go  nway  from 
her.  because  I  think  she  is  afriad  that  the  eagle  will  kill  him.  I  think  thn 
mother  bird  want  to  go  out  to  fine  some  worms.  I  think  the  mother  bird  will 
go  and  fine  some  worms  verv  soon.  I  think  if  the  mother  bird  is  gone  away 
from  her  I  think  the  baby  bird  will  go  to  sleep  in  the.  nest.  I  like  to  see  the 
baby  bird  very  much,  because  she  is  very  pretty.  They  are  not  homely.  The 
mother  bird  is  not  like  to  have  the  baby  bird  to  be  cold  but  she  like  to  havo 
the  baby  bird  to  keep  warm.  The  baby  bird  is  not  like  to  have  the  eagle  to 
kill  him.  she  is  much  afriad  of  the  eagle.  The  baby  bird  will  be  died  in  the 
winter.  The  colar  of  the  birds  is  yellow  and  black.  I  think  tho  veliow  bird 
are  very  pretty.    I  think  the  mother  bird  is  very  good  to  the  baby  bird. 

Eddib  JaogaR. 

Jan.  1873. 

The  Second  Class  has  consisted  of  Hattie  Bryant,  Emma 
Whittier,  Ella  Towle,  Bertha  Howes,  Joseph  Baker,  Frank 
Bowers,  George  Holland,  James  Allen,  M.  J.  Keogh,  Edgar 
Mason,  George  Sawyer,  Walter  Morse,  Arthnr  Keith  and  John 
Y.  French.  They  have  studied  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  elementary  physiology 
and  Manual  of  Commerce.  They  have  read  in  Hooker's  Child's 
Book  of  Nature,  and  have  had  daily  object  lessons  and  exer- 
cises in  language.  Their  Sabbath  School  lessons  have  been  on 
the  Miracles  of  Christ. 
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I. 

STOKY  OF  HORACE, 

One  daj  Horace's  nialber  he1]>ed  him  to  dreta  ai^d  sent  liim  to  flcbool,  wljeu 
ha  WAi  wfllking  alonz  h©  lafv  a  flock  of  geete,  he  rrtn  and  druvc  them  U\  tUe 
river  H&  weni  on  the  bridge  and  saw  a  prclty  small  green  boat  aii<i  tbiiught 
himself  that  he  wanted  to  catch  some  geese  So  he  went  in  to  ths  buat  arid 
lowed  on  the  river  and  tried  to  catch  the  geese  but  he  cowld  not.  The  river 
im»hed  the  boat  along  way.  He  tri(»d  to  row  back  to  the  land  but  ho  could 
not  because  the  river  flowed  m  rapidly  at  noon  his  brother  came  homo  from 
school  to  pat  his  dinner.  (Hi  mother  told  hira  where  h  Horace.  The  boy  said 
(hat  ho  had  not  been  in  school  this  forenoon.  His  mother  sent  some  men  to 
lind  Horace.  Horace  wm  in  the  boat  all  day  and  tiight  in  the  night  it  rained. 
Horace  got  very  WK  and  died  for  shelter.  One  mati  wanti.>d  to  go  fishing  he 
saw  a  boy  died'in  the  boat  and  took  bim  home,  Hi-i  mother  wat  surprised  . 
ahe  felt  »ery  baJy,     Horace  diiobeyed  his  mother. 

Walter  M<i»r&. 

n. 

NoRTHaMPTQN,  May  S8th»  1873 
Mt  De^ar  Farkhts^ 

I  nm  glad  that  the  tchool  will  close  in  nearly  two  months.  I  tlilnk  that 
1  shall  go  to  SpringBeld  again.  It  is  now  very  warm  in  Northampton.  1 
hope  that  mother  will  Hkf  the  U  S  by  and  by.  I  think  that  mother  does  not 
know  very  much  about  the  USA.  Probably  in  a  few  yeari*  Iha  U  8  A  will 
become  more  benutiful  and  powerful  than  Great  BHtian.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
the  powcreslful  country  on  the  nurface  of  tho  globe.  I  wish  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can tWF  like  America  better  than  Great  Britian-  Great  Briti an  i*  a  great 
thief  In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  British  wsrc  conquered  by  the  Ameri- 
cnnfl.  8o  It  had  to  be  at  peace.  I  think  I  hat  the  Am's  are  stronger  than  the 
British,  becauae  Grent  Britain  was  defeated.  Which  do  you  like  the  best  the 
King  or  Queen  ot  Knglund  or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  like  the 
P resident  of  the  U  B  the  best.  My  seed^  are  growing  now  I  planted  many 
difieront  kinds  of  seeds.  I  will  teil  you  the  names  by  and  by.  Almost  All  of 
the  diildren  have  more  teeds  than  I  have.  When  tney  grow  up  they  will  be 
very  beautiful  flowers.  If  you  cannot  receive  a  letter  from  Mr,  Morrison  tell 
me  how  to  dircet  a  letter  to  him  and  I  will  tell  him  to  write  one  to  you.  Last 
Sunday  a  gentleman  and  lady  came  to  aee  me.  The  gonlleman's  niime  was 
Mr,  Thayer  and  the  lady  Mrs.  Thayen  they  came  from  Milton,  Please  write 
a  letter  to  tne  before  two  months  beeause  the  school  will  closot  then  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  direct  A  letter  to  me.  Names  of  my  seeds.  Calliopsi*,  Marigold. 
FhloK  Urummondiif  Morning  OLory,  fjcAbiosA^  Cockscomb,  Balsam  Sweet 
Basilp  Water  Melon  Mountain  Sweet,  Yellow  Tomato^  Bichelors  Button.  In- 
dian Sbobe.  Aster  Peony^  Petunia. 

Your  a^ectionate 

JoAEFH  Barer. 


I 


I 


The  Firat  Class  hm  consisted  of  Alice  Fleldt  Emma  Macom* 
ber,  Joaif)  Ware,  Isabel  Porter,  Wilson  Langdon,  James  Bur- 
hank  and  Hubert  Titcomb,  Emma  MacomUer  entered  as  a 
new  pupil,  not  having  attended  school  since  sh^  became  deaf 
at  ten  and  a  half  years  of  age.  Her  mother  talked  with  her 
by  mean»  of  tbe  two  band  alphabet.  As  we  make  no  use  of 
manual  alphabets,    lessons    in    lip-reading  were    at  once  begun « 
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but  for  the  first  month's  communication  with  her  we  depended 
largely  npon  writing.  The  use  of  this  was  gradually  lessened 
and  within  two  or  three  months  it  was  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  abandoned.  In  arithmetic  she  was  far  behind  the  class, 
but  by  diligence  and  extra  instruction  at  the  end  of  five  months 
she  was  able  to  go  on  with  them.  During  the  year  they  have 
studied  decimals,  denominate  numbers  including  the  metric 
system,  principles  of  percentage  with  commission  and  broker- 
age, taxes,  insurance,  profit  and  loss,  duties  and  customs. 
They  have  completed  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  mental  arith- 
metic, manual  of  commerce,  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Four  of  the  class  began  natural  philosophy  this  year,  while 
the  other  three  continued  the  study  of  chemistry.  Three  of 
the  class  began  Latin.  All  have  been  reading  United  States 
History  and  have  had  weekly  lessons  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
and  in  composition.  In  Sabbath  School  they  have  taken  up 
Bible  History  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Ezra.  This  class  will 
probably  graduate  after  two  years  further  instruction. 


MY  VISIT  TO  BANGOK. 

About  two  years  a|2ro  I  returned  home  from  school  for  eight  weeks  vacatic^u, 
During  my  vacation  I  spent  my  time  in  travelling^  from  place  to  place  to 
enjoy  myself  for  pleasure,  and  some  oi  the  time  I  staid  at  home  ivith  my 
father,  mother  and  sisters.  My  mother  had  a  little  babv,  a  week  old.  It  was 
born  on  the  8th  day  of  Aufi^nst.  That  is  the  same  day  that  my  father  was  born 
thirty  nine  vears  ago.  I  staid  at  home  for  two  weeks.  On  Monday  Aug.  20th 
I  started  to  leave  home  and  my  friends  bid  me  a  farewell  good  bye,  and  they 
missed  me  very  much,  and  in  a  moment  the  stage  stopped  at  our  house,  and  f 

f>t  in  it  and  rode  off.  My  trunk  was  already  put  on  the  back  side  of  the  stage, 
rode  four  miles  in  the  stage.  I  was  both  glad  to  go  to  Bangor  and  sorry  to 
leave  home  and  my  dear  fnends  whom  I  have  not  seen  much  during  the  two 
weeks  vacation. 

I  rode  through  woods,  and  I  passed  by  a  few  houses  and  many  hills.  It 
took  the  stage  to  carry  me  from  my  father's  house  to  the  depot  about  half  an 
hour.  I  got  out  at  quarter  of  nine  and  bought  a  ticket  and  check  and  waited 
ten  minutes  for  the  train  to  go  to  Boston. 

I  got  in  one  of  the  passenger  cars  but  not  in  the  smoking  cars.  I  rode  24^ 
miles  from  Norfolk  to  Boston.  It  was  about  quarter  past  d  when  I  leave  home 
and  between  ton  and  half  past  ten  I  reached  Boston. 

We  passed  through  few  bridges,  many  hills  villages  and  rivers.  While  I 
was  walking  along  on  the  platform  in  the  depot,  an  liack  called  me  and  I  gave 
him  my  check  and  told  him  to  carry  my  trunk  to  the  wharf  where  the  other 
things  go  to  Bangor.  I  went  to  ihe  store  and  I  bought  several  things  and 
then  after  I  have  been  to  the  stores,!  went  to  the  St  James  Hotel  on  Franklin 
Square  and  I  ate  my  dinner  in  there. 

After  dinner  I  walked  away  to  the  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden.  I 
met  a  friend  there  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  we  walked  around  the  flower 
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beds,  fuuntains  and  statues  We  found  a  nice  seat  and  sat  down  un  it  and 
watched  the  water  sprinkled  from  the  fountain  grounds,  we  also  conversed.  I 
got  tired  of  this  place  and  we  eot  np  and  walk^  awaj  to  the  pond,  and  a  man 
iDTited  OS  to  ride  in  a  boat  and  we  did  {to.  We  rode  in  it  for  half  an  hoar 
and  watched  the  ducks  swiromine  and  diving,  some  of  them  were  walking 
along  around  their  houses  on  uie  ground.  When  the  clock  stmck  four,  we 
were  alrvsady  to  leave  the  Public  Gai^en  and  go  to  the  station  on  the  wharf. 
We  rode  there  in  a  coach,  when  we  got  there  my  friend  went  away  to  New 
York  to  visit  his  relatives.  I  waited  there  till  a  steamboat  by  the  name  of 
Cambridge  came  I  started  at  •'y.OO  P.  M.  Mj  tmnk  went  off  with  me.  and 
f  sat  down  on  a  seat  out  of  doors  and  watched  the  blues  of  the  water  and  also 
the  white  silvery  foant«<.    There  were  waves  but  they  were  not  high. 

I  looked  on  the  water  a  long  time,  and  thought  *of  my  dear  home  and  wished 
that  I  was  there  and  not  go  to  Bangor  at  all :  for  I  was  lonely. 

Very  soon  a  servant  came  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  any  supper,  and  I  said 
**  yes,*'  so  I  went  and  ate  some.  Then  after  eating  my  supper  I  went  back  to 
the  same  place  where  I  was  before  supper.  A  few  young  ladies  and  goutlemen 
came  and  conversed  with  me.  At  9  o'clock  I  retired  to  bed.  I  slept  in  a  berth 
with  handsome  lace  curtains  or  spreads  over  the  side  of  the  berths  and  there 
were  also  lace  curtains  on  the  windows,  pictures  hung  on  the  walls  and  velvet 
carpets  on  the  floor.  I  slept  pretty  good  that  night;  but  I  dreamed  of  my 
pleasant  home,  and  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  come.  I  came  Ji>ecause  a  friend 
invited  me  to  come  and  see  her  sister  married.  I  did  not  get  up  that  morning 
till  six  o'clock.  1  ate  my  breakfast  and  I  went  to  the  same  place  where  I  was 
in  the  night  before,  for  a  few  moments  the  steamboat  stoppea  at  Portland,  and 
did  in  several  other  places.  I  looked  on  the  foams  a  long  time  and  saw  few 
ships  and  steamboats,  many  lighthouses  and  forts. 

At  noon  I  saw  the  view  of  Bangor  which  wan  very  pretty,  and  I  saw  my 
friends  waving  thier  bandkerchieves  and  I  did  the  same  to  let  them  know  that 
I  have  come  to  visit  them  before  school  began.  I  reached  the  wharf  there  in 
about  five  minutes,  I  dined  at  the  Hotel  and  paid  5<)c.  for  it. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  journey  to  Bangor. 

Belle  £.  Porter. 

July,  1873. 

II. 
*  SUNSHINE." 

'Twas  a  day  in  summer,  warm  and  bright. 

With  the  fresh  wind  blowing  a  gentle  breeze  : 
And  the  song-btrds  taking  an  airy  flight 

From  branch  to  branch,  'mid  the  cedar  trees. 

An  old  man  sat  in  a  cottage  door. 

His  brow  wa-*  furrowed  with  care  ; 
Beside  him  knelt,  on  the  sanded  floor. 

His  •*  Suufthine  "  bright  and  fair. 

He  called  her  so  for  she  seemed  so  strong. 
And  made  his  heart  rejoice, 
.   With  her  gentle  ways,  and  the  warbling  songs 
Sung  in  her  bird-like  voice. 

The  sun.  low  sinking  adown  the  west. 

Gilded  her  silken  hair  so  bright, 
Thnt  the  tresses  rippling  over  her  breast 

Seemed  bathed  in  a  sea  of  light. 

It  lingered  on  the  old  man's  hoary  hair. 

As  white  as  the  flakes  of  snow ; 
And  made  the  contrast  strangely  rare, 

'Tween  the  aged  and  youthful  brow. 
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As  he  ffazed  in  heruptarned,  soul-Ut  face. 

The liaaDting^feAr  would  come, 
That  one  so  filled  with  the  heavenly  (^ace 

Was  rapidly  nearing  home. 

He  8i(<;hed,  as  he  passed  his  tremblinfj^  hand 

0*er  her  golden  sunshine  hair; 
And  thought  of  the  beautiful  angel  band 

Awaiting  his  darling  there. 

The  golden  streams  of  the  bright  sun's  rajs 

Oave  her  fa<;e  a  spiritual  glow, 
It  deepened  the  purple  in  her  pansy  eyes, 

Ana  whitened  her  brow  of  snow. 

She  looked  bo  slender  and  ethereal  fair. 

The  old  man  dropped  a  tear 
On  the  hand  he  wound  through  the  twining  hair, 

That  crowned  her  head  so  dear« 

Softly  vanished,  with  tender  glow, 

The  last  faint  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  wingrt  of  twilight  enwrapped  them  now. 

And  the  eve  of  another  day  was  come. 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  fair  young  girl ; 

And  breathed  a  heartfelt  prigrer, 
As  he  toyed  with  a  floating  golden  curl. 

To  God  for  his  tender  care. 

It  was  growrng  Inte,  the  dark  clouds  came. 

And  the  wind  'rose  strong  and  high  ; 
It  blew  in  their  faces  the  falling  rain. 

With  the  sound  of  a  wailing  cry. 

Then  the  fair  |^r]  gently  drew  )iim  away, 

And  tried  with  winsome  glee 
To  drive  the? traces  of  pain  away, 

That  touched  her  heart  to  see. 


The  old  man  sits  at  the  cottage  door. 

Oft  now  on  a  summer's  night ; 
But  no  one  kneels  on  the  sanded  floor. 

And  he  sees  no  *'  Sunshine  "  bright. 

**  Sunshine  *'  has  gone  \o  the  better  land. 

And  'tis  twilight  always  now ; 
Theres  no  golden  hair  for  his  trembling  hand 

To  smooth  from  the  lily  brow ; 

No  bird-like  voice  to  thrill  his  ear. 

With  its  whispers  low  and  sweet : 
He  listens  vainlv,  but  does  not  hear 

The  sound  of  her  tripping  feet. 

The  quick  tears  rush  to  his  aged  eyes. 

As  they  turn  with  a  lingenng  gaze 
To  the  rosy,  western,  sunset  skies, 

Which  he  sees  through  a  misty  haae. 

Would  he  wish  her  back  to  this  world  of  woe  7 

Ah  no  !  it  is  better  there. 
How  happy  she  was,  how  glad  to  f^o 

To  the  beautiful  world  so  fair. 

Emma  Macombbr. 
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III. 

THE  HILLS. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  climb  aboat  among  the  hills.  One  hill  will  bo  covered 
with  a  thick  forest ;  and  amonji^  the  foliage  of  the  trees  are  beautifal  birds 
building  their  nests  and  singing  merrily  as  they  work.  Beautiful  insects  are 
seen  and  heard  on  every  side.  Then  every  little  way  we  find  a  rook  covered 
with  different  kinds  of  pretty  mosses.  On  another  hill  we  find  thick  grass  all 
filled  with  pretty  wild  flowers.  There  are  the  buttercups:  the  daisies;  and 
among  them  are  seen  the  delicate  and  beautiful  butterflies,  their  win^  so 
bright  and  pretty.  We  leave  this  hill  and  go  to  another  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  others  we  have  just  visited.  We  fii\d  it  is  covered  with  quite  a  thick 
forest;  we  climb  to  the  top  of  this  hill:  all  along  our  path  we  find  bright 
stones  and  minerals.  On  reaching  the  summit  we  look  straight  before  us  and 
there  see  other  hills  or  what  we  call  mountains.  We  look  below  and  there  is 
a  large  nver  and  a  valley.  The  water  of  the  river  is  rushing  alon^i^  t«  find  its 
way  to  the  ocean.  We  look  behind  us  ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant  village.  We 
turn  once  more  towards  the  river,  and  go  slowly  down  toward  it;  stopping 
now  and  then  to  gatlier  a  delicAte  mountain  flower,  or  to  watch  a  tender 
mother  bird  feeding  her  young.  Walking  on  a  little  farther  we  come  upon  a 
spring  and  the  clear  sparkling  wnter  is  gushing  out  from  the  rocks  and  form- 
ing a  little  brook.  Ar*  we  follow  this  little  stream  we  come  to  a  place  where 
the  rocks  rise  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  as  the  water  conies  rush- 
ing along  it  falls  over  these  rocks  forming  a  tiny  wnterfall.  It  theu  goes  on 
until  it  reaches  the  blue  water  of  the  river  bttlow.  How  beautiful  and  quiet  it 
is  among  the  hills  and  mountains,  with  only  the  singing  of  birds ;  the  rippio 
of  water  and  the  rustling  of  the  foliage  of  trees  in  the  gentle  breese 

JosiB  M.  Ware. 

June,  1873. 


IV. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MR.  CLARKE'S  DEATH. 

Last  Saturday  July  5th  was  the  anniversary  of  Mr  Clarke*s  death;  and  we, 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  which  he  founded,  commemorated  it  by  decorating 
his  grave  with  flowers.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  that  on  which  we  went 
to  lay  the  flowers  on  his  grave.  We  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  *'  Boy's 
House,"  Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Yale  lead  the  procession  ;  two  of  the  boys 
followed  next,  one  of  them  bearing  a  beautiful  crown  of  flowers ;  and  the  other 
a  cross  made  of  pansies,  ferns  and  roses.  Next,  followed  Miss  Jones  and  Miss 
Potwin,  the  otner  teachers  rode  in  the  carriage.  Each  one  of  us  carried  a 
boqiiet  of  flowers.  We  walked  slowly  down  through  Main  St.,  farther  on  we 
passed  the  house  where  Mr  Clarke  made  his  home  while  here  with  us.  Arrived 
at  the  cemetery;  we  passed  in  and  walked  on  until  we  reached  a  small  enclos- 
ure near  the  centre  of  the  cemetery.;  here  we  paused.  A  few  relatives  of  our 
dear  friend  had  come  before  us  to  see  his  grave  decorated.  Miss  Rogers  and 
Miss  Yale  entered  the  enclosure  and  gently  laid  the  flowers  down.  The  crown 
was  placed  on  the  marble  slab  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  the  cross,  at  the 
foot.  His  grave  and  that  of  his  wife  which  is  close  be.side  were  completely 
covered  with  these  simple  tokens  of  our  love  and  gratitude.  We  then  walked 
around  the  enclosure  and  saw  the  flowers  lying  there  looking  so  beautiful ;  we 
turned  once  more  and  walked  homeward,  thanking  God  for  the  life  of  this  dear 
friend  who  has  done  so  much  for  us. 

Alice  Field. 
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All  pupils  connected  with  the  school  have  had  instruction  in 
drawing,  the  two  youngest  classes  together  in  Kindergarten 
drawing  half  an  hour  daily,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pupils  in 
free-hand  drawing  twice  a  week.  The  more  advanced  classes 
have  practised  designing. 

Bespeotfally  submitted, 

HABEIET  B.  B0GEB8. 

Northampton,  October  1,  1873. 
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Clarke  InstUuium. 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Clarke  institation. 


RECEIPTS. 

Coth  on  hand  September  1, 1872, 

$2.347  24 

Frtim  the  Fund, 

17,619  61 

10,180  65 

"      ••     Pupils.              .           .           .         •. 

3.765  IHI 

*■      "     Farm,                .... 

150  00 

Total 

.     $34.062  40 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages, 

$8,585  31 

*'    Groceries  and  Provisions,     . 

4,097  28 

**    Famishing,     ..... 

732  37 

*'    Fuel  and  Lights,       .... 

1,951  18 

"    Bepairs, 

1.U6  10 

**    Farm  and  SUMe,       .... 

696  39 

'^    IncidenUls, 

1,346  66 

*<    Construction  of  a  Store-house, 

1,084  50 

*■    Insurance,  ($776  25  for  5  years.)  . 

981  25 

'•    Interest, 

2.054  49 

"    Payment  on  debt 

7.998  51 

ToUl. 

.       :I0.644  04 

Balance  on  hand  Sept  1, 1873,     . 

3.418  36 

Total,   .           .                      ... 

.    $34.0&2  4O 
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88  Clarke  InstiMion. 


Order  of  the  Day  at  the  Olarke 


Ki^e. €    A-M. 

HoiMewariL» CI  A.  M. 

BrNJift^ 7    A.M. 

Wvi;4i<MMLl  Kx^icbM,  •  -       c|  A.  M. 

iScb^^ 9tolSA.M. 

IXttifeiNr. ItiP.lI. 

:!iclKK»J.  lltoSIP.M. 

Ua^*  «w%  litft^  ^y»  w«"fk  in  carpenter  •  ako^  -  31  to  »  P.  M . 

:!U*4>|W. 51P.M. 

^ikI>  ^KmrainJiMrnyors, €|  P.H. 

Kv4»»\\        ,..-..-.       e    P.H. 
i  tN  > vMi^r^  ohUdron  retire  at  7  P.  IL 

8UNDATSw 
^Hv  1^*  ^bbath  ichool  leMon  om  kev. 
Vvix^^a  variotti  ohiirchci  with  the 
VUv*  Uiuwi»r  walk  for  an  honr. 
^^^1^  noliool  loMOnf  with  the  teaefacn  ia  the 
U  lK«k  i»yf>iiliiff  tli«  Mcond  and  third 
W  \^\\{\\^  (^^^^  d»votlonal  exerctaee. 


tUsi  lliMl  i^Um  attend  rellgiona  ferrice  coadarted  bj  cm  af  th« 

Mv.ii|ilMial  liivoealioii, 

{  «<IU^.),  ^)fU(lo  and  Ooipel  for  the  Daj. 

Iti  «(i  |Mif li  *tt  Itia  Mtrvlee  except  the  aeriBoa  the  papili Jei 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition  alone, 
eighty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advanu,  the  fir$t  week  of  each  term. 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  wiU  he 
allotted  to  toitkdraw  brfore  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  Jultf,  without  weighty 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  The  contract  is  for  the  entire 
school  year,  and  is  not  terminated  by  the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf  mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  Kemain  members  of 
the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law  on  next 
page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for  the 
Hid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commen- 
cing on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in 
winter ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a 
summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations  at 
school.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition 
for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes,  and  stamps,  A  small  sum  of 
money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for 
incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massaciiusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer*  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five-years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had. 
The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning :  and  none  can  be 
admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers 
at  all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  af^noons  and  Sundays. 

(C»VER 


40  Clarke  Institution. 


(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Relating  to  Deaf  Mutes. 
Be  it  enactedt  SfC,  as  foUowa : 

Sept.  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  institution  or 
school  for  the  edacatlon  of  deaf  mates  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  snch  institntion  or  school,  or  of 
the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  passage.  I  Approved  Majf 
17.  1871.] 
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Members  of  the  Corporation. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Boston,  PreHdetU. 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  BiUerlca.   Vice  PreHdmnt. 

JAMES'B.  CONGDON,  New  Bedford,  Vic6  PrMident. 

SAMUEL  :A.:FI8K,  M.  ,D..  Northampton,  CUrk, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton. 

OSMYN  BAKER,  Northampton. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,;  Northampton. 

JULIUS  H.  SEELYE,  Amherst. 

GEORGE  WALKER,  Springfield. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Northampton. 

Treasurer. 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY,  Northampton. 

Committees  of  the  Corporation. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Chairman.  JULIUS  H.  SEELYE. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD.  F.  B.  SANBORN. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN.  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

H.  G,  KNIGHT,  Chairman.  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN. 

BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 
J."  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Chairman. 

Principal. 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 

Instructors. 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE,  AasociaU  Prineipal.  , 

HARRIET  A.  JONES,  Special  Tsacher  qf  ArHeulaHon. 

MARY  E.  POTWIN. 

MARY  P.  BARD  WELL. 

RUTH.  WITTER. 

CLARA  F.  LEONARD. 

E.  EMMA  GROYER. 

Steward. 

*  HENRY  J.  BARDWELL. 

Matron.  Assistant  "Matron. 

AGNES  S.  GOULDING.  MATILDA  McINTOSH. 

Attendants. 

LIZZIE  ELDER.  MARY  A.  FIELD. 

Master  of  Cabinet  Shop. 

WILLIAM  H.  NOWELL. 

Farmer. 
REUBEN  ROBINSON. 
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Clarke  Instiiutian. 


Order  of  the  Day  at  the  Olarke  Institution  in  Winter. 


Biw. 6    A.M. 

HoQsework,  -  -  -  -  -        6i  A.  M. 

Breakfast. 7    A.  M. 

Devotional  Ezercifies,         •  •  -  -  -  •8iA.M. 

School, 9  to  IS  A.  M. 

Dinner,       -  -  -  -  -  .  -  -      J^i  P.  M. 

School, li  to  3i  P.  H. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  carpenter's  shop,  •  •  3^  to  5  P.  M. 

Supper.        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -       54  P.  M. 

Stady  hour  and  prayers,     •  -  -  -  -  •       6}  P.  M. 

Retire. -  -       8    P.  M. 

The  younger  children  retire  at  7  P.  M. 


SUNDAYS. 
Study  the  Sabbath  school  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 

Sabbath  school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  second  and  third  classes  devote  from  one  to  two  hoars 
to  reading  and  devotional  exercises. 

The  first  class  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  following  manner — 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Psalm. 

Collect.  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  Day. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Silent  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 

In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  Join  audibly. 
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Tenns  of  Admission. 


This  Institution  is  especiallj  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupiPs 
tuition,  board,  lodgin^^,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition  alone, 
eighty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advanu^  the  first  week  of  each  term . 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  will  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  brfore  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  July,  without  weighty 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  The  contract  is  for  the  entire 
school  year,  and  is  not  terminated  by  the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf  mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of 
the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law  on  next 
psge.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for  the 
Aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commen- 
cing on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in 
winter ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a 
summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations  at 
school.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  folly 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition 
for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  st^ient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes,  and  stamps,  A  small  sum  of 
money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for 
incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Sogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Motes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five~years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had. 
The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning :  and  none  can  be 
admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers 
at  all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  af^aoons  and  Sundays. 

(<»VER 


40  Clarke  InstitiUion. 


(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Relating  to  Deaf  Mutes. 
Be  it  emaeted,  Sfc,  as  foUowa : 

Sept.  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  institation  or 
school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mates  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  I  Approved  Maji 
17.  1871.1 
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Membeps  of  the  Corporation. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Boston,  PreHdwi, 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  BiUertca.  Vice  President, 

JAMESTB.  CONODON,  New  Bedford,  Vice  PreHdmU. 

SAMUEL  :A.:FISK,  M.  ,D.,  Northampton,  Cl^k. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton. 

OSMYN  baker,  Northampton. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,;  Northampton. 

JULIUS  H.  SEEL  YE,  Amherst. 

GEORGE  WALKER,  Springfield. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Northampton. 

Treasurer. 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY,  Northampton. 

Committees  of  the  Corporation. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Chairman.  JULIUS  H.  SEELYB. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD.  F.  B.  SANBORN. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN.  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

H.  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman.  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN. 

BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 
j:  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Chairman. 

Principal. 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 

Instructors. 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE,  Aseodate  Principal.  , 

HARRIET  A.  JONES,  Special  Teacher  qf  ArHculaHon. 

MARY  E.  PO.TWIN. 

MARY  P.  BARDWELL. 

RUTH  WITTER. 

CLARA  F.  LEONARD. 

E.  EMMA  GROYER. 

Steward. 

•  HENRY  J.  BARDWELL. 

Matron.  Assistant' Matron. 

AGNES  S.  GOULDINO.  MATILDA  MoINTOSH. 

Attendants. 

LIZZIE  ELDER.  MARY  A.  FIELD. 

Master  of  Cabinet  Shop. 

WILLIAM  H.  NOWELL. 

Farmer. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 


§l()i0rt  af  tht  (^0tpov}xiion. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  the  school  year,  ending  Sept.  1,  1874,  is  herewith 
submitted. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  this  report  (Oct. 
10),  is  59,  against  63  a  year  ago.  No  new  class  was  received  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  from  lack  of  room. 

Our  first  class  will  graduate  the  present  year,  but  even  with 
the  vacancies  thus  made,  there  will  be  little  more  than  room 
enough  to  accommodate  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  existing 
classes. 

There  is  no  Institution  in  the  country  which  excels  our  own 
in  healthf ulness  and  beauty  of  situation. 

The  general  arrangement  in  respect  to  buildings  differs  from 
that^of  other  institutions  for  the  deaf.  In  other  schools,  all  are 
quartered  in  one  large  building ;  school  rooms,  chapels,  dormito- 
ries, dining  hall,  and  play  rooms  are  under  one  roof.  We  have  one 
building  for  the  chapel  and  school  rooms,  another  for  the  girls 
residence,  where  both  sexes  meet  for  their  meals,  and  another  for 
the  boys.  This  plan  is  undoubtedly  more  expensive  than  the 
other  system,  both  in  the  first  cost,  and  in  the  current  expenses  ; 
but  we  believe  this  is  more  than  over-balanced  by  greater  safety 
from  fire,  and  by  the  great  advantage  of  furnishing  most  of  the 
pupils  with  separate  rooms,  instead  of  gathering  them  into  one 
large  dormitory. 

The  debt  during  the  year  has  been  reduced  to  $16,000,  and 
we  trust  will  soon  be  entirely  paid  off.  It  will  then  become  our 
duty  to  decide  whether  we  shall  enlarge  the  school  by  additional 
buildings.    If  we  erect  a  new  building,  it  will  be  for  the  younger 
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pupils  who,  on  many  accounts,  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  in  a 
building  by  themseWes. 

The  list  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  partial- 
ly prepared  by  Mr.  Sanborn  a  year  ago,  has  received  additions, 
and  is  now  kept  at  our  Institution.  We  trust  that  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  deaf  persons,  not  included  in  the  list,  will  in- 
form us,  and  any  inquiries  will  be  answered  by  addressing  the 
Clarke  Institution.  According  to  this  list,  there  are  over  seventy- 
five  children  in  our  own  State  who  are  not  under  any  proper  in- 
struction. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Bell  has  been  carried  on  successfully  during 
the  past  year,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  auxiliary 
to  our  method  of  instruction.  The  progress  of  the  school  in 
mental  culture,  and  articulation,  though  without  any  marked 
characteristics,  is  believed  to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  for- 
mer years.     The  health  of  the  pupils  has  l>een  generally  good. 

We  have  never  referred  to  the  religious  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  hence  some  persons  have  supposed  we  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  but  all  who  have  attended  these  exercises  have  found  them 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  school.  All  the  older  pupils 
gather  every  morning  in  the  chapel,  where  a  short  passage  of  the 
Scriptures  is  explained  and  applied,  followed  by  extempore 
prayer.  With  the  younger  pupils,  there  is  a  shorter  and  simpler 
devotional  exercise.  On  the  Sabbath,  the  older  pupils  are  assem- 
bled for  worship.  The  service  commences  with  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  beautiful  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church.  All 
rise  and  repeat  the  selection  aloud  ;  hymns  arc  read  and  repeated 
in  the  same  way,  from  a  collection  prepared  for  the  purjwse. 
Then  the  little  congregation  are  addressed  by  the  teacher,  seated 
before  her — every  eye  intent  upon  her  face  ;  thcbe  young  souls 
receive  through  her  the  lessons  of  a  Father's  kindness  and  a 
Savior's  love.  Literally  from  her  lips  comes  the  message  of  love 
and  redemption.  She  speaks  precisely  as  she  would  had  all  pres- 
ent the  ability  of  hearing  possessed  by  herself.  Yet  these  pupils 
understand  the  message,  and  there  is  true,  though,  to  them, 
silent  worship. 

The  Cabinet  shop  has  been  in  operation  the  whole  year. 
Twelve  of  the  older  boys  have  spent  three  hours  there  each  day, 
and  have  made  great  proficiency ;  seven  younger  boys  have  * 
worked  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day.    The  work  in  the  shop 
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makes  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  boys.  In  expectation  of  no 
pecuniary  profit,  as  the  result  of  their  labor,  we  believe  it  will 
help  forward  their  general  education,  and  will  contribute  towards 
preparing  them  for  future  usefulness. 

A  convention  of  the  instructors  and  friends  of  the  deaf  mutes 
of  this  country  and  of  Canada  was  held  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  in 
July  last  This  Institution  was  represented  by  its  President,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  the  Principal,  and  Miss  Jones.  The  exercises  were 
all  of  deep  interest,  and  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  the  deaf.  The  discussions  at  thi^  meeting  developed  the  fact 
that  articulation  is  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most  of 
the  schools,  and  even  where  it  is  not  taught,  increased  attention 
is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  by  language.  Dr.  Peet, 
the  able  principal  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  New  York,  re- 
ported at  the  convention  that  for  two  years  he  had  been  training 
a  class  without  the  use  of  signs  in  the  school  room,  but  simply 
by  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  and  with  better  results  than 
by  the  old  method  ;  also  that  he  was  preparing  a  book  auxiliary 
to  his  new  method  of  instruction. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Fisk,  for  professional  services  ;  to 
the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  &  Albany,  and  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  Railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the  Institution 
at  reduced  fares  ^  also  to  Messrs.  Marsh,  and  Slate  &  Baker,  for 
goods  sold  at  a  discount.  We  are  under  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  the  Northampton  Free  Press, 
the  Christian  Banner,  Child  At  Home,  Apples  of  Gold,  the  Deaf 
Mute  Journal,  the  Deaf  Mute  Chronicle,  Deaf  Mute  Pelican, 
Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Whipple's  Home  School  Journal,  Our 
Record,  and  Dumb  Animals,  for  the  gratuitous  contribution  of 
their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past  year  ;  also  to  friends  for 
St.  Nicholas  and  the  Woman's  Journal  during  the  year. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Principal,  the  finan- 
cial statement,  the  list  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prescribed  daily 
routine,  published  herewith. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GARDINER  6.  HUBBARD,  President, 

Northampton,  October  10,  1874. 
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To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarice  Institution : 

Gentlbmen  :  The  following  Report  is  submitted  for  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1874.  The  first  half  of  the  year  the  school 
numbered  sixty-four^  the  last  half  sixty-seven,  while  the  number 
of  different  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  sixty-eight  Of  this 
number  twenty-one  were  semi-mutes,  some  of  whom  retained 
very  little  language— scarcely  more  than  disconnected  words ; 
while  ten  of  these  could  neither  read  nor  write  when  they  entered 
school.  Seven  pupils  were  semi-deaf,  only  one  of  whom  could 
read  or  use  connected  language  on  entering.  Instruction  in  ar- 
ticulation has  saved  the  other  six  from  being  classed  among 
mutes.  The  same  might  be  said  of  six  of  those  now  classed  as 
semi-mutes.  In  this  way,  our  institution  has  the  reputation  of 
having  a  much  larger  proportion  of  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf 
pupils  than  any  other.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  more  uniformity  among  the  various  institutions  in  the  country 
in  reporting  the  status  of  pupils  upon  entering  school. 

During  the  year,  seventeen  new  pupils  have  been  admitted, 
namely : — 

Robert  M.  Riddle,  Philadelphia  (sixteen  years  old),  deaf  at 
seven  years. 

Samuel  D.  Oarcelon,  Lewiston,  Me.  (fifteen  years  old),  deaf 
when  nearly  eight  years  of  age. 

Prank  A.  Aiken,  Galveston,  Texas  (fourteen  years  old),  deaf 
at  twelve  years. 

Edna  J.  Howes,  Dennis  (fourteen  years  old),  deaf  at  ten  and 
a  half  years. 

Horace  H.  Jacobs,  Springfield  (thirteen  years  old),  deaf  at 
twelve  and  a  half  years. 
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J.  Daniel  Nichols,  Lynn  (eleven  and  a  half  years  old),  deaf  at 
eleven  years. 

['I'he  above  mentioned  retained  speech  and  entered  existing 
classes. ] 

George  R.  DeLaite,  Easton,  Me.  (eleven  years  old),  deaf  at 
one  year. 

Walter  Hilts,  Northampton  (seven  years  old),  deaf  before  seven 
months  of  age. 

Edith  F.  Houghton,  Worcester  (eight  years  old),  deaf  at  two 
years. 

Erwin  G.  Loomer,  North  Brighton  (seven  years  old),  partially 
deaf  before  ten  months  of  age. 

William  H.  McDonald,  Gloucester  (eight  years  old),  deaf  at 
three  years. 

Nellie  F.  Tucker,  North  Brookfield  (ten  years  old),  deaf  at 
six  months. 

Alice  A.  IJpham,  Salem  (seven  years  old),  deaf  at  thirteen 
months. 

Edith  F.  Shepherd,  Rochester,  Ind.  (six  years  old),  deaf  at 
four  and  a  half  years. 

Ellen  Etta  Lincoln,  Worcester  (five  years  old),  deaf  at  four 
years. 

Carlton  J.  Underwood,  Ayer  Junction  (six  years  old),  deaf  at 
five  years. 

George  E.  Zimmer,  Lowell  (six  years  old),  deaf  at  five  years. 

[Jhe  last  four  retained  speech  to  some  extent.] 

The  Seventh  Class  has  consisted  of  the  seven  new  pupils  who 
were  not  semi-mutes,  together  with  three  who  entered  previously. 
They  have  been  taught  articulation  through  Prof.  Bell's  System 
of  **  Visible  Speech,"  to  which  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  has  been 
given.  Their  mental  development  has  been  carried  on  through 
writing.  They  have  had  instruction  in  writing,  forming  senten- 
ces, in  numbers  and  in  reading  discriptions  of  objects  and  pic- 
tures. They  have  also  had  the  Kindergarten  exercise  of  laying 
rings  and  sticks,  and  Kindergarten  weaving  and  drawing. 

The  Sixth  Class  has  consisted  of  Julia  and  John  Kenney,  Harry 
Allen,  Anna  Gates,  Thomas  Sheahan,  Matthew  Cheevers,  John 
Coughlin,  Emma  Russell,  and  George  Lord.     This  class  also  has 
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been  taught  through  "  Visible  Speech "  and  writing:  After 
another  year's  instruction  in  this  way,  it  is  expected  that  speech 
and  lip-reading  will  be  used  in  this  class  in  its  general  develop- 
ment. Experience  only  will  decide  how  much  time  can  profita- 
bly be  spent  with  "  Visible  Speech,"  before  making  articulation 
practicable  a^a  means  of  communication  ;  but  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  are  so  encouragiug  as  to  lead  us  to  continue  the  ex- 
periment longer.  We  are  very  grateful  that  so  important  an  aid 
as  "  Visible  Speech  "  has  been  given  us  in  our  work  of  teaching 
the  dumb  to  speak.  This  class  has  had  daily  reading  lessons  ; 
has  written  descriptions  of  dbjects  and  pictures,  and  a  daily  jour- 
nal ;  has  had  also  lessons  in  numbers  and  in  Kindergarten 
drawing. 


SPECIMENS  OP  COMPOSITION. 

[All  exercises  of  pupils  in  this  Report  were  written  without 
suggestion,  and  remain  uncorrected.] 


The  man  carries  the  book.  He  wears  a  green  coat  and  white  pantaloons. 
The  book  is  green.  The  man  walks  on  the  groand.  By  and  by  he  wiU  go 
to  the  house.  The  wind  blows  the  tree.  The  book  is  square.  The  man 
holds  it  in  his  hand.  The  branches  are  straight.  The  man  wears  a  small 
hat.  He  has  the  hair  on  the  face.  He  has  small  finger.  I  think  he  buy 
the  new  book.  He  has  long  legs.  He  stands  on  the  ground  beside  the 
grass.    The  hat  is  round. 

JULIA  KENNEY. 

[Sight  and  a  half  years  old;  bom  deaf;  under  instruction  two  years.] 

The  Fifth  Glass  being  diminished  by  promotion,  was  too  small 
to  be  con  tinned  as  a  class,  and  has  therefore  been  merged  in  the 
sixth  class.  The  last  half  of  the  year,  four  little  semi  mutes 
have  constituted  the  fifth  class  :  Edith  Shepherd,  Etta  Lin- 
coln, Carlton  Underwood,  and  George  Zimmer,  children  six  years 
of  age  and  under.  They  could  not  be  classed  with  the  sixth 
nor  seventh  classes,  as  it  was  of  great  importance  that  they 
should  use  speech  and  lip-reading  from  the  beginning  of  their 
school  course.  Visible  Speech  will  be  used  with  tliem  later. 
The  degree  of  speech  retained  by  these  little  ones  varied  from 
scarcely  more  than  disconnected  words  by  one,  to  well  connected 
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language  by  another,  80  that  a  good  classification  was  impossible, 
although  nominally  forming  one  class.  The  readiness  with 
which  these  little  semi-mutes  have  acquired  the  signs  of  the  pu- 
pils who  cannot  yet  talk,  and  their  consequent  tendency  to  drop 
speech,  make  us  feel  more  strongly  than  before,  that  whenever 
separation  is  possible,  semi-mutes  should  not  be  associated  with 
congenital  mutes,  at  least,  during  the  first  few  years  of  instruc- 
tion. We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  feel  justified 
in  having  a  separate  department  or  school,  for  all  but  semi- 
mute  pupils,  during  their  first  three  or  four  years  of  instruction. 
The  expense  of  such  an  arrangement  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  at  present. 

The  Fourth  Class  has  consisted  of  Fanny  Roby,  Helena  Mer- 
chant, Alice  Forbes,  Etta  Morse,  Ida  Frost,  Mary  Andrews, 
Lilla  Harmon,  Mary  Burton,  Kittie  Minor,  Lyman  Perley, 
Willie  Munger,  Allie  Ellsworth,  Harry  Ward,  and  Jacob 
Eleinhans.  They  have  read  Tn  Abbot's  "  Learning  to  Talk," 
in  ** Pictures  for  the  Nursery,"  and  in  ''The  Easy  Book  for 
Little  Children  "  ;  have  studied  Geography,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  forming  two  divisions  for  the  latter  ;  have  begun 
lessons  on  the  ''Parts  of  the  Human  Body,"  and  on  subjects 
treated  in  the  Manual  of  Commerce.  They  have  occasionally 
written  a  journal  and  descriptions  of  pictures,  and  have  had 
weekly  instruction  in  Sabbath  School.  This  class  and  all  above 
it  have  each  had  an  hour's  instruction  daily  in  articulation  and 
voice  culture,  using  "Visible  Speech," 


This  picture  is  represent  of  two  girls. 

The  little  girl  is  very  sick.  She  did  not  go  out  doors.  She  was  sleeping. 
Another  girl  went  up  stairs  and  carried  a  plate  and  tea.  A  little  girl  awake. 
The  other  girl  give  some  tea  and  egg  and  bread.  She  cut  the  egg  for  the 
little  girl.  A  little  girl  holds  the  cup  in  her  right  hand,  the  other  hand 
hold  the  saucer  in  left  hand.  The  other  girl  is  looking  at  her  sister,  her 
sister  is  talking  to  her.  Her  sister  is  sitting  in  her  bed.  It  is  verj  pretty. 
Her  bed  is  a  small  because  the  little  girl  is  a  very  small  girl.  I  think  her 
sister  is  very  sorry  that  the  little  girl  is  very  sick.  I  think  she  will  be 
well  a  few  days.  When  she  had  ready  eat,  I  think  she  will  play  with  her 
doll  or  sleep  in  her  bed.  Her  sister  will  go  down  stairs  and  wash  the  cup 
and  saucer  and  plate.  I  can  see  a  doll  sit  in  the  box.  I  can  see  blue  and 
red  ribbons  in  the  box.    I  caa  see  a  blue  hat  on  the  chair.    I  thiok  It  is 
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▼erj  pretty.  Her  sister  resembles  a  woman,  becmase  She  wear  batton 
dress.  I  think  the  little  girls  har  are  red.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  very 
small  girl.  I  had  a  small  cap  and  saacer.  I  plajed  with  them  for  sapper. 
I  do  not  know  who  gave  them  to  me.  I  think  my  mother  boaght  them  for 
me.  It  was  broken.  I  think  the  little  girl  will  go  oat  doors  to-morrow 
I  think  she  is  rerj  glad  that  she  is  going  to  plaj  oat  doors. 

MART  BURTON. 

[Thirteen  years  old;  deaf  at  fqor  years;  lost  speech;  under  instruction 
three  years.] 

II. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  poor  man  and  a  girl.  The  woman  stands  near  the 
poor  man.  I  think  the  girl's  name  is  Etta  Little.  The  woman  put  the 
money  on  the  man's  hat  because  he  was  a  very  poor  man.  The  dog  is  very 
near  the  girl.  I  think  the  woman  is  very  kind  to  the  man  because  she 
gives  the  money  to  the  man.  I  saw  the  a  boy  struck  on  the  wall  with  his 
stick.  It  is  in  the  winter  because  I  saw  the  top  of  the  house  is  on  the 
snow.  A  girl  holds  her  basket  I  think  some  food  are  in  the  basket.  I 
saw  many  birds  flying  on  the  top  of  the  house.  If  I  go  out  to  play  very 
hard  and  it  will  make  me  very  warm.  ^  poor  man  holds  his  cane  I  think 
he  feels  cold  but  I  am  not  sure  because  he  did  not  talking  to  me.  The 
woman  holds  her  baby.    I  suppose  her  name  is  Fannie  or  Harry. 

FANNY  ROBY. 

[Twelve  years  old;  deaf  at  fifteen  months;  under  instruction  four  years.] 

III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PICTURE. 

I  can  see  a  very  pretty  picture  of  a  little  girl.  I  think  she  has  just  come 
home  from  school.  She  is  opening  the  gate  which  is  very  large.  She  hab 
got  one  hand  on  the  gate  and  one  hand  on  the  post  of  the  fence.  The 
color  of  the  gate  and  fence  is  white.  The  gate  has  a  bar  across  it  and  one 
bar  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  gate  and  two  on  the  lower  and  two  by  the 
sides  and  several  little  bars  in  the  middle.  The  post  is  higher  than  the 
little  girl  is.  I  can  see  a  part  of  one  step.  I  can  see  some  sunbeams  in 
the  path.  There  are  several  trees  behind  the  little  girl.  She  seems  happy. 
There  is  something  on  the  fence  that  I  cannot  see  very  well.  I  think  it  is  a 
doll.  I  can  see  a  little  grass  around  the  little  girl.  The  little  girl  has  a 
pink  sun-bonnet,  a  black  sack  trimmed  with  some  red  braid,  a  green  ging- 
ham apron,  a  yellow  dress,  a  pair  of  white  stockings  and  bronze  shoes  or 
yellow  shoes.  Her  hair  is  black.  The  sun  is  shineing  on  her  face.  I  can 
see  the  blue  sky  peeping  through  the  trees.  It  is  summer  in  the  picture. 
I  think  pictures  are  very  pretty  in  summer.  This  picture  is  painted.  It  is 
in  a  frame.  I  think  the  picture  belongs  to  Miss  Grover.  The  trees  have 
green  leaves  on  them.  I  should  like  to  live  in  such  a  house.  I  think  the 
little  girl  does  perhaps  she  does  not     I  can  see  the  latch  of  thQ  gate.    The 
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little  g^rl  looks  as  if  she  is  going  to  tell   her  mama  something.     She 
swings  the  gate  on  its  hinges.     How  1  should  love  to  live  in  such  a  place. 

LILLA  M.  HARMON. 
[Nine years  old;  deaf  at  six  years;  under  instruction  two  years.] 

The  Third  Class  has  consisted  of  Josie  Ward,  Harry  Jordan, 
Alfred  Kirwin,  John  McNeil,  George  Bradley,  and  Daniel 
Nichols.  They  have  studied  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Elementary  Physiology,  and  Manual  of  Commerce. 
They  have  written  a  daily  journal,  and  twice  a  week  have  written 
or  reproduced  a  story.  In  Sabbath  School  they  have  studied  the 
Miracles  of  Christ. 

I. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  ahout  two  horses  who  ran  away  and  did  not  draw  a 
wagon  One  morning  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  got  up  and  dressed  in 
our  neat  dressess  for  school.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  school  and  studied 
our  lessons  but  I  did  not  go  because  I  worked  for  my  mother.  My  mother 
told  me  to  sweep  the  floor  in  the'  cellar.  I  said  1  could  go  over  the  city  to 
see  my  cousins  to  morrow.  I  swept  the  cellar  very  nicely.  I  finished  my  • 
work  in  the  cellar  and  I  went  up  stairs  to  the  kitchen  to  drink  some  water 
because  I  did  not  drink  some  for  a  long  time^  I  asked  my  mother  if  she 
wanted  me  to  go  over  t^e  city  to  see  my  aunts  and  cousins.  She  said  yes 
I  was  in  the  kitchen  to  cook  my  dinner  for  myself.  My  mother  heard  the 
horses  running  away  she  told  me  that  the  horses  ran  away.  I  ran  through 
the  door  to  see  them.  They  were  black.  Two  men  ran  along  the  street 
and  tried  to  catch  their  horses  I  suppose  that  they  led  the  horses  to  the 
bam  and  whipped  them  because  they  ran  away.     They  were  naughty  horses. 

ALFRED  KIRWIN. 
[Thirteen  years  old  ;  deaf  at  one  year  ;  under  instruction  six  years.] 

11. 
STORY  OF  A  MONKEY. 

One  day  a  hunter  told  his  wife  that  he  desired  to  go  to  the  thick  woods. 
He  went  there  and  shot  several  birds  and  squirrels  for  hiiJiMelf.  When  he 
was  thirsty  he  went  to  the  small  brook  and  drank  some  wat«r.  There  were 
no  houses  and  bams  in  these  woods.  He  went  to  take  a  walk  with  a  gun 
and  was  very  tired  and  sat  on  the  rock.  Pretty  soon  a  monkey  sat  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree  and  made  a  noise  to  him.  He  did  not  see  it.  It  threw 
something  at  him  and  he  did  not  know  where  it  was.  By  and  by  he  saw  it 
playing  with  something  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  went  to  climb  the 
tree  and  caught  it  with  his  hands.    He  went  to  sit  on  the  rock  and  played 
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witb  it  all  the  afternoon.    When  it  was  almost  dark,  he  gave  it  some  good 
eatables.    It  was  verj  happj  to  lire  with  him  continaally. 

JOHN  McNElL. 

[Fourteen  jears  old ;  deaf  at  four  jears  ;  lost  speech  ;  under  instmetion 
six  years. 

The  Second  Glass  has  consisted  of  Joseph  Baker,  Greorge 
Holland,  M.  J.  Keogh,  (Jeorge  Sawyer,  Walter  Morse,  Frank 
Aiken,  John  French,  Horace  Jacobs,  Bertha  Howes,  Edna 
Howes,  Frank  Bowers,  Arthur  Keith,  Emma  Whittier  and  Ella 
Towle.  They  have  completed  together  Physiology,  History  of 
the  United  States  and  Manual  of  Commerce.  When  new  studies 
were  to  be  taken,  it  was  evident  that  a  division  of  the  class  must 
be  made,  not  on  account  of  its  size,  but  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  mental  ability  of  its  members.  The  first  ten  mentioned 
above,  constituted  the  first  division,  the  others  the  second  divi- 
sion.  The  first  division  has  completed  the  study  of  Zoology,  the 
Geography  of  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  the  History  of 
Asia  and  Africa  ;  has  reviewed  Denominate  Numbers  and  com- 
pleted Fractions. 

The  second  division  has  taken  Denominate  Numbers  and  Frac- 
tions rudimen tally;  has  studied  the  Geography  of  South  America 
and  Asia,  and  Part  11.  of  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Both 
divisions  have  had  general  lessons  and  weekly  exercises  in  compo- 
sitions. In  Sabbath  School,  they  have  completed  the  study  of 
the  Miracles  of  Christ,  and  are  now  studying  Old  Testament 
History. 


A  POOR  BOY. 

I  will  tell  you  something  what  happened  to  a  poor  boj.  He  had  no  fatliet 
nor  mother  nor  brothers  no  sisters.  He  was  a  poor  boy.  One  day  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  street  a  rich  man  call  to  him,  **  Come  here,  "  as  he  came 
across  the  road.  A  coach -man  whipped  the  horses  so  that  they  could  go 
faster  to  the  depot  and  the  horses  ran  over  the  poor  boy,  and  the  rich  man 
saw  hurt  by  the  horses,  so  he  took  him  to  his  nice  large  house,  and  put  him 
to  his  own  bod.  And  he  was  very  sick  with  fever  and  hurt.  Soon  when 
the  rich  man  was  gone  out  of  sight  of  the  room  where  he  put  the  poor  boy. 
He  died  very  quickly  and  he  has  gone  to  heaven  to  see  his  parents,  sisters 
and  brothers.  And  when  the  rich  man  came  to  his  room,  he  thought  the 
poor  boy  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  he  awoke  him.  He  was  dead,  and  he  felt 
very  badly,  and  he  went  to  the  house  where  the  cofi^  are  9old«    He  bought 
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one  put  the  poor  boy  in  the  coffin.  He  was  boried  near  the  monument 
where  his  friends  died.  And  the  rich  mah  went  home  and  he  think  of  him 
many  times,  because  he  loved  him.     He  remembered  him  all  the  time. 

FRANK  BOWERS. 

[Sixteen  years  old  ;  partially  deaf  before  two  years  of  age ;  under  instruc- 
tion seven  years.] 

II. 

THE  FLOOD. 

There  was  a  large  reservoir  above  Williamsburgh.  A  man  who  lived 
near  the  reservoir  His  name  was  Mr.  Graves.  In  the  evening  he  looked 
around  the  reservoir  and  thought  it  was  right  and  strong.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  he  heard  the  noise  and  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
the  dam  falling  down.  He  kept  his  fastest  horse  in  his  bam.  He  went 
and  mounted  and  rode  to  the  village  of  Williamsburgh  aud  told  the  people 
that  the  flood  is  coming.  He  rode  further  and  further  and  reached  Hayden- 
ville  and  told  the  people  that  the  flood  is  coming.  His  horse  died.  He  got 
another  horse.  He  did  not  run  faster.  When  he  looked  behind  and  saw 
the  flood  almost  overtaking  him  So  he  turned  to  another  way  and  stopped 
there.  He  saved  a  great  many  lives.  Some  did  not  believe  they  have  been 
drowned.  Some  one  reached  Lioeds  from  Haydenville  and  told  the  people 
that  the  flood  is  coming.  In  Williamsburgh,  Haydenville  and  Leeds  have 
the  factories,  dams  and  houses  were  broken  down.  The  flood  spoiled  the 
roads  and  meadow.  Some  are  covered  with  dirt.  In  Haydenville  were 
more  houses  carried  away  than  Williamsburgh  and  Leeds.  More  than  a 
hundred  lives  were  lost  Some  people  saved  their  lifes.  Some  were  fright- 
ened and  became  insane.  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  family  of  Williamsburgh 
were  drowned.  Some  people  have  no  homes.  The  other  people  were  gen- 
erous and  gave  them  clothes  and  food.  Some  factories  were  saved.  The 
men  will  have  to  work  and  fixed  them  in  order.  I  think  the  men  are  going 
to  make  the  reservoir  again.  The  man  who  takes  care  of  it  and  watches  it 
very  carefully.  Their  property  worth  much  money.  That  was  the  largest 
flood  ot  New  England  SUtes. 

WALTER  MORSE. 

[Congenitally  deaf ;  under  instruction  nearly  seven  years.] 

m. 

STORY  OF  A  SAILOR. 

A  man  was  once  travelling  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  met  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  he  asked  the  boy  if  he  saw  a  man  with  a  donkey  go 
through  the  street  in  which  the  boy  was  passing.  Yes  said  the  boy  I  saw 
him  pass  an  hour  ago.  The  man  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  boy's  happy 
face,  he  smiled  and  asked  him  what  his  name  was,  he  said  it  was  Walton 
Williams — he  asked  him  where  his  father  and  mother  lived.  The  boy  said 
he  knew  no  where,  where  they  lived  except  in  Heaven,  the  man  knew  that 
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the  hoj  wms  ao  orph«n  He  afterward  found  that  the  boj  was  a  sailor. 
This  man  was  the  captain  of  a  large  vessel.  The  man  asked  Walton  Wil- 
liams to  come  to  his  house — a  week  pasSed  and  the  ship  was  to  sail  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  boj  went  on  board  with  Captain  Calbot  for  this  was  the 
(^aptain's  name.  After  three  davs  the  ship  passed  Spain — ^in  the  afternoon 
a  storm  arose  in  which  the  ship  was  wrecked.  All  on  board  were  drowned 
except  W.  W.  he  was  captured  by  a  Torkish  veesel  &  was  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Turkey — and  was  brought  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  pleased  with  the  boj  and  called  him  his  son.  W.  W.  did  not  like  to 
stay  with  Turks  so  one  very  dark  night  he  escaped  to  Spain.  As  he  was 
endeavoring  to  flee  to  France  he  was  shot  by  a  Spaniard,  and  was  buried  in 
a  cave  among  the  mountains  of  Spain. 

JOSEPH  BAKER. 
[Sixteen  years  old  ;  deaf  at  five  years  ;  under  instruction  three  years.] 

The  First  C1h88  has  consisted  of  Alice  Field,  Emma  Macomber, 
Joaie  Ware,  Isabel  Porter,  Wilson  Jjangdbn,  James  Burbank, 
Hubert  Titcomb,  Samnel  Garcelon  and  Robert  Riddle.  The 
last  two  entered  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  year  and  could  not  read 
the  lips.  This  has  been  a  inndrance  to  their  progress  and  to 
that^of  the  class. 

The  class  iiave  completed  Applications  of  Percentage  in  Arith- 
metic ;  United  States  History;  History  of  Europe,  Middle-Age 
and  Modern  ;  Physical  Oeogiaphy  ;  Philosophy  ;  Chemistry  and 
Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  and  have  had  lessons  on  derivation 
of  words.  They  have  begun  the  study  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
They  have  had  general  lessons  and  exercises  in  composition. 

In  Sabbath  School,  they  have  had  lessons  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  Book  of  Ezra. 


THE  WSASTE  OF  WOOD. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  wood,  which  was  formerly  veiy 
plentiful,  is  becoming  scarce.  This  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  its  dimin- 
ished use  as  fuel  in  smelting  iron  When  one  thinks  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  fuel  that  an  ordinary  blast-furnace  will  bum  in  a  year,  and  of 
the  number  of  furnaces  scattered  over  the  iron-producing  parts  of  Europe, 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

Both  in  Europe  and  America,  parts  of  the  country  which  once  were  for- 
estland,  are  now  nearly  bare,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  climate  is  ren- 
dered dryer  in  proportion  as  the  forests  are  destroyed. 

(^reat  waste  of  timber  was,  and  is  now  perhaps,  caused  by  "clearing" 
forest-land,  burning  the  logs  in  heaps  to  get  rid  of  them.     Through  eare- 
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lesniMS,  great  fires  originate,  which  bom  over  hundreds  of  aeres  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  them. 

Wood  is  used  for  telegraph  poles  and  railrord  ties,  and  in  many  building 
operations  where  iron  or  stone  would  be  more  durable,  though  more  ooetlj 
at  first. 

Along  some  of  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  pass  through 
the  pine-forests,  I  have  noticed  that  very  many  trees  are  cut  down  which 
are  not  removed  but  are  left  to  rot. 

The  wood  used  in  making  fences  decays  very  rapidly  and  after  being  used 
for  this  purpose,  it  can  be  put  to  no  other  use. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  long  before  there  will  be  a  univer- 
sal wood-famine,  if  something  is  not  done  to  check  the  waste. 

ROBT.  M.  RIDDLE. 
[Seventeen  years  old  ;  deaf  at  seven  years  ;  in  school  one  year ;  taught  at 
private  school  and  at  home  before  entering  here. J 

II. 
FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

We  rose  up  in  the  morning  as  early  as  usual,  and  after  we  had  dressed 
ourselves,  went  out  to  the  playground. 

Some  of  the  boys  talked  to  each  other  of  their  hearing  the  firing  of  fire 
crackers  while  they  were  dressing  ;  Others  who  claimed  to  hear  a  little,  said 
that  they  had  heard  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  five  times  during  the  night ; 
and  thought  it  must  have  been  about  midnight. 

The  bell  rang  to  call  us  to  breakfast,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  in. 

After  devotions,  which  always  follow  breakfast,  we  went  to  our  rooms 
and  did  our  work  hastily. 

The  girls  then  came  over,  and  we  were  ranged  in  a  line,  to  receive  our 
crackers,  which  were  dealt  out  by  two  of  the  teachers. 

Each  of  the  large  boys  and  girls  received  fire  crackers  but  the  younger 
boys  and  girls  got  torpedoes  instead.  Now  we  open  our  packages,  and  untie 
their  wrappings,  and  set  them  free  to  do  their  work  of  distraction. 

The  boys  applied  fire  to  their  crackers,  and  off  they  go  some  shooting  off, 
and  some  bursting  with  such  a  horrible 'noise,  making  the  girls  shudder, 
and 'feel  timid,  while  the  boys  scampered  around  the  hot  fireing. 

Some  of  the  boys  sat  on  the  bars,  and  loaded  their  weapons  with  crackers, 
and  shot  them  off  over  the  heads  of  the  heroes  below.  Presently  the  boys 
get  down  to  pick  up  the  scattered  crackers  which  have  neither  burst  nor 
were  damaged.  Now  and  then  comes  a  yell  from  some  fellow  who  has  sat 
on  a  burning  cracker  without  noticing  it.  Yet  there  is  little  bloodshed 
caused  by  bumes.  At  one  time  many  rushed  into  the  house  to  see  a  stu- 
dent whose  nose  hit  by  a  comrades  fist  was  bleeding  badly. 

Then,  all  rushed  to  see  the  band  pass  by.  It  marched  by  to  the  woods,  to 
encamp. 

We  now  go  back  and  fire  our  crackers  again  but  then  there  are  some  fel- 
lows who  have  got  some  fire  crackers  left  in  their  pockets,  so  they  are 
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ordered  to  fire  them  off.  Presently  we  were  called  to  dinner,  after  din- 
ner ye  walked  about  the  woods,  picking  flowers,  some  playing  hide,  and 
seek,  and  some  soldiers  &c. 

Soon  it  began  to  rain  so  we  all  went  into  the  house.  After  a  while  the 
sun  began  to  send  forth  its  rays.  Presently  the  supper  bell  calls  us  to  sup- 
per, a  supper  of  bread,  butter  cake,  and  sauce  but  I  left  out  the  cake  and 
sauce  and  made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  rest.  After  supper  we  went  back  to 
the  hodse  and  dressed  ourselves  up  very  nicely  to  go  up  to  the  hall  to  play. 
We  danced  and  played  games  as  long  as  the  managers  thought  proper, 
when  they  told  us  to  go  to  our  rooms  and  retire. 

This  we  did  but  we  were  as  weary  and  tired  as  any  man  could  be. 

Finis, 
WILSON  LANGDON. 

[Fifteen  years  old  :  deaf  at  ^ve  and  a  half  years  ;  partially  lost  speech ; 
under  instruction  eight  years.] 

III. 
WHAT  I  SAW  IN  THE  WOODS. 

It  is  June— bright,  beautiful  June.  A  few  days  ago  I  went,  at  sunset,  by 
a  shady  path,  into  the  woods  to  enjoy  the  coolness  and  quiet. 

After  walking  about  awhile,  I  came  to  an  old,  mossy  stump  ;  seating  my- 
self thereon  I  looked  around,  How  very  still  it  was !  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
waved  slowly  as  though  half  afraid  to  desturb  the  quietness  ;  in  the  low 
shrubs,  the  delicate  ferns  and  gracefully  d/oopng  grasses,  only  a  close  ob- 
server would  detect  the  slightest  motion.  At  my  feet  was  spread  out  a  soft 
carpet  of  bright,  green  moss.  On  the  branch  of  a  small  tree  near  by,  half 
hidden  by  the  leaves  which  grew  thick  around  it,  was  a  little  bird's  nest 
made  of  hair.  It  was  so  high  above  me  that  I  could  not  see  the  inside, 
and  while  I  was  watching  and  wondering  if  it  contained  young  birds,  there 
came  a  tiny  brown  bird  with  a  cunning  red  cap  of  feathers  on  its  head,  in 
her  mouth  she  carried  a  worm  and  as  soon  as  she  alighted  on  the  nest,  up 
popped  four  wide-open  mouths  into  which  the  worm  soon  disappeared,  then 
away  flew  the  bird  for  more.  Just  then  a  large  insect  came  buzzing  past 
and  alighted  on  a  low  bush  near  me  ;  it  had  four  delicate,  transparent  wings, 
on  each  of  which  were  three  brown  spots  like  drops  of  ink.  1  had  not 
time  to  examine  it  closely  for  in  a  moment  it  darted  away. 

Glancing  around  for  other  objects  of  interest  1  caught  sight  of  a  little  red 
squirrel  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  holding  fast  in  his  paws  a  nut  which 
he  was  nibbling  ;  after  taking  out  the  meat  he  dropped  the  shell  and  sat 
still  for  a  moment  eyeing  me  in  the  most  comical  manner,  then  up  be  went 
in  a  twinkling  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  and  springing  from  branch  to 
branch,  from  one  tree  to  another  he  was  soon  lost  to  my  sight. 

At  my  feet  lay  a  stone  and  a  desire  took  possession  of  me  to  see  what  was 
under  it ;  so  down  I  jumpted  from  my  perch  and  after  much  tugging  and 
pulling  succeeded  in  raising  it,  when  Oh  I  wonder  of  wonders  I  there  on  the 
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ground  were  hundredB  of  ants  and  hundreds  of  tinj  white  eggs.  The  poor 
ants  thus  rudely  disturbed  rushed  hither  and  tither  as  though  distracted  ; 
they  grasped  the  eggB  and  rushed  with  them  into  their  holes  in  the  ground. 
I  half  regretted  that  I  had  raised  the  stone,  it  seemed  almost  cruel  to  dis- 
turb them  just  to  gratify  my  curiosity. 

In^a  very  few  moments  every  egg  and  nearly  every  ant  had  disappeared  ; 
all  was  quiet  again  ;  so  carefully  replacing  the  stone  I  left  them,  and  obser- 
ving that  it  was'growing  late  bade  "  good  bye  "  to  the  woods  and  iHotumed 

home. 

ALICE  FIELD. 

[Twenty-one  years  old  ;  deaf  at  ten  years  ;  at  school  three  years ;  taught 
in  public  school  before  entering  here.] 

All  the  pupils  have  had  instruction  in  drawing — the  three 
younger  classes  daily  in  Kindergarten  drawing  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  school,  graded  according  to  their  proficiency,  have  had  semi- 
weekly  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  and  designing,  and  the 
First  Class  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  have  taken  the  ele- 
ments of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 

NoBTHAMPTON,  October  1, 1874. 


Financial  Stateneiit  of  the  Me  MMon. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand,  Sept,  1,  1878, 

From  the  Fund, 
**      "    State  of  Massachusetts, 
"      Other  States  and  Pupils, 

Donation, 

Temporary  Loan,     . 


Total. 


$  3,418  36 

18,973  39 

11,205  00 

4,530  50 

1.000  00 

620  48 


$39,747  73 


EXPENDITURES, 

CURRKNT. 


For  Salaries  and  Wages, 

*'  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

•*  Furnishing, 

"  Fuel  and  Light, 

**  Repairs. 

**  Cabinet  Shop, 

"  Farm  and  Stable, 

"  Incidentals, 


Total, 


$9,565  20 

4,901  80 

625  12 

1,639  16 

1,158  42 

2.802  98 

803  27 

895  47 


$22,391  42 


fiPKCIAL. 


For  Construction  of  Cabinet  Shop  . 
* '  Insurance  (5  years), 
'*  Incidentals,         .... 
**  Interest  on  Debt, 
'*  Payment  •*      "  ... 

*•  Amount  due  Fund, 


Total, 


$3,665  13 
1.046  40 
1,114  02 
1,676  12 
7,000  00 
501  49 


Total  Expenditures, 
Balance  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1874, 


$14,903  16 

$37,294  58 
2.453  15 


Total, 


$39,747  73 
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oner  of  tbe  Day  at  tbe  CMe  Institution  in  Winter. 


Rise,  6    A.  M. 

Breakfast, «K  A.  M. 

Devotional  Exercises,  -  -  8^  A.  M. 

School, 9  to  12   A.  M. 

Dinner, 12)^  P.  M. 

School, 2  to  4  P.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,  43^  to  5^  P.  M. 

Supper, 6     P.  M- 

Study  hour  and  prayers,     -  -  -  -  7to8>^P.  1l 

Retire, 8K  P.  M. 

The  younger  children  retire  at  7  P.  M. 

SUNDAYS. 

Study  the  Sabbath  school  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
Sabbath  school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  second  and  third  classes  devote  from  one  to  two  hours 
to  reading  and  devotional  exercises. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  following  manner  : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Psalm. 

Ck>llect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  Day. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Silent  I*rayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  join  audibly. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institntion  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  pupils,  hat  others  may  he  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone, 
eighty  dollars ;  payahle  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  tDeek  of  each 
term.  No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra 
charges  will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pu- 
pil idU  be  ailowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  tfie  second  term  in  July,  irith- 
out  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Sehool.Vommittee.  Tfie  contract  is 
for  the  entire  school  year,  and  is  not  terminated  by  the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  tlie  education 
of  its  deaf  mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of 
the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law  on  next 
page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms 
of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
;. Common  wealth  or  by  the  Institution. 

,  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each  ;  the  first  commen- 
cing on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks 
in  winter  ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with 
a  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations  at 
..-school.'  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are 
fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full 
tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

TTu  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  shimmer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes,  and  stantps.  A  small  stim 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal,  each 
term,  for  incideTitcU  expends. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  AU  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and 
must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  tliey  have 
had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning  ;  and 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers 
at  all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 

(OTXB.) 


(Crap.  800.) 
An  Act  Rblatino  To  Dmav  Mum. 
Bi  U enacted,  de,,  a$  foUowe : 

Sbct.  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealtli  in  anj  institntion  or 
Bchool  for  the  education  of  deaf  mates  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school, 
or  of  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sbct.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  Mmif 
17. 1871.] 
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(Chap.  SOO.) 
An  Act  eblatino  to  Dsaf-Mutbi. 

Be  it  tnaded,  fpe,y  oifiOowi: 

Smct.  1.  No  benefidarj  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  insdtntion  or  school  for 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of  the  goremor  of  this 

Commonwealth. 

Sect,  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  passa^^.    [Approvtd Mag  17, 1871.] 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  CORPOEATION. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

GENTLEifEK:  The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1876,  is  here- 
with submitted. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  this  Report  is  62 
against  59  one  year  ago.  Our  first  class  haying  graduated  on 
the  18th  daj  of  Julj  last,  this  seems  a  suitable  occasion  to 
give  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  this  Institution,  the  plan 
of  its  founders,  its  development  and  present  operation,  and  to 
review  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  in  our  country. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Institution  the  sign- 
language  was  believed  in  this  country  to  be  the  best  and  only 
efficient  method  of  instruction  for  the  deaf.  The  reports  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  in  favor  of  the  (German  system  of  articula- 
tion had  attracted  attention,  and  gentlemen  from  our  oldest 
institutions  had  been  sent  abroad  to  examine  into  the  subject. 
Their  reports  were  only  partially  favorable,  and  the  efibrts  to 
ingraft  the  German  system  of  articulation  upon  the  French 
system  of  signs  then  in  use  in  our  country  proved  a  failure. 
The  Manual  alphabet  was  used  to  considerable  extent,  but  the 
sign-language  was  the  natural  and  the  acquired  language  of 
the  deaf-mute.  The  term  of  instruction  was  six  years,  com- 
mencing at  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1862  a  little  child 
of  five  years,  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  this  Institution, 
lost  her  hearing.  Her  parents,  anxious  to  know  how  best  they 
could  commence  her  education,  applied  to  gentlemen  connected 
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with  institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  were  told  that  she  could  not 
be  admitted  into  their  schools  until  she  was  ten  or  tweWe 
years  old.  In  answer  to  further  questions,  they  were  assured 
that  she  would  probably  lose  her  speech  iu  three  months ;  but 
that,  even  if  her  articulation  was  retained,  it  would  be  so 
imperfect  and  disagreeable  as  to  be  absolutely  painful.*  Two 
years  later,  when  a  prominent  teacher  of  the  deaf  heard  her 
speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  his  principal  comment  was,  ^^  0, 
but  she  will  lose  the  beautiful  language  of  signs.''  Notwith- 
standing these  discouragements,  every  effort  was  used  to  retain 
her  speech  and  teach  her  to  read  from  the  lips,  with  a  success 
which,  if  not  all  that  her  parents  then  hoped  for,  is  a  constant 
source  of  congratulation  and  thankfulness  to  them,  to  her,  and 
to  her  friends.  Assured  of  the  importance  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  a  deaf  child,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  of  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading,  anxious  that  the  system  should  be  fairly 
tried  for  the  benefit  of  other  deaf  children,  and  satisfied  that 
this  could  not  be  done  in  schools  and  with  teachers  who  thor- 
oughly  believed  in  sign-language  as  the  only  effectual  means 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf,  the  president  of  this  Institution 
applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1864,  for  a 
charter  and  an  appropriation  for  a  new  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  those  too  young  to  be  received  at  Hartford, 
and  for  those  who  could  hear  a  little  or  had  once  spoken. 
This  application  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Keep  of 
the  American  Asylum,  on  the  ground  that  the  ^^  logic  of  facts 
was  entirely  against  the  system  of  articulation,"  and  that 
"  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  articulation  was  a  theory  of 
visionary  enthusiasts  which  had  been  repeatedly  tried  and 
abandoned  as  impracticable."  Mrs.  Edwin  Lamson  of  Bos- 
ton, formerly  a  teacher  at  the  blind  asylum  of  Laura  Bridg- 
mau  and  Oliver  Caswell,  who  were  both  blind  and  deaf,  was 

*  In  a  tract  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  American  Asylum  in  1867,  the  writer 
advocated  the  use  of  signs,  and  says :  "  The  filing  of  a  saw  and  the  shriek  of  a 
steam-whistle  combined  could  not  produce  a  more  disagreeable  sound  than  that 
which  is  made  in  some  of  these  artificial  attempts  at  speech  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb." 
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present  at  the  bearing.  Mrs.  Lamson  gave  her  evidence 
against  the  use  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and 
in  favor  of  the  Manual  alphabet  and  the  experiment  of  teach- 
ing articulation.  The  attention  of  Mrs.  Gushing  of  Boston, 
who  had  a  deaf  daughter,  was  attracted  bj  the  discussion, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  she  determined  that  her 
child  should  be  taught  articulation.  67  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Lamson,  Mrs.  Gushing  applied  to  Miss  Rogers,  then  known 
as  a  skilful  teacher  of  speaking  children,  who  with  some 
hesitation  undertook  the  task. 

A  few  months  of  earnest  eflTort  convinced  Miss  Rogers  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  system,  and  so  enlisted  her  sympa* 
thies  and  energies,  that  she  determined  to  devote  her  life  to 
the  work,  if  a  suitable  number  of  pupils  could  be  secured,  and 
the  means  to  support  a  school  provided. 

In  1865  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lamson 
in  Boston,  at  which  Miss  Rogers  explained  what  had  already 
been  accomplished,  and  her  plans  for  the  future.  A  sum 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  was  sub« 
scribed  by  several  gentlemen,  and  in  November,  1865,  the 
following  advertisement  was  published :  — 

^'  Miss  Rogers  proposes  to  take  a  few  deaf-mutes  as  pupils 
for  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips,  wiUi- 
out  the  use  of  signs  or  the  finger  alphabet.  The  number  is 
limited  to  seven,  two  qf  whom  are  already  engaged." 

In  June,  1866,  she  opened  her  school  at  Ghelmsford,  with 
five  scholars.  Another  entered  in  September,  and  two  more 
in  the  spring  of  1867,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  she 
had  obtained  the  desired  number  of  pupils.  The  success  at- 
tending these  efibrts  having  proved  that  it  was  not  a  visionary 
scheme,  but  a  practical  work,  its  friends  determined  to  make 
a  second  application  to  the  Legislature.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  Gharities,  and  P.  B.  Sanborn, 
Esq.,  secretary,  also  advocated  an  improved  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  their  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  commenced 
at  an  earlier  age,  continued  for  a  longer  period,  and  that 
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schools  should  be  provided  for  the  deaf  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  In  these  reports,  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1866  and  1867,  they  stated  that  <<  the  ayerage  age  for  admis- 
sion during  the  fortj-seren  years  the  American  Asylum  had 
been  established  was  a  little  less  than  fourteen  years,  but  for 
the  last  ten  years  it  had  been  considerably  lower";  that 
the  average  time  the  pupils  remained  in  the  institution  waa 
between  four  and  five  years.  ^^  That  some  members  of  the 
Board  and  other  friends  of  the  system  of  aicticulation  did 
not  believe  it  could  ever  have  a  fair  trial  in  the  Hartford 
school,  because  the  managers,  having  the  whole  power  in 
their  hands,  and  being  honestly  and  firmly  wedded  to  the 
old  system,  would  feel  obliged  to  adhere  to  it  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  believe  that  many  benefits  would  arise 
from  having  the  wards  of  the  State  taught  in  her  borders." 
Mr.  Olarke,  the  founder  of  this  Institution,  had,  prior  to 
1867,  decided  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  property  to  endow 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  in  Northampton,  but  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  at  Chelmsford,  nor  were  the  friends  of  that 
school  acquainted  with  his  generous  intentions. 

Governor  Bullock,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in 
1867,  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  these  words :  ^^  For 
successive  years  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  CSonmionwedth,  through 
annual  appropriations,  have  been  placed  for  instruction  and 
training  in  the  asylum  at  Hartford.  While,  in  the  treatment 
of  these  unfortunates,  science  was  at  fault  and  methods  were 
crude,  in  the  absence  of  local  provisions,  this  course  perhaps 
was  justifiable ;  but  with  the  added  light  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, which  have  explored  the  hidden  ways  and  developed  the 
mysterious  laws  by  which  the  recesses  of  Nature  are  reached, 
I  cannot  longer  concur  in  this  policy  of  expatriation.  To  no 
other  object  of  philanthropy  will  the  warm  heart  of  Massachu- 
setts respond  more  promptly.  Assured  as  I  am,  on  substan- 
tial grounds,  that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will 
develop  rich  sources  of  private  beneficence,  I  have  the  honor 
to  recommend  that  the  initial  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for 
this  class  of  dependants  within  our  own  Oommonwealth." 
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This  portion  of  the  governor's  message  was  referred  to  a 
Icurge  joint  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Fay  was 
chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Dudley  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  They  did  not  limit  their  inquiries  to 
the  expediency  of  educating  the  deaf  within  the  State,  but 
spent  much  time  in  an  investigation  of  systems.  They  entered 
upon  the  inquiry  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  meth- 
ods of  deaf-mute  education,  and  therefore  comparatively  free 
from  predilections.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Sanborn  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities^  Hon.  Tliomas  Talbot,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  a 
large  number  of  deaf-mutes  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  fa- 
vored the  governor's  recommendations;  Rev.  Collins  Stone, 
the  principal,  and  W.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  the  former  principal, 
of  the  asylum  at  Hartford,  Hon.  Oalvin  Day,  its  vice-president, 
and  Hon.  H.  A.  Stevens  of  Boston,  opposed  them. 

In  the  words  of  the  committee,  <^  The  advocates  of  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  State  sustain  the  (German  system  of  teach- 
ing by  articulation,  while  the  representatives  of  the  Hartford 
asylum  adhere  to  the  French  system  of  manual  signs  and 
finger-language."  There  is  a  ^^  radical  difference  of  opinion,  in 
regard  to  the  two  systems,  entertained  by  those  throughout  the 
world  who  are  most  versed  in  the  instruction  of  mutes  " ;  and 
this  will  appear  from  a  short  review  of  the  arguments  annexed 
to  their  report.  "  The  views  of  these  gentlemen'  (Dr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Sanborn,  and  Mr.  Hubbard),"  said  Mr.  Stone,  ^^are  right 
in  the  teeth  of  the  experience  of  all  practical  teachers.  Every 
experiment  that  has  been  suggested  has  been  tried  and  failed, 
and  these  are  only  the  old  questions  over  again."  "  If  a  child 
has  lost  his  articulation  entirely,  and  cannot  hear  at  all,  we 
hold  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  teaching  him  tlian  by  trying 
to  teach  him  to  talk."  **  Their  recovery  of  articulation  costs 
more  than  it  is  worth."  "  We  do  not  give  specific  instruction 
in  articulation;  we  consider  it  very  much  more  efficient  to 
throw  our  pupils  on  their  articulation  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  the  teacher  and  the  family.  There  was  formerly  a  special 
instructor  for  these  children,  now  there  is  none."  "  Where 
articulation  is  the  method  of  instruction,  religious  worship  is 
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otterlj  impossible ;  I  do  not  saj  religious  tndruditm  is  impos- 
sible, bat  religious  worship  is  out  of  the  questioo.     Tlie  world 
has  nerer  seen  an  instance  where  a  person  could  stand  op  and 
Bpeak  to  thirtj  or  forty  deaf-mutes  so  that  thej  would  under- 
stand him.     It  is  utterlj  out  of  the  question."     Mr.  Turner 
^id,  ^^  The  attempt  to  teach  articulation  has  nerer  been  a  part 
of  the  regular  system  of  instruction,  and  I  hope  never  will 
Ijc,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  a  comparatively  useless 
branch."    "  We  employed  an  especial  teacher  from  eight  to 
ten  years,  and  prosecuted  the  work  the  whole  of  that  time." 
«*  We  never  got  them  to  speak  oflf  sentences."    "  We  came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  following  that  courea  for  some  ten  years, 
that  with  the  exception  of  these  semi-mutes,  who  could  speak 
pretty  well  when  they  came  to  us,  our  efforts  accomplished 
very  little."  ♦  Dr.  Howe,  in  behalf  of  the  "  Board  of  Charities," 
urged  ^^  the  entire  abolition  of  the  practice  of  expatriation,  and 
called  for  the  home  education  of  our  mutes,  saying  nothing  at 
all  about  the  system  by  which  they  were  to  be  taught."    "  Mr. 
Hubbard  asked  for  a  charter  for  the  establishing  of  one  or  more 
schools,  where  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  and  those  congenital 
deaf-mute  children  whose  parents  may  desire  to  attempt  their 
instruction  in  articulation  may  be  taught,"  and  where  ^'  the 
education  of  the  deaf  might  be  commenced  at  an  earlier  age 
and  continued  a  longer  period  than  at  Hartford,"  and  also  for 
an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  school. 

The  deaf-mutes  of  Boston  and  vicinity  were  present  at  every 
hearing,  and  passed  resolutions  at  the  meeting  of  their  associa- 
tion, which  were  read  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  urging  the  early  edu- 

•  In  the  Kports  of  the  American  Asylum  for  1866,  the  principal  sajt :  "  The 
question  legu^ng  the  best  system  of  deaf-mate  education  refers  solely  to  those 
who  are  congenitally  deaf,  and  to  those  who,  having  lost  their  hearing  before  they 
learned  to  speak,  are  now  nnable  to  distinguish  by  the  ear  articulate  sounds ;  these 
two  classes  include  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  number  who  are  brought  to  the 
asylum.  The  oljections  to  teaching  articulation  are  inherent  in  the  system,  and 
inseparable  from  it"  "  We  hare  no  idea  that  under  any  circumstances  the  people 
of  New  England  or  Massachusetts  will  allow  their  deaf-mutes  to  receire  only  the 
imperfect  education  that  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  articulation." 
Theee  are  not  the  States  to  go  backwards  to  the  dark  ages." 
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cation  of  the  deaf,  and  within  the  State.  The  committee  of 
the  Legislature  recommended  the  passage  of  two  bills,  which 
\hey  reported.    Tliese  provided, — 

1.  For  the  incorporation  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at 

Northampton. 

2.  For  primary  instruction  of  younger  pupils  than  are  now 

received  at  the  American  Asylum. 
8.  For  a  longer  term  of  instruction  than  has  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  pupils  aided  by  the  State. 

4.  For  an  additional  appropriation  to  enable  the  governor 

to  answer  tlie  existing  applications  of  pupils  requiring 
State  aid. 

5.  For  the  supervision  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  all  deaf- 

mute  pupils  aided  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  ably  advocated  by  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that  the  two 
bills  were  passed.* 

Thus  was  the  Clai'ke  Institution  incorporated.  Its  corpora- 
tors at  the  time  of  its  organization  were  not  pledged  to  any 
system  of  instruction,  and  the  majority  of  them  had  no  decided 
opinion  npon  the  subject ;  but  at  the  first  meeting  the  ques- 
tion was  practically  decided  by  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  School  Committee,  which  recommended,  among  otlier 

*  The  teachers  of  the  New  York  Institation  were  not  present  at  this  discnssion, 
bat  thej  entertained  similar  Tiews  npon  this  sabject,  as  appears  bj  an  extract  from 
their  Report  for  1866,  on  the  "exaggerated  reports"  in  regard  to  " articulation." 
Thej  saj :  "  It  is  in  rain  that,  as  each  new  story  of  marvels  of  this  kind  is  started, 
competent  and  careful  observers  show  it  to  be  a  wild  exaggeration,  and  bring  irre- 
fngible  evidence  that  the  best  pupils  of  the  best  articulating  school  are  in  no  greater 
degree  restored  to  the  society  of  their  own  friends,  and  are  stOl  less  competent  to 
hold  intercourse  with  strangers,  than  oar  own  pupils  with  their  graceful  pant(K 
mime,  their  finger  alphabet,  and  their  slates."  In  their  Report  for  1867  thej  saj : 
"It  is  only  signs  that  can  in  any  measure  replace  to  the  deaf  what  speech  is  to  Uie 
hearing.  I  might  saj  that  thej  do  even  more ;  for,  superior,  in  one  respect,  to 
speech,  thej  are  in  a  great  measure  self-interpreting."  Mr.  Gillett,  of  the  Illinois 
Institution,  said,  at  a  convention  of  the  principal  deaf-mute  institutions  held  in 
186S,  that  before  visiting  the  Clarke  Institution,  his  prejudices  against  articulation 
"  were  strong,  and  mj  honest  convictions  were,  that  it  was  a  miserable  piece  of 
charlatanry,  and  I  have  not  hesitated  at  times  so  to  express  myself  on  this 
subject."  , 
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things,  **  tiiat  an  articulating  school,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Rogers,  be  established  at  Northampton.'' 

The  school  of  Miss  Rogers  was  remoYod  from  Chelmsford  to  * 
Northampton,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion.   The  basis  on  which  it  is  conducted  is  clearly  expressed 
in  its  First  Report:  — 

^^  There  are  various  classes  of  deaf-mutes  who  can  be  taught 
articulation.    These  are,  — 

"  A.  Those  who  lost  their  hearing  at  three  years  of.  age  and  up* 
wards,  after  thej  have  acquired  some  language  which  thej  retain. 

**  B.  Those  congeuitallj  deaf,  who  have  good  mental  ability  and  a 
capacity  for  learning  to  speak. 

''C.  Those  who  are  semi-deaf,  and  can  distinguish  articulate  sounds, 
but  not  readily  enough  to  attend  the  common  school  with  profit." 

Having  thus  shown  what  .was  the  opinion  of  our  deaf-mute 
teachers  ten  years  ago  in  regard  to  special  instruction  by  artic- 
ulation, we  now  quote  from  the  last  reports  of  several  institu- 
tions which  give  their  present  views. 

In  the  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  for  1875,  we  find 
that  two  teachers  of  articulation  are  employed  in  that  institu- 
tion, 29  pupils  are  taught,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  whole  school ; 
that  "  the  power  of  speech  which  is  soon  lost  by  disease  has 
been  improved  and  enlarged ;  and  in  sbme  cases  much  which 
had  been  forgotten  has  been  recalled  and  preserved,  and  the 
pupils  saved  from  becoming  absolutely  mute."  Reading  from 
the  lips  has  been  taught. 

In  the  New  York  Institution  the  ^^  department  of  articula- 
tion" comprises  49  pupils,  under  Professor  Jenkins,  and  89 
under  two  ladies,  or  one  in  six  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils. 
The  examiner,  in  the  last  report,  says:  ^'  The  extent  to  which 
the  almost  unintelligible  utterances  of  a  deaf  child  may  be  im- 
proved by  a  few  years  of  careful  training,  as  exemplified  in 
some  of  these  children,  I  could  hardly  have  credited,  except 
upon  the  evidence  of  my  own  ears ;  and  still  more  unexpected 
was  the  facility  with  which  they  took  words  literally  from  the 
lips  of  the  speaker."    Dr.  I.  Lewis  Feet,  the  principal  of  the 
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school)  has  dbvised  and  uses  ^^  a  course  of  language^essons '' 
or  "  a  graded  method  by  which  the  pupfl  during  the  first  year 
acquires  the  ability  to  attach  words  directly  to  objects  and 
actions";  and  if  Ihis  exercise  can  be  continued  until  he  has 
'*  become  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  language  without 
the  use  of  signs,  a  problem  will  hare  been  solved  which 
will  make  the  thorough  acquisition  of  alphabetic  discourse 
both  certain  and  easy."  ^^  After  the  pupil  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  the  words  which  he  uses,  there  will  be 
no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  positive  benefit,  in  introdu- 
cing signs." 

At  the  Illinois  Institution  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  articulation,  and  the  Report  for  1874  gives  the  testimony  of 
26  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  who  had  received 
such  instruction.  Six  of  these  pupils  were  bom  deaf,  and 
fourteen  lost  their  hearing  before  completing  their  fifth  year. 
Mr.  Gillett,  the  principal,  says :  ^^  I  must  admit  that  the  an- 
swers have  quite  surprised  me  with  the  amount  of  testimony 
that  they  give  in  favor  of  this  instruction.  I  expected  such 
testimony  in  some  cases,  but  not  so  much  in  general."  The 
following  answers  of  one  of  the  parents  are  an  example :  — 

CARRIE  HATHAWAY.  — Deafness  Congenital. 

Q.  Does  she  speak  orally  in  the  family !  A.  Tes ;  almost  entirely. 

Q.  If  so,  to  all  members  of  the  fiunily  1   A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  the  family  understand  her!    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  friends  who  occasionally  see  her  understand  her  utterances ! 
A.  Nearly  all 

Q.  Do  they  understand  her  readily,  or  does  she  have  to  repeat 
her  utterances !  A.  Some  words  and  to  some  persons  she  has  to 
repeat 

Q.  How  much  does  she  use  speech  1  A.  Almost  entirely  at  home, 
and  with  any  one  else  who  speaks  to  her. 

Q,  Among  strangers!    A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  strangers  understand  her  1    A.  Some  do,  not  all. 

Q.  Does  she  like  to  use  oral  language  1  A.  Yes;  with  speaking 
people ;  not  with  semi-mutes. 
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Q.  Does  she  use  it  of  her  own  aooord,  or  do  you  find  it  neceaaarj 
to  urge  her  to  do  it  t    A.  Of  her  own  accord. 

Q.  Do  anj  persons  enjoy  to  hear  her  speak  1    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  any  persons  dislike  to  hear  her  speak?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  does  she  understand  of  a  conversation  from  the 
motions  of  lips  or  other  organs  of  speech  1  A,  She  can  understand 
her  mother's  conversation  very  easily,  without  much  repetition. 

Q,  Can  she  imderstand  any  part  of  the  remarks  of  a  speaker, 
minister,  etc.!    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Does  she  understand  some  of  these  better  than  others! 
A,  Certainly,  for  some  use  their  lips  a  great  deal  more  than 
others.    Some  people  talk  without  moving  their  lips  but  a  little. 

Q,  Must  she  be  close  to  the  people  speaking  to  understand! 
A.  Close  enough  to  see  all  the  motions  of  the  lips. 

Q.  Must  she  be  nearly  in  front  of  them !    A,  Nearly  so. 

Q.  Does  she  observe  a  conversation  between  persons  not  directed 
to  her  with  interest!  A,  Yes;  in  railway-cars  she  has  watched 
people  talking,  and  told  us  what  they  were  conversing  about. 

Q,  How  much  of  such  conversation  does  she  understand !  A,  Be- 
tween ladies,  nearly  all. 

Q,  Have  your  neighbors  taken  any  notice  of  her  speech ;  what  do 
they  think  pf  it  1    A,  People  generally  think  it  wonderful. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  special  instruction  to 
her  already  1  A,  I  think  it  of  great  value,  next  thing  to  gidning  her 
hearing. 

Q,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  it  will  hereafter  be  to  her  ! 
A.  It  must  always  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

Q.  Are  you  glad,  or  do  you  regret,  that  she  has  been  trained  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading !  A,  I  am  very  glad  that  she  can  talk 
as  well  as  she  does. 

Q.  Have  any  parents  of  other  deaf-mutes  seen  her !  A,  Very 
many. 

Q.  Were  they  so  impressed  by  her  case  as  to  wish  their  own  chil- 
dren similarly  instructed !    A,  AIL 

Q.  Has  any  objection  to  this  been  suggested;  by  whom;  why! 
A,  None. 

Q,  Do  you  wish  her  instruction  in  articulation  continued !  u4.  Of 
course,  if  I  thought  she  would  improve  any. 

Q.  Any  other  points  pertaining  to  these  two  subjects  you  will 
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write  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  thankfully  received.  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  more.  Crenendly  speaking,  she 
understands  Teiy  well,  not  only  among  acquaintances,  but  strangers 
also  j  but,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  some  j^ople  use  their  lips  a 
great  deal  more  than  others.  Ordinarily  speaking,  she  understands 
nearly  everybody  whose  lips  she  can  see.  At  times  it  appears  to  be 
hard  work  for  her  to  speak,  and  then  she  makeva  disagreeable  noise; 
but  that  is  only  occasionally. 

A.  Hathaway. 


At  the  Illinois  Institution  they  purpose  extending  the  artic- 
ulation department,  and  forming  a  semi'tmUe  schooL 

Ina  Imost  all  the  other  old  institutions  special  instruction 
in  articulation  is  now  given  to  some  extent,  while  in  several 
schools  more  recently  established  all  the  instruction  is  by  artic- 
ulation. In  the  Clarke  Institution  with  60  pupils,  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  improved  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
with  92  pupils,  in  the  public  day-school  in  Boston  witli  68 
pupils,  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Whipple  at  Mystic,  Oonn.,  all  the 
instruction  is.  by  articulation. 

In  Massachusetts  and  in  several  other  States  provision  has 
been  made  by  law  for  the  education  of  deaf  children  between 
six  and  twelve  years  of  age.  •  In  New  York  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes  is  pi-ovided  by  the  State  free  of  all  expense,  and 
without  regard  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  family. 

At  the  Clarke  Institution  religious  worship  is  held  in  the 
chapel,  where  the  older  classes,  numbering  20  or  80,  meet  every 
morning.  A  passage  of  Scripture  is  read  and  explained  by  the 
teacher ;  questions  are  asked  and  answered,  to  ascertain  if  the 
meaning  of  the  texts  is  understood.  The  devotion  and  atten- 
tion at  these  exercises  has  been  very  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  been  present  at  them. 

On  Sunday  morning  service  is  held  for  the  older  pupils;  their 
interest  and  comprehension  are  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
not  unfrequenily  the  sermon  is  written  out  from  memory. 

Tlie  attainment  of  pupils  taught  by  articulation  is  shown  by 
tlie  compositions  of  the  graduating  class  annexed  to  this  Report; 
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thej  hare  not  been  oorrected,  nor  were  any  errors  pointed  out 
bj  the  teacher. 

If  we  compare  the  mstniction  given  to  the  deaf  in  1865  and 
in  1875)  we  find  that  whereas  in  1865  there  was  no  special  in- 
struction in  articulation,  and  onlj  one  in  twenty  to  whom  any 
such  instruction  was  given,  in  1875  special  instruction  is  g^ven 
in  the  old  schools  to  one  in  six  or  eight,*  and  to  all  the  pupils 
in  four  schools,  and  in  these  all  the  instruction  is  by  articula- 
tion. Tlien  it  was  thought  that  the  congenitally  deaf  could 
not  be  taught  to  speak,  now  they  are  very  often  taught ;  relig- 
ious worship  by  this  system,  which  was  regarded  as  impossible, 
is  regularly  held.  Then  six  years  was  the  limit  of  instruc- 
tion, now  ten  or  twelve;  and  the  education  of  deaf  chil- 
dren, which  was  then  delayed  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  is 
now  commenced  at  five  or  six ;  while  primary  departments 
have  been  organized  for  the  younger  children.  Various  causes 
have  contributed  to  produce  these  great  changes.  Principal 
among  them  was  undoubtedly  the  discussion  that  accompanied 
the  incorporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  the  success 
that  has  followed  upon  its  instruction.  Next  is  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  classed  as  semi-mutes ;  for- 
merly about  six  tenths  were  bom  deaf,  now  but  little  more 
than  one  third,  or  881  out  of  2,380  cases  reported  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Annals.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
loss  of  hearing  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  loss  of 
speech,  and  this  has  led  to  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  to  keep  their  articulation,  and  it  is 
much  more  frequently  retained. 

When  the  parents  of  deaf  children  hear  that  their  children 
mviy  he  taught  to  speak,  they  generally  desire  to  have  them 
t&nght  in  that  way,  and  this  desire  is  a  strong  inducement  to 
the  principals  of  schools  to  undertake  the  work. 

The  system  of  visible  speech  applied  to  teaching  the  deaf  to 
articulate  by  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell  has  aided  very  greatly 

*  One  handled  and  ninety-nine  pupils  supported  bj  Massschasets  are  ander 
Instruction;  108  are  tanght  bj  articalation,  91  at  the  Hartford  Asylnm  princi- 
pal/ bj  signs. 
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in  this  change,  and  his  system  is  now  regarded  in  some  of  the 
institutions  as  indispensable.  Professor  Bell  has  given  instruc- 
tion in  several  of  tlie  schools,  and  has  prepared  teachers  for 
others. 

The  early  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  have  led 
to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  scliolars  in  those 
States  since  1865 :  in  Massachusetts  from  111  to  199 ;  in 
New  York  from  400  to  about  650.  In  some  of  the  New 
England  States  the  number  has  actually  diminished ;  the  in- 
crease in  the  American  AFjlum  at  Hartford,  excluding  pupils 
from  Massachusetts,  is  from  164  to  179 ;  if  the  increase  had 
been  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population,  the  num- 
ber would  have  been  about  200 ;  or  if  the  other  New  England 
States  had  as  many  pupils  in  proportion  to  population  as  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  the  asylum  at  Hartford  would  have 
400  pupils,  or  808  exclusive  of  those  from  Massachusetts. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  system  of  instruction 
in  the  Clarke  Institution  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Glerman 
schools.  It  is  therefore  due  to  Miss  Rogers  to  say  that,  when 
our  school  was  started,  she  knew  only  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
the  deaf  were  taught  by  articulation.  She  visited  several 
European  schools  in  1871,  studied  the  methods  pursued,  and 
adopted  such  ideas  as  she  thought  of  yalue  to  our  Institution. 

Tlie  results  attained  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  as  shown  by 
the  graduating  class  in  July  last,  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  compositions  attached  to  this  Report  will 
show  the  command  of  language  and  power  of  thought ;  the 
drawings  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  showed  the  skill  of  the 
teachers  and  the  great  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  Those  present 
at  the  commencement  exercises,  who  heard  their  reading  of 
selections,  will  testify  to  the  distinctness  of  the  articulation, 
the  feeling  of  the  speakers,  and  great  excellence  of  the  exer- 
cises, while  their  general  proficiency  must  have  satisfied  every 
one  that  the  instruction  in  articulation  had  not  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other  study. 

The  corporators  of  the  CUtrke  Institution  have  felt  that  their 
a 
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work  was  to  a  considerable  extent  experimental,  and  LaTo 
therefore  extended  it  only  as  imperatiTe  demands  have  re- 
quired. The  buildings  we  occupy  were  designed  to  accommo- 
date 52,  but  for  several  years  the  number  of  pupils  has  ex- 
ceeded 60.  We  have  refused  admission  to  a  large  number  of 
applicants,  and  have  been  unable  to  admit  a  new  class  eyerjr 
year,  while  the  necessity  of  grading  the  school  has  required  as 
many  classes  and  teachers  as  would  be  needed  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  pupils.  The  complete  course  requires  ten 
years ;  if  only  10  were  admitted  every  year,  100  pupils  would 
fill  the  school.  According  to  the  census  of  the  deaf,  prepared 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  for  our  Sixth  and  Seventh  Annual  Reports, 
there  are  now  75  children  in  Massachusetts  who  are  not  under 
any  regular  instruction,  and  a  much  larger  number  in  the  other 
New  England  States.  In  all4  New  England  there  are  probably 
from  100  to  150  deaf-mute  children  who  can  be  taught  more 
advantageously  by  our  system  than  by  signs,  and  for  whose 
education  no  provision  is  made.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
establishing  a  school  in  another  part  of  the  State,  or  by  a 
primary  department  in  connection  with  our  own  school.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  to  a  large  school,  but  beliere 
that  these  would  apply  even  in  a  less  degree  to  this  Institution 
with  a  primary  department,  where  our  younger  pupils  could  be 
instructed  in  a  separate  building,  than  as  it  is  now  constituted. 
The  advantages  would  be  in  the  greater  economy  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  in  the  separation  of  the  older  and  younger 
children,  which  will  be  a  great  gain  to  both.  The  younger 
children  require  different  care  and  management  in  regard  to 
food,  hours,  etc.,  while  tlie  use  of  signs  necessary  in  the  early 
.  education  of  the  little  ones  encourages  their  use  among  the 
older  pupils,  which  otherwise  would  be  almost  entirely  pro- 
.  hibited.  Some  of  these  considerations  have  induced  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  New  York  Institution  to  establish  a  primary 
department,  and  the  principals  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  In- 
stitutions to  urge  the  necessity  in  those  States.  We  have 
ample  room  for  a  new  building  for  the  primary  department 
upon  our  grounds.  The  eost  would  be  from  $30,000  to  $35,000^ 
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and  a  contract  can  probably  be  made  at  the  present  time  at 
better  rates  than  in  years  to  come.  A  debt  of  935,000  \7as 
inonrred  by  the  corporators  in  the  erection  of  our  present 
building,  which  has  been  reduced  to  $6,500,  and  will  be  paid 
during  the  year  1876.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  corpo- 
rators that  tlie  funds  given  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Clarke  cannot 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  borrow  the  money  on  mortgage.  We 
tiiink  this  can  be  done  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  charge  to  the  State  can  be  somewhat 
reduced. 

The  surplus  receipts  above  ordinary  expenses  in  1874  were 
$12,241.80,  in  1875,  $11,102.81,  exclusive  of  $1,067.50  due 
for  tuition  for  that  year.  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenses 
of  a  school  with  100  pupils  will  be  substantially  as  follows: — 

The  annual  receipts  from  the  fund       •        .        .     $  18,000 
From  80  pupils,  at  $  225        ....  18,000 

From  20  pupils,  at  $  350 7,000 

$48,000 

The  average  receipts  for  each  pupil  in  1874  were  $260  ;  by 
this  estimate  they  are  $230. 

The  general  expenses  for  1878  average  $855  per  pupil; 
for  1874,  $  379  per  pupil ;  for  1875,  $  866  per  pupil. 

About  one  third  of  these  expenses  are  fixed,  and  do  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  pupils.  The  expenditure  of  the 
school  with  100  pupils  would  be  :  — 

For  60  pupils  at  present  rate,  $  366    ...     $  21,960 
For  40  pupils  at  reduced  rate,  $251       .        .  10,040 

$32,000 
Leaving  an  annual  surplus  of  $11,000. 

Mr.  Bardwell,  our  very  efficient  steward,  has  made  a  very 
careful  and  independent  estimate.  He  reports  that  the  an- 
nual current  expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  five  years 
have  been  $18,688  ;  average  number  in  the  house,  70  ;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils,  54;  average  cost  per  Jmpil,  $845. 
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One  hundred  pupils  would  require  85  employees,  and  the 
whole  number  would  be  135.  He  estimates  that,  after  the 
buildings  were  entirely  finished  and  furnished,  the  cost  of  run- 
ning would  be  from  $30,000  to  $31,000  a  year. 

We  would  return  our  thanks  to  Drs.  Fisk  and  Enowlton 
for  professional  services,  to  the  Connecticut  Biver,  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  New  Haven  and  Northampton  railroads,  for  car- 
rying members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares.  Also,  to 
the  publishers  of  the  ^^  Hampshire  Gazette,"  the  ^^  Northamp- 
ton Free  Press,"  "Northampton  Journal,"  the  "Christian 
Banner,"  "  Child  at  Home,"  «  Apples  of  Gold,"  "  The  Deaf- 
Mute  Journal,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Chronicle,"  "Deaf-Mute 
Pelican,"  "Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,"  "The  Index,"  "The  Good- 
son  Gazette,"  "  The  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,"  "  Our  Rec- 
ord," and  "  Dumb  Animals,"  for  the  gratuitous  contribution 
of  their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past  year. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  report  of  the  princi- 
pal, to  the  compositions  of  the  graduating  class,  the  financial 
statement,  the  list  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prescribed  daily  rou- 
tine published  herewith. 

For  the  Corporation, 

QARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  PresidmU, 
KoBTHAKPTOXf  October,  1875. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution  : 

GEKiiiEMEN:  According  to  custom,  the  following  Report  is 
sabmitted  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1875. 

No  new  class  was  received  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  as 
but  nine  vacancies  for  pupils  existed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
retain  these  for  pupils  who  should  present  themselves  for  ad- 
mission to  existing  classes.  Three  of  these  vacancies  were 
filled  by  the  following  pupils:  — 

Mary  A.  Leonard,  Athol  (nineteen  years  old),  deaf  at  thir- 
teen years. 

Ella  H.  Kelley,  Princeton  (eighteen  years  old),  congenitally 
deaf,  but  had  learned  to  talk  and  to  read  the  lips  at  home. 

Eugene  H.  Richardson,  Groton  (five  and  a  half  years  old), 
deaf  at  five  years,  retained  speech. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  sixty-two.  Of 
these  eighteen  were  semi-mutes,  some  of  whom  retained  very 
little  language,  —  scarcely  more  than  disconnected  words,  — 
while  half  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write  when  they 
entered  school.  Six  pupils  were  semi-deaf;  only  one,  however, 
could  use  connected  language  or  could  read.  The  other  five 
would  never  ha^jB  learned  to  talk  without  special  instruction 
in  articulation. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  as  at 
its  close  there  went  out  the  first  class  that  had  ever  graduated 
from  the  Institution,  —  a  class  of  six  pupils  who  had  completed 
our  High  Course. 

Two  years  since  a  plan  of  instruction  was  adopted,  consist^ 
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Zoplogj. 

Botany, 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy!. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

ancient  and 
modem. 
Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 
Political  Economy. 
Psychology. 

i  Object^ 
Drawing  <  Industrial,  and 

'  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


The  younger  classes  during  the  year  have  devoted  from  one 
to  two  hours  daily  to  articulation  and  voice-culture,  the  older 
classes  an  hour,  while  with  the  High  Class  a  portion  of  this 
time  has  been  spent  in  elocutionary  exercises.  The  articula- 
tion has  been  taught  by  means  of  "  Visible  Speech,"  which 
still  proves  to  be  an  invaluable  aid. 

The  Seventh  Class  has  consisted  of  George  De  Laite,  Mat- 
thew Cheevers,  Adella  Pomeroy,  Margaret  Benson,  Edith 
Houghton,  Alice  Upham,  William  McDonald,  John  Roberts, 
Harry  Allen,  George  Lord,  Erwin  Loomer,  and  Walter  Hilts. 
The  last  named,  a  day  pupil,  has  been  out  the  last  half  of  the 
year  through  sickness. 

An  hour  and  a  half  daily  have  been  given  to  "Visible 
Speech."  In  inflection,  they  have  more  power  as  a  class  than 
the  previous  class  had  when  under  instruction  the  same  length 
of  time,  but,  unlike  that,  there  are  no  individuals  showing 
marked  proficiency  therein. 

The  class  has  had  practice  in  numbers,  in  writing  descrip- 
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lion  of  pictures,  and  in  answering  questions.    Tliey  have  con- 
tinued some  of  the  Kindergarten  exercises  of  last  year. 

The  Sixth  Class  has  consisted  of  Nellie  Tucker,  promoted 
from  the  Seventh  Class,  Anna  Gates,  Emma  Russell,  Julia  and 
John  Eenney,  Thomas  Sheahan,  and  Lyman  Perley. 

This  class  entered  three  years  since.  During  this  time, 
their  articulation  and  general  development  have  been  carried 
on  separately,  and  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  talk,  until 
recently,  to  some  extent  at  table  and  in  a  single  recitation. 
The  *'  Visible-Speech  "  symbols  have  been  translated  into  the 
English  characters,  and  the  class  are  now  reading,  with  inflec- 
tion and  emphasis,  the  little  stories  in  Monroe's  First  Reader. 
Next  year  they  will  be  encouraged  to  talk  constantly,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  tiieir  recitations  will  be  tlirough  speech  and 
lip-reading.  It  cannot  yet  be  decided  whether  it  will  always 
be  well  to  keep  pupils  so  long  from  using  speech  in  communi- 
cating with  others. 

They  have  had  exercises  in  numbers,  description  of  pictures, 
writing  a  journal,  and  asking  and  answering  questions.  Tiiej 
have  had  preparatory  lessons  in  geography. 

The  Fifth  Class  has  consisted  of  Edith  Shepherd,  Etta  Lin- 
coln, Carlton  Underwood,  George  Zimmer,  and  Eugene  Rich- 
ardson. These  children,  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age, 
becoming  deaf  recently,  and  retaining  speech  to  some  extent, 
could  not  well  receive  instruction  with  those  pupils  not  yet 
allowed  to  talk.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  much  longer 
need  to  form  a  distinct  class.  They  had  practice  in  reading 
little  stories,  forming  sentences  on  given  words,  and  in  writing 
a  description  of  pictures  with  a  teacher's  aid. 

The  Fourth  Class  has  consisted  of  Mary  Burton,  Fanny 
Roby,  Kittie  Minor,  Mary  Andrews,  Alice  Forbes,  Helena 
Merchant,  Etta  Morse,  Ella  Kelley,  Harry  Ward,  Willie 
M  Linger,  AUie  Ellsworth,  and  Jacob  Kleinhans. 

They  have  studied  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography, 
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using  Corneirs  Primarj,  have  continued  lessons  in  elementary 
physiology,  and  subjects  treated  in  Brown's  Manual  of  Com- 
merce.   They  have  finished  reading  The  Easy  Book  for  Little 
Children,  and  have  taken  Franklin's  Second  Reader. 
In  Sunday  school  they  have  had  the  Miracles  of  Christ. 

The  Third  Class,  comprising  Josie  Ward,  Alfred  Kirwin, 
Cteorge  Bradley,  Daniel  Nichols,  and  Harry  Jordan,  have  studied 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  using  Guyot's  Elementary,  and  a  primary  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  They  have  completed  Manual  of 
Commerce,  have  read  in  Monroe's  Second  Reader,  reproducing 
the  lessons  afterward.  They  have  had  exercises  in  composi- 
tion twice  a  week.  In  Sabbatii  school  they  have  had  Incidents 
in  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Tlie  Second  Class  has  numbered  ten  pupils :  Edna  Howes, 
Bertha  Howes,  Mary  Leonard,  Frank  Aiken,  Joseph  Baker, 
George  Holland,  John  French,  Horace  Jacobs,  Walter  Morse, 
and  George  Sawyer.  Their  studies  during  tiie  year  have  been 
Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  history,  geography,  botany, 
physical  geogi*aphy,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  composition ;  and 
in  Sabbath  school,  Old  Testament  history. 

Tlie  second  division  of  this  class,  consisting  of  Ella  Lowle, 
Emma  Whittier,  Arthur  Keith,  and  Frank  Bowers,  received 
Honorable  Discharges  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  had  not 
completed  the  common  course  of  study. 

HIGH  CLASS. 

As  our  last  year's  First  Class  corresponded  to  the  High 
Class  of  other  institutions,  it  was  thought  better  that  it  should 
assume  that  name.  The  past  year  tlie  class  has  consisted  of 
six  pupils,  Isabel  E.  Porter,  Josephine  M.  Ware,  Emma  F. 
Macomber,  Alice  M.  Field,  Hubert  S.  Titcomb,  and  Robert  M. 
Riddle,  who  have  been  members  of  the  Institution  from  two  to 
eight  years.    Those^  who  have  been  here  the  shorter  period 
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have,  bj  extra  studj,  prepared  themselyes  for  ezamiuation  in . 
the  studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class,  so  that  all  have 
completed  the  High  Course  of  Study. 

Tiieir  graduation  took  place  ou  the  momiog  of  July  18. 
The  following  was  the 

ORDER  OP  EXERCISES. 

Prayer Prof.  J.  H.  Seblts. 

Opcniug  Remarks President  G.  G.  Hubbabd. 

Salutatory       Josephine  M.  Ware. 

Kcading  — Selection— "Clariber'  .     .  "  " 

Essay Hubert  S.  Titooicb. 

Oral  Recitation  in  English  Literature  — 

Essay Emma  F.  Maoomber. 

Reading  -  Selection-"  The  Keeping  )  ^^^^^  g  ^^^^ 

of  the  Bridge" i 

Essay Robert  M.  Riddle. 

Essay Isabel  K  Porter. 

Reading-Selection  -  "Malibran  and  i  ^^^^  p  Macomber. 

the  Young  Musician  "       ...  J 

Essay Josephine  M.  Ware. 

Reading  —  Selection —"  The   Old     )  .  ,,  „ 

Sergeant" /  Alice  M.  Field. 

Essay  with  Valedictory        **  " 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  the  Principal. 
Repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  SchooL 

The  essays  for  the  day,  which  are  here  appended,  were 
written  without  suggestion,  and  stand  uncorrected. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 


APPENDIX. 


ESSAYS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


A  SALUTATORY. 

As  we  gather  here  to-day,  at  the  close  of  several  years  of  study  and 
work,  we  are  most  happy  to  welcome  so  many  of  our  friends  among 
us ;  and  thank  you  for  .the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  our  school, 
which  brings  you  here.  Although  we  have  accomplished  so  little; 
compared  with  all  there  is  to  be  gained,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
you  that  our  kind  teachers  have  not  labored  altogether  vainly,  for  our 
good.  We  are  truly  very  glad  to  lay  aside  our  books  for  the  present ; 
but  I  think  that  we  have  all  learned ;  since  we  have  been  members  of 
this  family,  to  have  a  stronger  desire,  than  ever  before,  to  continue 
our  work.  The  many  advantages  which  we  have  had  here,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  had  elsewhere ;  I 
think  we  can  never  fully  realize  until  we  pass  out  into  the  world  and 
meet  with  those  who ;  afflicted  as  we  are ;  have  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunities  which  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal.  If  we  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  in  the  few  exercises  of  the  morning,  cast  not  the 
blame  upon  those  who  have  labored  patiently  all  these  years  for  our 
good ;  but  upon  us,  who,  have  neglected  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which,  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  our  kind  benefactor ;  Mr.  Clarke ; 
to  place  before  us. 

JOSEPHINE  M.  WARE. 
July  10th  1S75. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TOADSTOOL 

I,  being  a  toadstool,  was  bom  in  a  garden  of  flower  plants.  Every 
day  when  tV.e  plants  were  watered,  I  was  watered  top.  I  live^  under 
the  geranium  plant  and  toiled  all  the  days  long. 

There  was  no  one  beside  me,  but  the  flower  plants,  and  above  the 
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sky,  which  when  the  twilight  draws  up  the  curtaiD^  pins  it  with 
stars.  They  all  said  my  head  was  too  large  for  the  proportion  of  the 
rest  of  my  body  and  would  laugh  at  me. 

But  the  geranium  plant  was  so  kind  to  me  that  it  let  me  live  with 
her,  and  would  very  often  tell  me  of  things  that  were  going  on, 
though  I  was  too  small  to  overlook  the  tall  plants  and  find  the  news 
out  myself. 

One  time  I  heard  that  a  giant  twenty  hundred  thousand  times 
taller  than  I  was,  was  coming  in  the  garden  to  destroy  all  the  things 
there  that  were  useless,  where  nothing  but  flower  plants  were  to  grow. 
I  became  alarmed  for  I  know  that  I  was  useless,  and  was  good  for 
nothing.  In  a  few  moments  after  I  heard  that  the  giant  was  coming, 
a  queer  animal,  which  was  commonly  called  by  giants  a  cat,  came  and 
laid  down  beside  me  for  want  of  shade  after  being  out  in  the  hot  sun 
a  long  time,  not  knowing  that  I  was  there  when  it  came;  but  at 
length  it  saw  me  and  thought  I  was  one  of  the  strange  looking 
animals  that  ever  lived  under  the  sun  ! 

While  we  were  conversing,  I  began  to  stoop  down  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The  cat  suddenly  asked  me  as  quickly  as  it  noticed  me, 
"What  ails  you,  you  look  so  ill  and  ready  to  stoop  down!"  I 
replied,  "  a  giant  is  coming  to  destroy  me  because  I  am  useless,  he 
does  not  want  me  here  among  his  plants."  "  Very  well,  why  don't 
you  try  and  escape,  that  thing  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones  that  will  save  your  life  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  away,  pray  do  please  help  me  in 
some  way." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  cat,  "  if  you  will  tell  me  how  came  you  to  be  here 
in  so  dangerous  a  place  as  this." 

While  I  was  whispering  the  story,  the  giant  passed  on  by  us,  hard 
of  hearing  and  without  knowing  it  marched  ofif  and  never  returned 
again  that  night 

I  was  very  glad  that  the  giant  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  for 
if  he  did,  he  would  have  killed  me  in  a  moment  that  he  saw  me.  I 
thanked  the  cat  for  saving  me,  and  before  it  went  away,  it  told  me 
to  be  very  careful  the  next  time  I  happen  to  be  in  danger. 

I  kept  watching  for  a  long  time  until  I  was  tired  of  it  and  gave  it 
all  up. 

(Isn't  it  a  wonder  that  I  had  eyes  and  earsi) 

All  things  went  on  very  nicely  that  night  and  when  daybreak  camoi 
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I  hoped  that  nothing  of  any  harm  would  happen  that  day.  Many 
long  hours  had  elapsed  afler  the  sun  rose,  before  another  giant  camei 
who  was  somewhat  dififerent  from  the  one  that  came  yesterday  and 
was  not  so  tall  as  he  was,  and  was  running  after  a  toad  that  did 
nothing  but  trying  to  save  its  life  in  hopping  and  hopping  with  all 
its  might. 

The  poor  creature  was  poked  with  a  stick,  that  which  I  could  not 
use  because  I  had  nothing  to  hold  it  in. 

I  ouly  had  a  huge  head  with  a  red  cap  on  the  top  to  keep  my 
head  from  the  sun  burning  it  Under  my  head  I  had  a  kind  of  a 
fringe  which  resembled  a  collar,  and  a  neck,  which  giants  would  call 
a  'stripe,'  my  feet  stuck  to  the  ground  so  that  I  could  hardly 
move.  The  toad,  when  she  saw  me,  approached  and  stopped  beside 
me  and  then  looked  at  me  for  a  while  and  said  to  itself,  "  Why,  you 
are  the  strauger  animal  I  ever  saw;  can  you  speak T'  The  little 
giant  stopped  too,  and  said  to  the  toad,  "  Who  is  that  1  ^  and  then 
looked  at  me  wondering  whether  or  not  I  was  poison. 

She  longed  to  take  me  to  her  brother,  who  knew  about  the  things 
aa  well  as  she  did.  When  the  plants  saw  her  looking  at  me,  they 
b^an  laughiug  and  then  she  was  tempted  and  followed  their 
examples  and  laughed  too.  She  straightwoy  pulled  me  up  not  caring 
if  I  was  hurt,  when  she  found  her  brother  hoeing  in  the  cornfield, 
she  asked  him  if  I  was  poison. 

"  No,  where  did  you  find  that  1 " 

"  Under  the  geranium  plant  beside  the  snowball  bush." 

He  said,  *'  WeU,  how  came  you  to  find  it  there  1  I  did  not  see  it 
yesterday  when  I  went  to  the  garden,  I  think  it  could  not  have 
come  from  there,  you  found  it  under  the  oak  tree,  near  the  pond, 
it  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  toadstool,  please  do  throw  it  away, 
nobody  wants  it,"  he  turns  his  head  away  and  went  on  with  his 
work,  and  he  said  again,  '*  oh !  I  remember  that  I  saw  the  cat  in  the 
same  place  where  you  found  this,  probably  the  cat  was  in  the  way 
so  that  I  coul(^  not  see  it." 

As  soon  as  I  thought  the  big  giant  was  through  all  he  wanted  to 
say,  then  I  asked  **  why  do  you  talk  so  unkind  of  me,  I  have  done 
neither  of  you  any  harm,  please  do  put  mo  back  from  where  I 
came!" 

The  giant,  when  ho  spoke  again,  was  quite  angry  because  he  knew 
I  had  deceived  him,  he  took  me  and  threw  me  away  as  far  as  to 
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the  road  over  the  stone  wall,  in  the  place  where  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages and  carts  that  come  and  go  by  could  roll  over  me.  I  was  so 
badlj  bruised  that  I  could  not  to  do  anything  but  to  lay  there  and 
say  no  more  to  the  world,  for  I  thought  it  unkind. 

ISABEL.  E.  PORTER 

July  9th  1875 

THE  EARTH. 

This  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  things  which  are  stored  up  in  the 
earth,  and  also  of  its  structure,  and  former  condition.  You  all  know 
'  I  suppose,  that  when  countries  have  more  grain  than  they  can  con- 
veniently consume  before  the  next  harvest  season,  they  store  it  up  in 
laige  buildings,  called  storehouses.  The  earth  is  made  nearly  on  the 
same  principle,  only  on  a  vastly  laiger  scale;  in  it  are  all  things 
necissary  for  the  wants  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man,  a  few 
of  which  are,  metals,  plants,  fruits  and  grains,  Vast  quantities  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  coal,  sands  of  different  kinds,  some  of  which 
serve  to  make  glass,  others  to  make  cement,  to  hold  the  bricks  of  our 
houses  together ;  Sandstone,  granite  and  marble,  to  build  our  houses 
and  make  statues  and  monuments ;  And  above  all,  the  nourishment 
of  plants  for  without  this  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  form  of  life 
to  thrive,  being  connected  in  some  way  to  all  forms  of  life.  Herbiv- 
orous animals  take  their  food  directly  from  the  plants,  the  carnivo- 
rous animals  prey  upon  the  herbivorous  and  so  get  the  nourishment 
they  have  obtained  from  the  plants,  already  prepared  or  nearly  so. 
It  was  the  will  of  God  that  all  minerals  should  not  be  discovered  at 
once,  but  only  as  they  were  needed.  For  instance,  ores  of  metals 
have  for  thousands  of  years,  lain  on  the  surface,  protruding  from  it 
or  have  been  met  with  in  digging  by  the  ancients,  but  were  thrown 
aside  by  them,  because  they  knew  not  their  value,  and  took  no  pains 
for  the  extrication  of  the  metals.  In  this  state  they  were  left  till 
futtirc  ages  found  them  and  their  value,  and  made  good  use  of  it. 
The  tiumerous  and  various  things  found  in  the  earth  «hows  that  the 
kind  Creator  had  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  future  ages,  and  when  he 
made  the  earth  he  made  provision  to  meet  them.  But  was  the  earth 
always  as  it  is  now  t 

Certainly  not.  Changes  have  been  following  each  other  on  the 
grand<^3t  scale  continually,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegitable  king- 
doms.    At  6rst  the  earth  was  covered  with  water,  and  remained  in 
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the  state  for  ages ;  then  the  land  began  to  form  under  the  water, 
partly  by  means  of  coral  insects,  who  built  their  coral  dwellings,  in 
time  these  were  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  deposited 
as  a  sediment,  the  consolidation  of  which  formed  limestone.  Also  by 
means  of  minute  mollusks  and  diatoms  (a  vegitable).  Limestone  was 
formed  from  the  mollusks  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  from  coral,  and 
quartz,  from  the  diatoms.  This  quartz,  in  time,  was  also  worn  away 
again  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  deposited  as  a  sediment,  as  in 
limestone.  After  going  through  many  changes  it  became  what  it  is 
now.  (The  diatoms  are  used  for  food  in  Tuscany.)  During  these 
changes  it  sometimes  became  mixed  with  other  substances,  Thus 
granite  is  a  composition  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica  and  sometimes 
hornblende.  From  this  time  the  land  began  to  appear  above  the 
water ;  Animals  were  unknown  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  breathe  the  atmosphere,  which  was  then  ladened  with  dense 
vapors  of  the  various  metals  and  gasses,  which  were  rising  from  other 
substances  in  the  earth.  Another  reason  may  be  because  extensive 
upheavals  were  taking  place  continually,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth 
was  consequently  very  unsteady.  The  land  at  this  time,  was  not 
much  more  than  an  immense  swamp,  of  course  land  animals  could 
not  get  along  in  it,  and  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  sea-weeds  and 
mosses.  In  time  the  air  became  purer ;  then  we  find  life  beginning 
to'  appear.  First  we  find  mollusks  and  radiates,  then  sea  weeds, 
sometime  after  this  trees  and  ferns  make  their  appearance,  the  last 
feeding  mostly  on  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  grew  surprisingly 
fast  and  to  an  immense  height,  and  size;  In  time  these  decayed,  fell 
and  were  covered  with  soil  <fec  and  as  this  increased  in  thickness, 
the  pressure  of  the  soil  and  layers  of  decayed  vegitable  matter  above 
and  also  the  heat,  transformed  this  carbon,  into  a  hard  substance, 
known  to  commerce  under  the  name  of  coal.  After  this,  when  the 
land  had  become  steadier  and  dryer,  large  reptiles  inhabited  it,  many 
of  them  being  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long.  Next  we  find  mammals 
wandering  through  the  forests,  feeding  on  the  trees  and  smaller  ani- 
mals. They  were  monsters  in  size  and  strength.  The  then  animals 
of  the  elephant  family  might  *have  taken  the  place  of  parent  to  those 
now  inhabiting  the  earth.  For  instance,  the  mastodom,  an  animal  of 
the  elephant  family,  many  of  which  were  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long 
and  had  tusks,  some  of  them  measuring  fourteen  feet.  The  mam- 
oih  may  also  be  mentioned.     The  earth  during   this  time   has 
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W^llml  iK^arly  the  same  form  it  has  now.    After  this  foDowa  a  long 

i»lMir,  wiieu  M  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  was  covered  with 

ini^^  tturt  ic«.     Great  glaciers  which  came  from  the  north  brought 

4^>wii  iiiiiti,  ijmvel  and  boulders   and  deposited  them  m  the  lower 

imrt   of  tho  land.     These  depoaiU  become  fin«-  as  you  go  farther 

«iutt,.     It  \n  aow  thought  by  some  geologists,  that  this  snow  and  ice 

oamo  on  tvuiaeuly,  before  some  of  the  heavier  animals  could  flee,  and 

MIW  oimicqucutly  overhelmed  and  hurried  in  it.     The  cazt^ases  of 

rnnuy  iimmotUs,  have  been  found  in  the  ice  of  the  more  northern 

Ciiunlrl..*,  mmi,  of  them  entirely  preserved.     In  the  isUnds  north  of 

SilH^rifi,  tlm  tasks  of  these   mamoths  are  washed  ashore  in  such 

HimiititieB,  th.it  it  becomes  a  profitable  article  of  commerce.     This 

winter  vriu*  loUowed  by  a  climate  something  like  the  one  now  abound- 

Ing,  iiUhoirgh  somewhat  warmer.     It  is  about  this  time  that  man 

r^aohod  h  H  perfection.     It  is  believed  by  some  that  man  U  merely 

an  mmm\  ilevoloped  to  higher  life,  and  it  is  probate  he  knew  litUe 

TOoro  than  to  make  tooU  and  catch  animals  for  food.     From  the 

wmami,  geologiste  have  been  able  to  trace  to  some  extent  the  progess 

of  man 
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A  WEEK  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

**  The  h«art  of  the  great  ocean 
Sends  a  thrilling  pnhe  throngh  me  ** 

Ai  otto  sultry  evening  in  August,  found  me  settled,  in  pleasant  and 
cool  nptirlnients  iu  Cliff  Hotel,  I  imagined  that  I  knew  just  the  feel- 
ing with   which    Longfellow   wrote  those  words.     Overcome   with 
fiitigoo  of  my  journey  and  the  heat,  I   sank  down  into  an  easy 
chm    by  my  window,  which   opened   toward   the  sea.     A  gentle 
l)tx'uftti  1  ame  up  from  the  ocean  cool  and  refreshing ;  the  moon  had 
niiMk^  itH  Appearance  above  the  water  some  little  time  before;  and  the 
tid*!  wiitt  ilowly  rolling  in,  making  a  very  pledsant  picture.     I  sat 
lui^Viug  »ut  upon  this  beautiflil  scene  until  the  tide  came  in  and 
begAU  tu  ohb,     I  then  rose  and  went  below,  where  I  foimd  my  friends 
Wi\itUi4£  fi^r  mo  and  we  strolled  out  on  the  beach  where  we  remiuned 
fur  eornti  tlme«     Befbrs  wo  returned  to  the  house  we  had  planned  to 
go  m%  ftir  a  row,  boforo  breakfast  every  pleasant  morning,  while  we 
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remained  there.  I  should  here  say,  that  by  we  1  mean  our  partj 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leland  and  daughter ;  Mrs.  Anthony ; 
Mr.  Raymond ;  Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself.  Mrs.  Leland  was  one  of 
those  beautiful,  motherly  ladies,  whom  we  styled,  "  the  mother  of  the 
family  **  But  I  think  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
more  striking  contrast  between  mother  and  daughter  than  there  was 
between  Mrs.  Leland  and  Gertrude.  There  was  a  strong  resemblance 
in  their  faces,  nor  did  Gertie  lack  any  of  the  refinement  which  one 
would  at  once  observe  about  her  mother.  But  she  was  so  high 
spirited  and  thoughtless.  She  seldom  thought  a  second  time  before 
she  said  or  did  a  thing.  Mrs.  Anthony  was  a  pleasant  little  lady,  but 
an  invalid ;  therefore  it  was  often  impossible  for  her  to  join  our 
pleasant  excursions.  Mr.  Leland  was  very  indulgent  and  was  always 
trying  to  find  something  new,  to  interest  us  young  people ;  and  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  so  doing,  would  stand  by,  quietly  watching  our 
enjoyment  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  very  lively  and 
agreeable  companions.  The  following  morning  it  was  clear  and 
bright  and  when  I  went  to  the  parlor,  about  six  o*clock,  I  found  Mr. 
Raymond,  Mr  Hamilton  and  Miss  Leland  waiting  for  me.  It  was 
past  eight  o'clock  when  we  returned  and  we  were  quite  ready  for  our 
breakfast,  as  soon  as  we  could  prepare  ourselves  for  it.  We  had  en- 
joyed the  morning  so  well  that  we  were  even  more  desirous  to  carry 
out  our  plan  of  the  evening  before  in  regard  to  a  similar  exercise 
each  morning.  The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  when  the  tide  was 
low,  some  one  proposed  that  we  should  obtain  some  horses  and  take 
a  ride  on  the  beach.  We  at  once  went  up  stairs  for  our  riding  habits 
and  when  we  came  down  the  horses  were  at  the  door  and  we  started. 

It  was  agreeably  cool  and  the  beach  was  so  moist  as  to  prevent  its 
being  unpleasantly  dusty.  I  think  that  that  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  afternoons  that  we  enjoyed  while  at  the  place.  On  Thursday 
morning  after  we  had  taken  our  row  and  returned  to  the  house  and 
lingered,  over  our  breakfast,  some  time,  trying  to  decide  how  to  pass 
the  day,  Mr.  Leland  spoke  of  our  going  a  short  distance  north,  where 
we  should  find  a  great  variety  of  sea  weeds  and  shells. 

Accordingly  we  prepared  for  the  trip  and  started  off  with  pros- 
pects, of  a  very  pleasant  day  before  us.  We  had  as  pleasant  a  time 
as  we  had  anticipated  and  returned  home  shortly  before  sunset 

In  the  evening  we  went  out  and  watched  the  tide  come  in  and  ebb. 
When  it  was  high  tide,  we  sat  and  watched  the  swells.    As  we  sat 
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there  Mrs  Anthony  spoke  of  each  of  us  trying  to  recall  some  €i  the 
beautiful  expressions  we  had  read,  on  the  subject  of  swells.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  quotations  made  was  one  g^Ten  by 
Miss  Leland,  it  was  this; — 

''A  plain,  broad  enough  for  the  nayies  of  the  world  to  ride  at 
lai^e,  heaves  iip  evenly  and  steadily,  as  if  it  would  lie  against  the 
sky,  rests  a  moment  spell-bound  in  its  place,  and  falls  again  as  far  — 
the  respiration  of  a  sleeping  child  not  more  regular  and  full  of  slum- 
ber." It  was  so  calm  and  peaceful  that  it  hardly  seemed  possible 
that  there  could  ever  be  such  a  storm  there,  as  was  raging  before 
night  fall  the  next  day.  However  I  think  I  did  not  enjoy  this 
quiet,  peaceful  beauty  as  I  did  the  wild,  grand  scene  during  the  storm. 

The  afternoon  had  been  very  pleasant.  But  at  length  there  ap- 
peared a  small  cloud,  just  above  the  horizon.  It  steadily  grew  larger 
and  darker  until  shortly  before  sunset  the  whole  heavens  were  over- 
cast with  thick  black  clouds.  Fierce  flashes  of  lightening  shot  through 
the  sky,  followed  by  crash  after  crash  of  heavy  thunder.  The  break- 
ers dashed  upon  the  beach  and  filled  the  air  with  white  spray,  the 
waves  came  up  against  the  foot  of  the  rocks  and  breaking  dashed 
water  and  foam  far  above  their  summits.  It  was  so  grand  and  won- 
derful that  I  thought  I  should  never  tire  of  watching  it  and  really 
felt  sorry  when  it  began  to  die  away. 

The  last  day  of  our  stay  came  and  we  went  out  that  morning  on  a 
pleasure  steamer  and  while  out  we  met  an  in-bound  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr  Leland's 

He  invited  us  to  go  on  board,  and  as  there  was  only  Mr  &  Miss 

Leland  beside  myself,  of  our  party,  we  accepted  the  invitation.    After 

a  time  Miss  Leland  told  Captain  Davis  that  she  was  going  to  sing,  as 

she  should  if  she  had  been  with  him  during  the  voyage  and  was 

returning  home.     So  staxiding  there  on  deck,  she  began  to  sing 

'*  Home,  Sweet  Home."    After  she  had  sung  a  few  words  her  father 

joined  her,  and  soon  a  great  many  others.     It  was  a  very  pleasant 

way  of  entering  the  harbor.    This  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  weeks 

I  ever  spent  at  the  sea-side. 

JOSEPHINE  M  WABB 
July  9th  1S75 
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UNDEVELOPED   POWER. 

Comparatively  few  people,  probably,  ever  think  about  the  immense 
amount  of  power  continually  going  to  waste.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
coal  which  is  the  chief  fuel  burned  under  our  engine-boilers.  Through 
the  defective  construction  of  engmes,  boilers  and  furnaces,  only  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  power  stored  up  in  coal  is  utilized  in  the  best 
engines  now  made,  and  in  ordinary  or  badly-made  ones,  much  less, 
the  most  economical  consumption  being  one-and-a-half  pounds  of 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  the  least  economical,  seven  pqunds. 
Theoretically,  one-fifth  of  one  pound  per  horse-power  per  hour  shall  be 
ample. 

The  waste  occurs  from  radiation  of  heat,  in  the  engine,  boiler  and 
connections;  leaks ;  defective  condensation,  if  in  a  condensing  engine ; 
the  heat  that  escapes  with  the  exhaust  steam,  if  non-condensing ;  the 
large  amount  of  heat  that  escapes  up  the  chimney ;  and  imperfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel. 

If,  in  every  pound  of  coal  burned  under  an  engine-boUer,  we  throw 
away  four  and  one  third  horses-power  of  energy,  how  great  must  be 
the  number  of  horses-power  wasted  in  the  millions  of  pounds  of  coal 
annually  burned  imder  steam-boilers ! 

'  In  a  medium-sized  ocean-steamer,  having  engines  of  six  hundred 
horse-power,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  an  hour  would  be  at  least 
nine  hundred  pounds  ;  and,  at  the  rate,  the  amount  of  power  thrown 
away,  so  far  as  useful  effect  is  concerned,  would  be  equal  to  the  energy 
of  three  thousand,  nine  hundred  horses. 

All  the  energy  stored  up  in  coal  came  from  the  sun.  Power  is  still 
emanating  from  the  same  source,  and,  in  amount,  that  which  reaches 
the  earth  far  exceeds  the  power  of  all  our  engines  combined.  This 
great  power  has  never  been  practically  utilized  in  driving  machinery 
or  performing  like  work.  The  chief  difficulty,  in  the  attempts  to 
utilize  the  sun's  heat  for  such  purposes,  appears  to  be  its  variability. 
Even  in  summer,  on  some  days,  the  sky  is  overcast  and  the  sun  does 
not  shine  at  all.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange 
a  system  of  lenses  to  generate  steam  in  a  boiler,  and  dispense  with 
coal  and  other  fuel.  It  is  just  possible  that  an  invention  may  be 
made,  at  some  future  day,  to  enable  us  to  make  the  sun  take  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  burden,  now  supported  wholly  by  our  fuels.  As  the 
consumption  of  coal  and  wood  must  eventually  exhaust  the  supply, 
such  an  invention  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  world. 
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Another  undeveloped  source  of  power  is  that  of  the  tides  and  waves. 
I  ouce  read  an  account  of  a  machine  intended  to  utilize  some  of  the 
power  of  the  tides ;  but  as  that  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  it,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  to  have  been  very  successful.  I  never  heard  of  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  machinery  by  wave-power,  but  I  have  seen  an  engrav- 
ing and  description  of  a  ship  constructed  to  take  in  water,  in  cavities 
formed  in  her  sides  for  the  purpose,  at  each  roll  imparted  to  her  hull 
by  the  waves ;  this,  being  dischai*ged  toward  the  stem,  the  reaction 
was  expected  to  propel  the  vessel  forward.  I  did  not  hear  of  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  device. 

Then,  there  is  electricity.  If  it  were  possible  to  develope  a  power- 
ful current  at  small  cost,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  most  houses,  there 
would  be  an  electric  engines,  kept  for  driving  washing  machines, 
wringers,  chums,  coffee-mills  eta  An  electro-motor  does  not  require 
constant  attention,  is  not  liable  to  explode,  as  is  the  boiler  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  is  much  more  convenient  to  use.  But  the  cost  of  run- 
ning an  electro-motor  of  a  given  power  is,  according  to  high  authority, 
somewhat  more  than  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  of  running  a  steam 
engine  of  the  same  power.     Hence,  electro-motors  are  never  used. 

At  present,  steam  is  the  cheapest  agent  that  we  have,  for  continu- 
ously developing  a  large  power,  in  most  situations.  Where  water 
power  can  be  obtained  in  quantity,  it  is  cheaper  than  steam,  but  a 
steam  engine  could  be  used  in  a  hundred  cases,  to  one  in  which  water- 
power  would  be  convenient. 

BOBT  M.  BIDDLE 

Joly  9th  1875 
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Geology  teaches  that  long  ages  elapsed,  before  the  earth  was  in  a 
fit  condition  to  support  life ;  and  then  its  heated  state  was  such,  that 
only  the  lowest  orders  of  plants  and  animals  could  exist. 

If  the  "  Darwinian  Theory "  be  true,  these  plants  and  animals 
underwent  a  slow  development ;  no  new  species  were  created,  but  the 
feeble  powers  and  elements  of  those  first  creations  were  made  stronger; 
with  every  age  of  the  world's  history  newer  and  higher  orders  have 
been  discovered,  and  this  wonderful  process  of  development  studied . 
through  them.  Fossils  not  only  suffice  to  open  for  us  the  book  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  they  teach  us  our  own 
history  also  —  the  history  of  mankind.  ^ 
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For  lon^  ages  the  animal  kingdom  continued  to  improve  and  de- 
velopy  and  there  came  a  time  when,  into  the  perishable  body,  an 
imperishable  soul  was  introduced,  which  rendered  that  animal  im- 
mortal ;  ''  God  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a 
living  soul."  We  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  theoiy, 
but  the  thoughts  contained  in  it  seem  more  God-like. 

In  the  bible  we  find  the  statement  that  it  was  man  who  first  became 
immortal ;  from  which  the  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the  process 
of  development  in  the  other  sex  was  much  slower.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  world  assigns  her  a  position  which  is,  intellectually  at 
least,  inferior  to  his.  Savage  tribes  hold  their  wives  and  female  chil- 
dren in  lower  estimation  than  they  do  their  dogs.  In  heathen 
countries  she  is  conscious  of  only  the  germ  of  a  soul ;  and  occupies 
but  a  little  higher  station  than  the  brute  creation.  While  possessing 
all  the  powers  and  faculties,  which  are  hers  by  right,  she  remains 
ignorant  of  them,  and  is  no  more  conscious  of  the  strength  within 
than  a  horse  knows  his  power  to  injure  those  who  drive  him,  like 
that  animal,  she  submits  tamely  to  the  control  and  tyranny  of  those 
no  stronger  than  she. 

To  the  human  being  alone  has  God  given  the  powers  which  are 
possessed  by  himself.  It  is  those  powers  which  makes  men  and 
women  so  much  superor  to  the  lower  animals,  in  them  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  God.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  children  resemble  their 
parents ;  in  a  child  we  can  trace  the  virtues  and  vices  which  we  have 
known  in  its  ancestors.  As  God  is  our  common  Father,  it  follows 
that  we  must  be  like  unto  him.  The  germs  of  truth,  beauty,  love, 
and  patience  are  in  all ;  but  we  have  the  power  to  crush  them  out, 
and  give  ourselves  up  to  evil  passions,  if  we  will. 

God  has  bestowed  upon  woman  a  natural  gentleness,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy  of  perception,  which  few  men  posess.  This  gives  them  a 
great  power  over  those  around  them,  their  influence  is  felt  everywhere; 
and  probably  more  lives  have  been  saved  —  more  lives  have  been 
ruined  —  through  this  influence,  than  from  any  other  one  cause.  It  is 
often  exerted  unconsciously,  but  is  none  the  less  effective.  All  our 
great  and  good  men  were  once  under  a  mother's  training,  and  that 
training  made  them  what  they  are.  It  is  well  said  "  she  who  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world."  Men  are  beginning  to  discover  what 
they  can  do,  and  to  fear,  as  well  as  admire,  the  power  they  wield. 

A  young  man,  who  was  seeking  an  oflfice,  firmly  believing  in  the 
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power  which  the  other  sex  could  exert  upon  the  election,  determined 
to  secure  their  good  will.  In  order  to  do  this  he  spent  several  days 
in  calling  upon  the  ladies,  complimenting  them  freely,  and  making 
and  receiving  many  presenta  In  one  town  however,  he  inconsiderately 
presented  a  woman  with  a  gift^  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  another  lady  in  the  same  town,  claiming  at  the  time  to  have 
received  it  from  a  distinguished  person  in  a  distant  country.  This 
fraud,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  most  interested,  led 
to  many  other  discoveries  of  like  nature  and  the  expectant  young 
man  found,  upon  election  day,  that  the  absence  of  a  single  votcin 
his  favor  from  that  town,  decided  the  day  against  him. 

Physically  speaking  the  strength  of  woman  is  inferior  to  that  of 
man,  and  it  was  evidently  God's  intention  that  he  should  stand  be- 
tween her  and  danger.  But,  while  being  in  a  manner  dependent 
upon  his  care,  she  is  under  no  real  obligation  to  him.  Her  only 
master  is  her  Creator ;  her  right  are  as  full  and  free  as  man's  ;  like 
his  they  are  Qod-given  and  cannot  be  taken  from  her.  In  uncivilized 
countries  she  is  but  a  slave.  As  education  and  civilization  progress 
she  becomes  exalted.  The  higher  the  state  civilization  in  a  countiy, 
the  higher  is  she  held  in  the  estimation  of  man.  Heathen  nations 
consider  her  a  being  without  a  soul ;  her  existence  is  simply  a  bodily 
one ;  her  mind  receives  no  cultivation  whatever. 

In  India,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  practice  of  suttee  has 
existed  for  many  centuries.  It  waq  asserted  by  the  Brahminical 
writers  that  every  woman,  who  thus  burned  herself,  should  remain  in 
paradise  with  her  husband  thirty  five  million  years.  If,  however,  she 
refused  to  be  burned  with  his  body,  she  would  have  no  place  in  para- 
dise. Suttee  is  still  occasionally,  though  rarely,  practiced  in  some  of 
the  subsidiary  governments  of  India. 

If  women  were  allowed  the  same  chances  for  mental  development 
that  man  is  blessed  with,  their  minds  would  expand  and  grow  power- 
ful ;  their  ability  in  that  direction  must  be  equal  to  his.  Women  are 
daily  coming  under  our  notice,  we  are  learning  to  find  strength  and 
beauty  in  their  works  which  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  male  author. 
Yet  how  few  advantages  they  have  compared  with  his.  With  much 
*css  cultivation,  they  are  yet  able  to  take  their  stand  almost  as  equals 
in  the  point  of  mental  ability. 

Let  the  schools  and  colleges  be  opened  to  them,  and  they  will  soon 
prove  their  latent  powers. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  ''woman's  sphere,"  and  many  con- 
troversies have  arisen  in  regard  to  this  much  disputed  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  her  true  sphere  is  at  home.  When  God  created  her 
be  had  this  thought  in  view,  in  giving  her  to  man  as  a  helpmeet  and 
companion.  She  is  doing  more  good  in  the  world  while  remaining 
quietly  at  home,  and  training  her  children  to  become  useful  members 
of  society,  than  she  could  in  any  other  position.  But  when  circum- 
stance make  it  better  for  a  woman  to  remain  single,  then  she  should 
have  an  undisputed  right  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  matters ; 
and  there  should  be  renumerative  employments  open  to  her,  that  she 
need  not  be  forced  to  rush  into  marriage  for  a  home.  All  women  can- 
not marry,  and  for  them  other  situations  should  be  ready.  Married 
women  too,  of  course,  ought  to  have  equal  privileges  with  their  single 
sisters,  but  a  wife  and  mother  is  sadly  mistaken  if  she  leaves  her  own 
home  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  when  others,  more  capable  than 
she,  can  fill  her  place  much  better.  The  family  relations  were  estab- 
lished by  God,  and  should  not  be  thus  lightly  broken,  nor  allowed  to 
lose  their  power.  This  yearning  to  be  more  man-like,  which  women 
are  beginning  to  feel,  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  man  has 
always  occupied  a  so  much  higher  position.  They  have  a  wrong 
idea  that  they  must  unsez  themselves  in  order  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  him  as  an  equaL  It  would  be  far  better  to  allow  their  worth 
and  goodness  develop  into  a  perfect  womanhood,  than  to  struggle 
^ong  in  this  vain  attempt  to  become  what  God  never  intended  them 
to  be. 

The  natural  desires  of  a  woman  are  not  just  like  those  of  a  man, 
and  the  things  which  content  him  will  not  always  satisfy  her,  no 
matter  what  she  may  think  or  say  about  it ;  she  will  find  sometime 
that  she  has  been  following  after  that  which  is  not  likely  to  promote 
her  happiness. 

(.  One  great  mistake,  that  women  are  liable  to  make  is  in  thinking 
love  not  necessary  for  their  eiyoyment  in  life.  They  shut  up  all  the 
wealth  of  their  affectionate  natures,  and  become  cold,  repellent,  and 
stem.  Love  is  a  necessary  element  in  all.  Men  can  do  without  it 
better;  they  do  not  understand  it  so  well  perhaps.  They  have  other 
aims,  and  other  wishes ;  for,  as  the  poet  says, 

"Man's  love  is  of  his  life  a  thing  apart, 
'T  is  woman's  whole  existence. 

A  woman  cannot  live  a  true  womanly  life  without  a  constant  out- 
flow of  affection  for  those  around  her. 
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ciate  Prin.,  whose  noble  Christian  examples  have  taught  us  that  a  life 
devoted  to  others  is  the  one  most  to  be  desired ;  who  have  borne  with 
patient,  guiding  care  with  all  our  waywardness  and  thoughtlessness ; 
whose  tender  loving  words  have  strengthened  and  encouraged  us  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  the  memory  of  which  will  accompany  us  all 
through  our  lives,  we  say,  God  bless  you  and  —  farewell. 

To  Our  Teachers  who  have  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly,  who  by 
their*  own  interest  have  inspired  us  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and, 
carefully  and  encouragingly  led  us  on  in  search  for  it,  who  have  sacri* 
ficed  gladly  their  own  happiness,  and  given  up  their  own  cherished 
plans  for  us  —  farewell. 

To  Our  Graduating  Classmates ;  —  Soon  we  go  forth  each  our  sep* 
arate  way,  to  the  work  which  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  world  outside^ 
taking  with  us  this  motto  which  we  have  chosen  —  "  The  Marble 
Waiteth "  —  let  us  go  with  brave  hearts,  trusting  in  God,  knowing 
that  he  carfth  for  us  —  farewell. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 


AT    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION   IN    WINTER. 


Itise 6    A.  X. 

Breakfast 6}  A.  x. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet-sbop 71  to  8^  A.  x. 

Devotional  Exercises 8{  a.  x. 

School  .  9  to  12  A.  X. 

Dinner 12^  p.  x. 

School 2  to  i    p.  X. 

Girls  sew,  lai^ger  boys  work  in  cabinet-shop i4  to  5|  p.  x. 

Snpper 6    p.  x. 

Stndy-hoar  and  Prayers 7  to  8^  p.  x. 

Retire 8^  p.  x. 

,   The  younger  children  retire  at  7  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS. 

Stndy  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  one  hoar. 
Attend  varions  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
Sabbath-school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  second  and  third  classes  devote  from  one  to  two  honrs  to 
reading  and  devotional  exercises. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  following  manner : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Psalm. 

Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  Day. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Silent  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  join  audibly. 


TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  espedaUy  adapted  for  the  odocation  of  semi-deaf  and  seim- 
mnte  pupils,  but  others  maj  be  admitted.  It  proirides  for  the  pupil's  tuition,  board, 
lodging*  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manneis, 
and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition  alone,  dgh^ 
dollars ;  ^yable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  thejirst  weA  of  each  term.  No  dednc- 
tion,'except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be  made  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pmfnl  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
b^ore  the  end  of  the  $econd  term  in  July, ^without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  6y  the 
School  Committee,  The  contract  is  for  the  entire  sdwol  year,  and  is  not  terminated  by 
the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of  its 
deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of  the  school 
until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back  of  title-page.)  The 
Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  iu  funds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries 
from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of  application  for  the  State 
aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter;  the 
second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  yacatbn  of 
eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations  at  school.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  June.  The 
year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any 
other  time,  unless  they  are  fiilly  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  ai^  on 
payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  dothing  for -both  summer  and  winter,  and  be 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should  be  marked,  and  also 
with  paper,  envelopes,  and  stamps,  A  small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  Jive  dollars, 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal,  each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B.  Rogers, 
Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer, 
Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must  bring 
a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The  Institution 
is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning;  and  none  can  be  admitted  or  retained 
who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral 
habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers  at 
•11  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


OF   THE   CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  September,  187i       •                ...  $2,453.15 

From  the  Fond 18,638.63 

'<      "    State  of  Mmssachosetts 11,030.00 

"    Other  States  and  Popils 3,292.50 

"    Donation  for  Debt 900.00 

"    CaUnet-Sbop 292.68 


$36,606.96 


EXPENDITURES. 

OURBKNT. 

For  Salarief  and  Wages        ....  $10,747.02 

"    Groceries  and  Provisions      .        .        .  4,737.36 

"    Fumbhing 300.88 

"   Fnel  and  Light 2,114.39 

•'    Repairs 1,440.03 

"    Cabinet-Shop 1,647.35 

«    Farm  and  Stable 460.24 

"   Incidentals 1,216.25 

SPECIAL. 

For  Insurance $  69.00 

"   Interest  on  Debt 1,205.39 

"   Payment  of  Debt     .        .        .        .       .  9,500.00 

"   Payment  of  Loan 62M8 

To  balance  AccoQDt* 2,547.57 


$22,663.52 


$13,943.44 


$36,606.96 


*  In  former  statements  the  receipts  from  the  principal  of  the  fund  were  not  in 
erery  instance  separated  from  the  interest,  and  this  entry  Is  now  made  to  correct 
these  errors. 
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NORTHAMPTON  : 

QAZBTTB    PRINTING    COMPANY, 
1876. 


(Chap.  800.) 
An  Act  Relatino  to  Dbaf  Mutes. 

Be  it  enacted,  dke,,  asfoUowe  : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institntion  or 
school,  or  of  the  gofvmor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Hbction.  2.  lHhiR  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  passage.  [Approwd 
Map  17,  1871.] 
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MXMBJBBS    OJF   THE    OOBBOBATION. 

GARDINER  O.  HITBBARD,  Boston,  PreHd&nt. 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON.  New  Bedford,  F«m  PreBidmU, 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  BiUerioa,  Vice  PreaidenL 

SAMUEL  A.  FISK,  M.  D.,  Northampton,  d^rk, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton. 

JULIUS  H.  SEELYE,  Amherst. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Northampton. 

HENRY  WATSON,  Northampton. 

TBBAaXTBBB, 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY.  Northampton. 
OOMMITTBBa    OF  THB   COBBOBATION. 

80B00L  COMMITTEE, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY.  CfhtUrman.  JULIUS  H.  SEELYE, 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  F.  B.  SANBORN, 

HBNR7  WATSON,  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

FINAHrCE  COMMITTEE, 

H.  G.  KNIGaT,  Chairman^  WILLIAM  ALLEN, 

HENRY  WATSON. 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
IHrSTBlTOTOBa, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE,  AwxAaU  Prineipal. 

E.  EMMA  GROYER,  Special  TwoKer  <^  ArHeukMon, 

MARY  E.  POTWIN. 

RUTH  WITTER, 

MARY  P.  BARDWELL, 

KATHARINE  ALLEN. 

aTBWABJ>, 

•    HENRY  J.  BARDWELL. 

MATBON,  AaSI8TANT  M4.TBON, 

AGNES  8.  GOULDING.  MATILDA  MoINTOSH. 

AXTBNI>ANTa. 

MARY  N.  REED,  MARY  A.  FIELD. 

MASTBB  OP  CABINBT  SHOP. 

WILLIAM  H.  NOWELL. 

FABMBB. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 


i 


^ 


glitpfort  of  tlue  ^otpovutvoin. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

'  Oeittlemen  :  The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  ending  September  1^  1876^  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

Our  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi- 
deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It 
provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition,  board  and  lodging ;  caring,  also, 
for  his  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The  charges  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  eighty 
dollars;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of 
each  term.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of 
the  second  term,  in  July,  without  weighty  reasons,  to  be  approved 
by  the  School  Committee.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  appro- 
priates, annually,  funds  for  the  education  of  its  deaf  mutes  in 
this  as  well  as  other  schools.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must 
remain  members  of  the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper 
authorities.  The  Institution  also  appropriates  the  income  from 
its  funds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  their  need.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty 
weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September,  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter  ;  the  second 
commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  with  a  summer 
vacation  of  eight  weeks.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications 
for  admission  for  the  year,  which  begins  in  September,  made  as 
early  as  June.  No  pupils  are  admitted,  except  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already 
formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which 
they  enter.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old.  The  Institu- 
tion is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be 
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admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

It  seems  best,  at  the  outset  of  this  Beport,  to  mention  these 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  Clarke  Institution,  since  it  is 
from  the  Annual  Reports,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  public  must 
learn  them.  For  the  same  reason,  before  reporting  upon  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  school,  we  may 
copy  from  a  report  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Educational 
Exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  a  concise  statement  of  the  method  of 
instruction  adopted  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  with  some  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favor : 

"  In  reviewing  our  plan  of  instruction,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  receive  pupils  earlier  than  the  majority  of  schools  for 
the  deaf, — five  years  being  the  age  at  which  pupils  may  be  re- 
ceived. Our  course  of  study  is  divided  into  a  Common  or  Gram- 
mar Course,  extending  through  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  and  a 
High  Course,  to  be  completed  in  ten  years.  This  is  our  plan, 
yet  we  find  the  necessity  of  frequent  exceptions  to  this.  There 
are  always  pupils  who  gain  promotion,  and  there  are  those,  also, 
who  never  acquire  more  than  the  elements  of  language. 

During  the  first  ^ear  we  employ  some  exercises  of  the  Kinder- 

farten.  Writing  is  taught  before  the  printed  words  are  intro- 
uced.  •  Words  are  combined  into  sentences  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  some  cases  ten  or  twelve  words  form  the  basis  of  connected 
language.  Numbers  and  drawing  are  also  taught  The  second 
yea^s  course  includes  more  difficult  constructions  in  language, 
reading  from  print,  numbers  and  drawing.  The  third  year  is 
devot^  to  language,  to  numbers,. to  lessons  preparatory  for 
geography,  and  drawing.  The  fourth  year's  course  includes 
mnguage,  arithmetic,  geography,  lessons  on  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  manual  of  commerce,  and  drawing.  In  the  fifth 
year,  United  States  history  is  added.  In  the  sixth,  the  outlines 
of  universal  history  are  begun,  and  the  elements  of  botany.  The 
seventh  year  closes  our  Common  Course  of  study.  In  this  year, 
arithmetic  is  completed  as  far  as  through  simple  interest ;  also, 
the  outlines  of  universal  history,  the  elements  of  zodloCT,  physi- 


ology, philosophy,  and  physical  g:eography  are  taught  The 
studies  of  the  High  Course  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
physiology,  zodlogy,  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy. 
United  States  history,  ancient  and  modem  history,  civil  polity, 
grammar  and  analysis,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  psychology, 
and  -drawing  (freehand,  instrumental,  and  crayoning  or  water- 
colors). 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Sunday  school  embraces  the 
Gospels,  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  rsalms,  the  Prophecies, 
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the  ActSy  and  the  Epistles.  This,  with  daily  deyotions  and 
Sunday  services  for  the  older  pupils,  affords  as  ample  opportunity 
for  worship  and  religious  instruction  as  are  found  elsewhere. 
The  daily  devotions  and  Sabbath  school  are  held  in  the  class- 
rooms, thus  making  it  possible  to  adapt  instruction  to  each  grade. 

Our  system  of  instruction,  as  detailed  herein,  is  not  faultless, 
neither  do  we  claim  that  it  is  of  universal  application  to  deaf 
mutes;  but  we  do  claim  that  a  large  proportion  can  be  taught 
speech  and  lip-reading,  and  that  it  neea  not  impede  their  mental 
development  The  culture  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  we  consider  the  great  ends  to  be 
attained.  Inseparable  from  the  latter,  as  a  means,  as  well  as  an 
end  in  itself,  is  the  acquisition  of  language.  We  believe  that 
speech  and  lip-reading,  with  writing,  are  far  better  means  of 
instruction  in  language  than  signs,  ^uttin^  the  pupil  in  readier 
communication  with  others  than  it  is  possible  for  si^s  or  the 
manual  alphabet  to  do.  The  lack  of  teachers  of  expenence,  and 
the  want  of  suitable  text-books,  greatly  impede  the  progress  of 
the  work ;  but  the  value  of  the  results  attained  is  beyond 
estimate,  for  by  this  system  the  deaf  are,  so  far  as  possible, 
restored  to  society,  and  society  to  them." 

.  .  .  i<  iffQ  }jj^yg  alluded  to  our  system  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, as  separated  from  speech,  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  our  course,  and  as  being  carried  on  by  writing.  After 
that  time,  instruction  is  given  orally  ;  classes  recite  by  topics,  or 
give  oral  replies  to  oral  questions. 

''Articulation  is  taught  by  imitation.  Hearing  childi'en 
acquire  it  by  the  same  process,  the  difference  being  that,  among 
the  deaf,  sight  and  touch  are  to  be  educated  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  lost  sense  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech. 
As  hearing  and  touch  are  educated  to  supply  the  lack  of  si^ht  to 
the  blind,  so  may  sight  and  touch  supply  the  lack  of  heann^  to 
the  deaf.  It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  these  remaining  senses  can  furnish  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  hearing,  since  the  avenue  of  sound  is  always  open  in  the 
hearing  child,  and  speech  is  acquired  without  conscious  effort, 
and  often  before  the  child  seems  capable  of  close  attention  ; 
whereas,  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  child,  the  closest  attention  must 
be  given  ;  and  even  this  cannot  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
that  constant  tuition  in  speech  enjoyed  by  every  hearing  child, 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  articulate  and  inarticulate  sounds 
about  him  is  made  known,  and  by  which,  also,  he  is  induced  to 
imitate  those  sounds  that  express  his  emotions.  Neither  can 
any  substitute  be  offered  for  the  loss  of  hearing  as  a  constant 
guide  in  speech.  The  deaf  child  is  to  be  induced,  through  the 
senses  of  sight  and  touch,  to  attempt  the  imitation  of  each 
position  and  movement  of  the  vocal  organs  necessary  for  the 
utterance  of  these  sounds.     * 
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''Tha  establiihinent  of  a  primaiy  departmenty  entiiely  discon- 
nected  from  the  higher  detMurtment^  ib  Tery  desirable.  In  this 
the  yonnger  children  will  be  kept  until  ready  for  the  nae  of 
speech,  thas  avoiding  the  temptation  to  its  premature  use  on 
tneir  part ;  and  also  that  use  of  signs  by  the  older  pupils,  which 
is  necessitated  by  their  intercourse  with  those  too  young  to  be 
familiar  with  lip-reading. 

In  the  Second  Antiual  Report,  the  views  of  Miss  Bc^rs  in 
regard  to  signs  were  expressed  in  the  following  words  :  ^Believ- 
ing that  all  signs  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  all  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  except  those  few  and  simple  ones  used  by  intelligent 
mothers  and  nurses  to  explain  the  meaning  of  new  words  or 
phrases,  are  prejudicial  to  advancement  in  articulation,  what- 
ever their  intrinsic  merits,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
their  use.' " 

The  primary  department  above  mentioned  wiU  be  opened  in 
the  extension  of  the  Institution  building,  on  Bound  Hill,  during 
1877.  The  extension  is  now  going  on,  and  in  connection  with 
it  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  whole  Institution  has  been 
changed  by  the  substitution  of  steam  for  furnace  heat.  The 
actual  and  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  new  heating 
apparatus  is  less  than  145,000,  of  which  something  more  than 
$20,000  has  already  been  expended. 

The  estate  of  the  Institution  contains  eleven  acres,  upon  which 
are  three  main  buildings, — Clarke  Hall,  for  recitations ;  Baker 
Hall,  for  the  primary  pupils ;  and  Rogers  Hall,  for  the  older 
pupils,  in  wliich  is  the  residence  of  the  Principal.  There  is  also 
a  large  workshop,  a  laundry,  a  stable,  and  a  cottage  for  the 
farmer.  The  arrangements  and  appliances  of  the  Institution 
have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Its  domestic  regime  resembles 
that  of  a  well-regulated  private  family.  Boys  and  girls  of  each 
department  have  their  separate  dormitories  and  play-grounds, 
but  come  together  in  the  school  and  the  dining-room.  Each 
pupil  has  a  separate  bed,  and,  when  possible,  a  separate  room. 
All  are  required  to  make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their  rooms  in 
order.  The  younger  pupils  are  taught  to  use  the  needle ;  the 
older  girls  to  make  and  mend  clothing  ;  while  the  older  boys 
find  employment  in  farm  or  garden,  or  in  the  workshop.  The 
teachers  take  their  meals  at  the  same  tables  with  the  pupils,  and 
are  seated  among  them,  to  supply  their  wants,  inculcate  good 
breeding,  and  encourage  social  intercourse.  All  is  home-like, 
and,  with  trifling  exceptions,  good  health  has  always  prevailed. 
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The  Beport  of  the  Principal,  which  is  appended,  as  usuaT,  will 
show  what  has  been  the  progress  of  the  classes  in  the  school 
year  which  closed  in  July,  1876.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the 
current  school  year  is  somewhat  greater  than  last  year,  bnt  we 
have  been  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  refuse  many  applications 
for  the  admission  of  pupils.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  building 
now  going  forward,  we  shall  be  able  to  receive  a  hundred  pupils, 
though  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  admit  do  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  arrangement,  which  contem- 
plates a  total  separation  of  the  primary  pupils  from  the  older 
ones,  till  articulation  and  lip-reading  have  become  available  to 
the  former  as  a  means  of  communication. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  new  construction  and  heating  appa- 
ratus will  not  exceed  $45,000,  the  outstanding  debt  at  the  com- 
pletion of  our  buildings  will  be  much  less  than  this.  Between 
1870  and  1872  a  debt  of  $35,000  was  incurred  by  the  corporators 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  which  was  all  paid  before  1876.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  our  Treasurer  that  the  new  debt  incurred  in  the 
extension  of  the  buildings  will  be  about  $30,000,  and  this  sum 
has  been  borrowed  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings. 
The  estimated  receipts  and  expenses  of  a  school  with  100  pupils 
will  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

The  annual  receipts  from  the  fond,       ....        $18,000 

From  80  pupils,  at  $225, 18,000 

From  20  pupils,  at  $860, 7,000 


$48,000 
The  average  receipts  from  each  pupil  in  1876  were  $251 ;  by 
this  estimate  they  are  $250. 

The  general  expenses  for  1873  averaged  $365  per  pupil ;  for 
1874,  $379  per  pupil ;  for  1875,  $366,  and  for  1876,  $310  per 
pupil. 

About  one-third  of  these  expenses  are  fixed,  and  do  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  pupils.  The  expenditure  of  the  school  with 
100  pupils  would  be,  at  the  present  rate,  $31,000,  which  is  about 
the  estimate  made  by  the  Steward  last  year.  If  we  allow  for  an 
increase  of  these  expenses  to  $35,000,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
receipts  from  the  State  pupils  to  $200  each,  the  Institution 
would  still  have  a  surplus  in  each  year.  We  shall  hope,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  the  charges  to  State  pupils  materially,  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  Primary  Department  during  the  year  1877. 
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For  the  present  year,  however,  the  expenses  of  the  school 
school  will  be  increased  by  the  additional  cost  of  fuel  required  by 
the  new  heating  apparatus,  and  by  the  many  changes  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  extending  our  buildings.  The  sum 
given  this  year  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  school — ^less  than 
$19,000 — will  always  be  exceeded  in  future,  while  the  income  of 
the  Institution's  funds  is  likely  to  diminish  rather  than  to  in- 
crease, in  consequence  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  present 
valuation  of  our  real  and  personal  estate  is  upward  of  $350,000  ; 
of  which  about  $256,000  constitutes  the  fund  created  by  the 
legacies  of  the  late  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  from  whom  the  Institu- 
tion is  named. 

The  proposed  meeting  of  the  Principals  of  all  the  deaf  mute 
schools  in  the  country  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  in  July  last,  was 
given  up  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  absence  of  our  Principal, 
Miss  Bogers,  during  a  portion  of  the  Summer  Term.  Such  a 
gathering  under  our  roof  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
Corporation,  as  giving  evidence  that  the  fellowship  which  ought 
to  exist  between  teachers  seeking  the  same  important  end,  though 
by  diverse  means  and  methods,  has  already  been  established,  and 
we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  renew  the  invitation,  and  secure 
the  visit  of  this  body  of  able  instructors.  The  number  of  deaf 
mute  schools  grows  larger  every  year,  and  their  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  constantly  improving.  We  are  confident  that  such  is  the 
case  in  our  own  school,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  less  so  elsewhere.  There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement, 
and  especially  for  a  more  careful  provision  for,  and  discrimina- 
ting treatment  of,  the  younger  pupils,  which  is  essential  to  any 
comprehensive  system  of  deaf-mute  education.  It  is  with  the 
hope  of  doing  something  more  useful  in  this  direction  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  in  America,  that  we  have  felt  justified 
in  expending  a  large  sum  for  the  establishment  of  a  Primary 
Department  here.  For  the  same  reason,  we  view  with  favor  the 
opening  of  day  schools  in  our  cities,  and  the  trial  of  all  well- 
considered  methods  in  the  older  schools. 

We  would  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Knowlton  for  professional 
services,  to  the  Connecticut  Biver,  Boston  and  Albany,  and  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  raili*oads,  for  carrying  members  of  the 
Institution  at  reduced  fares.  Also,  to  the  publishers  of  the 
"Hampshire  Gazette,"  the  **Free  Press  and  Journal,''  "The 
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Deaf-Mute  Journal,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Chronicle,"  "  Deaf-Mute 
Pelican,"  ** Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,"  "The  Index,"  "The  Good- 
son  Gazette,"  "The  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,"  "  Our  Record," 
'•Dumb  Animals,"  "The  Gopher,"  and  "The  Deaf-Mute  Mir- 
ror,"  for  the  gratuitous  contribution  of  their  papers  to  our  Insti- 
tution the  past  year. 

Especially  are  we  indebted  to  a  thoughtful  young  lady  for  the 
contribution  of  $20  to  the  happiness  of  the  pupils  at  Christmas. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Principal,  to  the 
reports  from  graduates,  the  financial  statement,  the  list  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  prescribed  daily  routine  published  herewith. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GABDINBR  G-  HUBBAED,  Prbsidbnt. 

Northampton,  Oct  11,  1876. 


Il^tpovt  0f  tB^je  'Snntipjxt 


To  the  Corporators  of  the,  Clarke  Institution: 

Obktlemek  :  Herewith  is  submitted  the  Report  of  our  school 
for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1876  : 

During  the  year  there  have  been  sixty-one  different  pupils. 
Of  these,  seventeen  were  new  pupils,  twelve  of  whom,  with  three 
from  the  class  above,  formed  the  new  class,  while  the  remaining 
five  entered  existing  classes. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  sixteen  were  semi-mute,  eight 
of  whom  could  not  read  on  entering  school.  Five  pupils  were 
semi-deaf.  None  of  them  could  read,  nor  use  connected  language. 
These  and  fiTe  of  the  semi-mutes  would  practically  hare  become 
wholly  mute  without  special  instruction  in  articulation. 

All  the  pupils  receive  special  instruction  in  articulation  and 
voice-culture,  employing  from  one  to  two  hours  daily  for  this 
purpose.  All  but  the  two  younger  classes  use  speech  and  lip- 
reading  as  a  means  of  communication  and  instruction.  With 
these  classes,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years'  drill  preparatory 
to  the  use  of  speech,  instruction  in  language  is  given  through 
writing.  Then  speech  and  lip-reading  are  gladly  introduced. 
Professor  Bell's  system  of  '*  Visible  Speech  "  continues  to  be  to 
us  a  valuable  dependence  in  teaching  articulation. 

The  Seventh  and  youngest  class  has  consisted  of  Mary  Castle, 
Nellie  Fowler,  Nellie  Hayward,  Winnie  Larkin,  Grace  Kendall, 
Edna  Boot,  Herbert  Bellows,  Arthur  DesBochers,  Edward  GiUi- 
gan,  Arthur  Higley,  Erwin  Loomer,  Herbert  Pratt,  John  Boberts, 
Henry  Smith,  and  George  Zimmer. 

This  class  has  had,  during  the  year,  some  exercises  of  the 
Kindergarten,  such  as  laying  sticks  and  rings  in  imitation  of 
designs  given  by  the  teacher,  or  in  patterns  of  their  own  design- 
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ing  ;  weaving,  card  pricking,  and  drawing.  These  exercises  cul- 
tiyate  the  powers  of  perception  and  imitation,  give  skill  to  the 
fingers,  and  are  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  children.  One  or  two 
of  these  exercises  have  been  practiced  daily.  The  class  are  able 
to  perform  written  commands,  and  to  express  actions  in  writing 
by  sentences,  such  as — **  Nellie  carried  a  book  to  Smith,''  "  John 
fell  on  the  floor,*'  "Arthur  stands  on  Smith's  d^sk,"  "  Mary 
threw  the  ball  to  me,"  Thoy  give  combinations  of  numbers 
amounting  to  twenty. 

The  Sixth  Glass  has  consisted  of  'Margaret  Benson,  Edith 
Houghton,  Adella  Pomeroy,  Alice  tJpham,  Matthew  Cheevers, 
George  De  Laite,  George  Lord,  William  McDonald,  and  Harry 
Allen. 

This  class  have  read  from  Franklin's  and  Monroe's  First 
Headers,  have  had  exercises  in  asking  and  answering  questions, 
in  writing  descriptions  of  pictures  ;  have  had  lessons  in  numbers 
and  preparatory  lessons  in  geography. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  they  began  to  use  speech  in  school 
hours,  and  to  translate  from  "Visible  Speech"  into  English. 
Next  year  the  class  will  be  encouraged  in  the  constant  use  of 
speech  and  lip-reading.  The  class  have  had  instruction  in  Sab- 
bath school. 

The  Fifth  Glass  has  consisted  of  Annie  Mullen,  Etta  Lincoln, 
Edith  Shepherd,  Eugene  Richardson,  and  Carl  Underwood. 
This  has  bcKsn  kept  as  a  distinct  class  only  part  of  the  time,  having 
joined  the  Sixth  Glass  for  many  of  its  exercises. 

The  Fourth  Glass  has  consisted  of  Mary  Andrews,  Anna  Gates, 
Ella  Kelley,  Lizzie  Kelly,  Emma  Russell,  Nellie  Tucker,  Julia 
and  John  Kenney,  Lyman  Perley,  and  Thomas  Sheahan. 

Speech  and  lip-reading  have  been  used  this  year  with  this  class 
as  a  means  of  instruction  and  communication,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  school-room.  When  children  have  reached  this  point  in 
their  course  of  instruction,  they  are  more  pleased  than  at  any 
other  jstage  in  their  progress,  and  to  this  they  must  be  brought 
in  our  prospective  Primary  School. 

This  class  have  read  in  Monroe's  First  and  Franklin's  Second 
Readers,  have  had  exercises  in  answering  and  asking  questions, 
and  in  writing  descriptions  of  pictures.  In  arithmetic  they  have 
practiced  the  four  elementary  processes  in  examples  employing 
iBLJigQAge,  but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  long  division. 
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The  last  half  of  the  year  they  have  used  Oorneirs  Primary  (Je- 
ography^  taking  the  map  questions  on  the  hemispheres.  They 
have  begun  to  study  the  subjects  treated  in  Brown's  Manual  of 
Commerce.     They  have  had  instruction  in  Sabbath  schooL 


SPECIMENS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

[All  compositions  herewith  given  were  written  without  sug- 
gestion and  stand  uncorrected.] 

I. 

There  are  three  children  in  this  jActnre. 

One  girl  is  dressed  in  a  plain  bine  dress  and  a  hat.  Her  right  hand  is  on 
the  boj's  shoulder.  She  tarns  her  head  to  other  waj.  She  walks  in  the 
water.  I  think  she  afraid  that  she  will  fall  down  in  the  water  and  she  will 
drown.  Her  ribbon  is  around  her  hat.  Her  hair  is  curlj.  One  boj  is  walk- 
ing in  the  water.  He  carries  a  little  girl  in  his  arms.  I  think  a  little  girl 
is  his  sister.  He  is  a  bare-footed.  He  wears  a  red  coat  and  pantaloons  and 
cape.  His  hair  looks  badly.  He  is  beside  the  rock.  The  rock  is  in  the 
water.  I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  name  of  the  rock,  and  I  think  jou  know 
what  is  the  name  of  it.  A  little  girl  is  dressed  in  a  plain  jellow  cape  and 
a  dress  and  a  red  hat  and  stockings  and  slippers.  Her  arms  are  around  the 
boy's  neck.  She  has  curly  hair.  That  is  a  river  which  is  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  into  the  land.    Another  rock  is  a  yery  large.    It  Is  not  yery  high  bat 

it  Is  a  low. 

NELUE  TUCKER. 

[Thirteen  years  old  ;  deaf  at  six  months  ;  three  years  instruction.] 

The  Third  Glass  has  consisted  of  Alice  Forhes,  Helena  Mer- 
chant, Kittie  Minor,  Fanny  Eoby,  Willie  Munger,  Allie  Ells- 
worth and  Harry  Ward.  This  class  have  continued  the  lessons 
on  the  subjects  treated  in  Brown's  Manual  of  Commerce,  have 
studied  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  using  Cornell's  Primary.  They  have  had  occa- 
sional exercises  in  composition,  and  various  general  exercises. 

n. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Last  week  in  the  afternoon  Florence  Chapman  and  I  went  down  the  hill 
to  swing.  She  and  I  stood  up  and  swung  very  high.  She  thought  that  the 
board  was  very  strong,  but  it  was  not.    By  and  by  the  board  became  to 
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break,  and  so  Florence  and  I  fell  down  and  hurt  them  yery  mnch  bat  she 
and  I  do  not  cry  at  all.  She  langhed  very  hard  and  I  too.  By  and  by  Mary 
Barton  came  for  help,  but  she  laaghed,  Ella  Griffin  jamped  for  she  wanted 
to  get  me  ap,  but  I  got  up  yeiy  fast,  and  Edna  Howes  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  she  looked  up,  and  she  saw  Florence  and  I  fell  down,  and  Edna's  cheeks 
became  so  pale  for  she  thought  that  Florence  and  I  got  hurt  very  much. 
And  we  all  laughed  at  Florence  and  I.  Because  Mary  Burton  9aid  "  that  my 
face  looked  very  funny  and  Florence  said  "  Oh,  when  she  fell  down  on  the 
ground.    My  hands  looked  very  red,  and  hurt  me  very  much.     So  we  went 

home. 

FANNIE  ROBY. 

[Fourteen  years  old  ;  deaf  at  fifteen  months ;  six  years  instruction.] 

III. 
STORY. 

I  am  going  to  write  a  story.  I  am  sitting  on  the  piassa  to  write  my  story. 
There  are  many  beautiful  things  here.  The  mountains,  river,  and  valley 
are  near  Northampton.  The  Connecticut  River  is  so  beautiful,  it  is  in  front 
of  the  Mount  Holyoke.  There  is  a  large  house  on  Mount  Holyoke.  This 
house  looks  small,  because  it  is  far  away  from  here.  There  are  very  few 
beautiful  places  near  Northampton.  Amherst  and  North  Hadley  are  in  the 
north  of  Northampton.  There  are  many  houses  here.  Very  beautiful 
grass  grow  here.  They  are  of  color  green.  There  are  very  many  trees 
growing  on  the  mountains.  These  mountains  are  very  long.  The  sky  is 
so  far  off  from  here.  It  is  of  blue  sky  and  white  color.  The  white  color 
are  called  clouds.  Far  off  from  here  there  is  some  clouds  that  looks  very 
much  like  ice  cream.    It  is  so  beautitul,  it  is  yellow  and  pink. 

KITTIE  MINOR. 

[Thirteen  years  old ;  deaf  at  two  years  ;  seven  years  instruction.] 

The  Sectond  Glass  has  consisted  of  Alfred  Kirwin^  Daniel 
Nichols,  John  French,  Jacob  Kleinhans,  Mary  Barton,  Florence 
Chapman,  Annie  Watson  and  James  Dillman.  The  last  three, 
two  semi-mutes  and  one  semi-deaf,  entered  school  this  year.  One 
of  them  joined  in  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  High  Class.  The 
class  have  studied  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography, 
Higginson's  History  of  the  IT.  S.,  Swinton's  Language  Primer, 
and  the  elements  of  botany.  They  have  had  weekly  exercises  in 
composition.  In  Sabbath  school  they  have  had  Old  Testament 
History. 

IV. 

ROOSTER. 

Last  summer  wlien  I  was  at  home,  I  saw  a  rooster  with  the  hens  near  my 
fMher'sbam.    I  aAed  my  father's  servant,  "Whose  rooster  is  that?"   She 
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said  thoae  hen  and  rooster  belonged  to  my  father.  Some  days  afterward 
my  rooster  walked  out  side  of  the  yard  with  the  hens  and  stops  to  with 
them.  When  the  other  rooster  come.  My  rooster  saw  him  come  and  was 
angry  and  both  were  being  fight.  I  ran  to  them  and  wanted  to  stop  them. 
They  did  not  stop  so  I  held  one  of  them  in  my  hand  and  throw  it  over  the 
fence  which  belonged  to  a  man.  I  did  not  know  which  rooster  beat.  My 
rooster  often  fight  with  the  other  rooster  which  come  to  his  place.  I  thought 
to  myself  I  must  call  it ''  a  best  fighting  rooster"  because  he  often  fight 
and  beated  the.other  rooster.  I  did  not  like  to  have  him  fight  with  them 
all  the  time.  One  day  William  my  cousin  went  to  the  shop.  I  fed  the 
hens  and  rooster  with  com.  The  other  rooster  saw  many  hens  eat  the  com. 
He  would  have  some  for  himself  so  he  ran  to  my  own  hen.  I  did  not  want 
him  to  have  com,  because  he  does  not  belong  to  my  father.  When  my 
rooster  saw  him  come.  He  went  up  to  fight  or  drive  him  back  from  the 
hens.    My  rooster  defeated  the  other  roosters  many  times. 

JACOB  KLEINHANS. 

[Fifteen  years  old  ;  deaf  at  four  years  ;  lost  speech  ;  five  and  a  half 
years  instruction.] 

V. 

ON  THE  BEACH. 

When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  I  lived  in  Lynn  with  my  father  and 
mother.  My  friend  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  the  beach,  I  said  "yes." 
So  he,  and  his  wife  and  another  friend  and  I  went  into  the  dei>ot  to  sail  to 
a  city.  We  waited  till  the  steamboat  came  and  we  went  in.  My  friend 
went  to  another  boat  which  was  near  the  steamboat.  Before  the  steamboat 
reached  he  jumped  from  the  boat  to  here.  It  reached  this  city.  We 
went  to  the  sea-shore.  My  friend  went  to  a  store  to  buy  fish  hook.  He  sat 
on  a  rock  and  caught  some  fishes.  When  it  was  time  for  dinner  he  cooked 
some  fishes  and  potatoes.  My  friend,  named  Lizzie  Viannah,  and  I  played 
together.  After  dinner  we  played  and  picked  up  some  shells  and  pretty 
stones.  My  friend  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  settee  in  the  piazza  of  the  bath- 
ing-house. I  fiUed  my  hands  with  shells  and  stones  and  played  with  them. 
I  went  to  the  house  to  find  my  friend.  I  found  them  sitting  on  a  settee  and 
sat  with  them.  We  had  a  merry  time  on  the  beach.  In  the  aftemoon  we 
went  into  the  carriage  to  go  home.  It  was  almost  evening  when  I  went 
home.  1  told  mother  that  I  had  a  very  nice  time  on  the  beach.  The  next 
day  I  went  to  my  friend's  home  to  visit  her. 

MART  BURTON. 

[Fifteen  years  old ;  deaf  at  four  years ;  lost  speech  ;  five  years  instruc- 
tion.] 

NoBTH^MFTOK,  June  22nd,  1870. 
DSAB  MOTHSR,  Two  weeks  ago  I  received  your  letter.    You  wrote  and 
said  you  were  unkind,  not  to  write  to  me  for  a  long  time,  but  you  are  not. 
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because  I  always  know  yoa  are  very  busy.  Fred  wrote  to  me  sereral  times 
this  term.  Last  Sundaj  I  wrote  a  good  long  letter  to  Walter,  and  send  him 
a  postagO'Stamp,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  that  he  will  write  to  me  soon.  Next 
month  when  I  have  a  vacation,  I  will  go  down  to  see  Walter  with  jovl  or 
Fred.  Fred  went  down  to  see  him  the  7th  of  this  month.  My  aunts, 
uncles,  and  cousins  want  to  see  me  very  much,  but  they  can  see  me,  when  I 
am  at  home  next  July.  Lizzie's  work  box  is  almost  finished,  but  next  week 
I  will  divide  the  little  boxes  into  the  inside  of  it.  After  it  is  finished,  I  will 
frame  your  pictures.  I  think  Fred  will  come  to  the  Boston  dei>ot  to  meet 
and  take  me  home  when  I  go  from  here.  We  shall  go  home  in  four  weeks, 
and  we  shall  have  a  long  vacation  of  nine  weeks.  The  children  do  not 
write  to  their  parents  again  this  term,  but  I  will  write  to  you  once  more  to 
send  me  some  more  money.  The  workmen  are  building  up  the  new  girls- 
house  fast.     Please  write  to  me  soon. 

•  Your  loving  Son 

A.  R.  KIRWIN. 

[Fifteen  and  a  half  years ;  deaf  at  one  year  ;  eight  years  instruction.] 

VII. 
THE  OLD  CHURCH  ON  FIRE. 

Last  night  after  the  shop  hour  was  closed  I  went  out  of  the  shop.  Some 
of  the  boys  stayed  in  the  shop.  Mr.  No  well  said  "  Hush  1  Hush  I ! ''  to  the 
boys  and  listened  a  minute  and  said  that  there  was  a  fire  in  the  town.  Then 
the  boys  ran  and  told  the  other  boys  that  were  out  doors  that  there  was  a 
fire.  We  all  together  ran  to  the  boys'  house  and  went  up  stairs  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  Saw  the  smoke  burst  out  of  the  roof  of  the  Old 
Church,  then  we  all  went  down  stairs  and  got  ready  for  supper.  Then 
Miss  Field  took  us  to  the  back  of  the  school  house.  We  were  watching  the 
fire  as  it  grew  larger  and  larger.  .  When  it  was  supper  time  we  went  to  sup> 
per.  After  supper,  we  watched  the  fire  again  and  very  soon  we  saw  two 
other  houses  already  set  on  fire.  We  saw  two  or  three  firemen  trying  to  put 
out  the  fire  of  the  court  house  and  they  saved  it.  The  stone  store  it  was 
nearly  all  burned  up.  The  top  was  burned.  Miss  Tale  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  go  to  the  fire  and  also  several  other  boys.  We  ran  most  of  the  way 
down  to  the  fire.  We  saw  the  stone  store  and  George  Sawyer  said  that  he 
saw  one  of  our  carpenters  working  at  the  hose  very  bravely  he  was  throw- 
ing the  water  in  through  the  windows.  When  we  came  nearer  we  saw  the 
Old  Church  in  ruins  and  the  men  were  looking  very  earnest  that  they 
should  put  out  the  fire  and  not  very  many  people  were  around  the  fire.  We 
reached  the  fire  engioe  first.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  steam  engine.  I 
never  thought  there  was  a  fire  engine  that  was  moved  by  steam  in  this 
town.  We  looked  all  around  the  church,  when  it  was  nearly  put  out. 
Then  we  went  home  about  nine  o'clock. 

JOHN  T.  FRENCH. 

[Fourteen  years  old ;  partially  deaf  at  twtf ;  nine  years  instruction.] 
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The  High  Class  has  consisted  of  Frank  Aiken,  Joeeph 
Baker,  James  Barbank,  George  Holland,  Walter  Morse,  George 
Sawyer  and  Edna  Howes.  Their  studies  for  the  year  have  been 
algebra,  book-keeping,  geometrical  drawing,  geology,  chem- 
istry, word  analysis,  rhetoric  and  composition.  In  Sabbath 
school,  after  completing  Old  Testament  History,  they  haTC 
studied  the  Psalms. 

vm. 

1761  Pknw.  Avk.,  Washikgtok.  D.  C, 
Sept.  24th.  1876. 

Mt  dkab  Joseph  : — ^I  hare  not  heard  from  joa  since  I  wrote  yon  last. 
I  knew  it  is  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  at  Northampton  and 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  joxlt  classmate  any  more  I  have  not 
enough  knowledge  so  I  am  going  to  study  at  home  in  the  evenings  when  I 
get  the  books  from  school.  I  have  been  studying  French  for  several  days 
and  have  been  succeeding  all  the  time  since  I  commenced  to  study  in  French. 
It  don't  seem  very  hard  to  me.  I  hope  Clara  who  is  coming  here  in  a  few 
daySf  will  explain  me  when  I  have  troubles  in  French.  I  suppose  «he  is  a 
very  good  one  that  will  teach  me  in  different  languages. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  know  who  have  not  returned  of  High  Class.  If 
Frank<  Aiken  is  the  one.  please  give  me  his  address,  and  if  you  don't  know 
his  address,  ask  one  of  your  schoolmates  for  it.  I  want  to  write  him  very 
much.  I  have  been  succeeding  in  my  position  at  the  Treasury  Dept.  all 
the  time  since  I  began  to  learn  so  I  hope  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  will  be  satisfied  that  I  shall  be  a  good  engraver. 
I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  I  have  been  doing  at  work.  I  have  been 
drawing  many  pictures  and  also  design  pictures  since  the  commencement 
and  will  probably  draw  two  months  more  then  I  shall  commence  to  engrave 
as  an  apprentice. 

There  is  no  place  to  play  base  ball  here  but  only  at  the  colleges'  grounds 
which  are  out  of  this  city.  I  was  surprised  that  the  Bostons  has  won  a 
game  with  the  Chicagos  by  the  score  of  10  to  9.  I  thought  the  Bostons 
will  never  win  games  with  Chicagos. 

The  International  Rifle  Match  will  be  in  this  city  for  a  week  at  the  rate 
of  800  yds.  900  yds.  and  1000  yds.  I  wish  I  would  go  and  see  the  match 
but  I  shall  be  at  work  in  that  time  so  I  cannot  go  &  see  it.  Our  Rifle  Team 
is  the  winner  of  all  the  foreign  teams  as  it  is  said  in  the  N.  Y.  Times.  I 
have  moved  up  to  1751  Penn.  Ave.  from  the  old  place  (884  18th  St.)  The 
new  place  is  much  better  than  the  old  one  and  the  owner  of  the  house  is  a 
German. 

I  will  write  to  Miss  Rogers  or  Miss  Yale  about  having  a  honorable  dis- 
charge from  schooL 

Your  loving  friend,  

G.  C.  SAWYER. 

[Sixteen  yean  old  ;  deaf  at  one  year ;  eight  and  a  half  years  instruction.] 
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IX. 
LOST  IN  THE  FOREST. 

A  man  bj  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Walton  lived  in  Iowa  and  had  a  wife, 
two  sons,  James  and  John  and  one  daughter  Minnie. 

His  eldest  son  James  heard  that  there  was  a  clear  waterfall  in  Minnesota 
and  teased  his  father  to  move  and  live  near  the  waterfall..  At  first  he  said 
no  and  was  much  troubled  about  James. 

Afterward  he  moved  to  th^  northern  part  of  Minn,  and  lived  near  a  large 
waterfall.  He  built  a  rude  cabin  and  cultivated  the  land  for  it  was  very 
rich.    James  liked  to  travel  in  the  woods  in  Minn. 

One  day  he  was  walking  with  his  father  and  saw  a  young  bear.  He 
thought  to  himself  that  he  would  like  to  chase  the  bear  for  sport.  So  he 
left  his  father  and  chased  the  bear  for  five  miles.  The  bear's  mother 
frightened  him  very  much.  He  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  and  got  lost  in 
the  forest.  He  tried  to  find  the  way  home  but  he  could  not.  He  was  kept 
walking  almost  all  night.  At  last  he  found  a  very  good  place  in  a  hole  of 
a  tree  and  was  covered  with  dry  leaves.  He  was  thinking  about  his  father 
what  he  had  told  him  to  do.  He  felt  very  sorry  and  disobeyed  his  father. 
He  was  fast  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he  met  an  Indian  in  the  woods  and 
treated  him  kindly  and  gave  him  some  warm  food.  He  led  him  home 
safely.  His  father  scolded  him  and  shut  him  up  in  a  small  room.  He  gave 
him  bread  and  water  for  a  week.  James  was  thinking  in  the  room  what  he 
had  done  with  his  father  and  thought  he  would  ask  him  to  forgive.  His 
father  forgave  hiin  and  released  him.  He  felt  something  bite  his  arm  and 
was  awake.  He  found  it  was  a  bear  and  stayed  very  still  to  make  the  bear 
believe  he  was  dead.     When  morning  came  the  bear  left  him. 

He  got  out  of  the  hole  and  walked  away.  He  ate  some  wild  huckle- 
berries and  met  an  Indian.  He  carried  him  to  his  wigwam  as  a  prisoner. 
He  made  him  work  and  help  his  wife  on  the  farm.  A  few  days  after  he 
went  hunting  with  the  Indian.  He  saw  some  trees  that  were  cut  down  and 
knew  that  l&  father  had  chopped  them.  He  did  not  tell  the  Indian  where 
his  home  was.  He  crept  very  slyly  and  came  near  his  home  and  there  he 
met  his  father  and  was  very  glad  that  he  was  safe  and  told  him  that  John 
had  gone  to  look  for  him  and  was  lost  in  the  forest.  James  went  to  the 
forest  again  and  found  the  same  Indian  and  ran  away  and  hid  in  a  thick 
bush  and  waited  there  for  an  hour.  He  met  his  brother  John  in  the  bush. 
They  reached  home  safe.     Their  father  was  very  glad  that  they  were  safe. 

A  few  weeks  after  a  small  company  of  Indians  came  and  set  the  cabin  on 
fire  and  murdered  all  the  family  except  James  and  John.  They  ran  away 
to  the  woods  and  got  lost  again.  John  starved  to  death  and  was  buried 
near  the  waterfall. 

James  learned  to  eat  the  roots  and  fruits  and  became  a  wild  man.  He 
stole  the  young  bear  from  his  mother  and  tamed  him  in  another  place.  He 
taught  him  to  dance  and  wrestle  with  him.  They  have  a  good  time  sleep- 
ing and  playing  together.  Very  often  they  fougnt  with  the  animals  and 
gamed  a  complete  victory. 

WALTER  F.  MORSE. 

[Eighteen  years  old ;  congenitally  deaf ;  eight  and  a  half  years  instruc- 
tion.] 


OLABKE    IKBTITUTION. 


MY  NATIVE  CITY. 

1  was  bom  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  wliich  ia  situated  on  one  of 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  river  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  ia 
the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  containing  about  900,000  inhabitants, 
and  on  account  of  its  great  facilities  for  business,  it  is  constaiftly  increas- 
ing in  size  and  importance.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  that  the 
first  steamboat  was  tried  and  proved  to  be  a  success.  Steamers  and  rail- 
roads connect  New  York  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  it  are  many  large  and  handsome  streets,  Canal,  Fourteenth,  Twenty- 
third,  Broadway,  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues  may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  most  important. 

Cars  drawn  by  horses  have,  for  many  years  traversed  the  city ;  but  as 
the  streets  sometimes  become  crowded  the  cars  are  necessarily  stopped  and 
delays  which  follow  are  very  inconvenient  to  many  of  the  passengers.  A 
company  having  this  obstacle  in  view,  built  an  elevated  railroad,  the  cars 
being  propelled  by  steaiA.  Besides  the  impossibility  of  their  being  stop- 
ped by  crowds,  they  traverse  the  city  much  more  rapidly  than  a  horse-car 
could  do,  and  are  therefore  much  used  by  business  men  to  whom  time  is 
precious. 

There  are  many  noted  public  buildings,  among  others  are  the  Cooper 
Institute,  Astor  Library,  Trinity  Church,  the  new  Post  Office,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  country,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  Astor  House. 

The  Central  Park,  in  ^e  upper  part  of  the  city,  is  a  latge  amount  of 
land  which  has  been  devoted  to  landscape-gardening,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  the  world  has  seen. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  are  more  generally  pursued  than  any  other 
industry — ^probably  the  larger  part  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  commerce. 

FRANK  AIKEN. 

[Sixteen  and  a  half  years  old ;  deaf  at  twelve  years  ;  at  school  before  he 
became  deaf ;  two  and  a  half  years  at  this  school.] 

XI. 
MY  VACATION. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  school  a  year  ago,  on  account  of  ill  health,  I  have 
had  quite  a  long  vacation. 

So  long  indeed  has  it  been,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  but  the  most  promi- 
nent  things  that  happened  duriog  the  first  part  of  it. 

A  large  part  of  my  time  was  occupied  in  printing.  I  have  a  small  print- 
ing press  of  the  make  known  as  "  Young  America."  As  the  name  implies, 
these  presses  are  principally  used  by  boys  and  amateurs  as  a  means  of 
profit  and  amusement ;  but  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  boai- 
ness  men  and  others  who  use  printing  presses. 
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My  businees  principallj  consisted  of  card  printing,  with  a  few  orders  for 
Bill  Headings  and  other  work. 

During  the  summer  I  have  been  engaged  in  printing  some  charts  in  yisi- 
ble  speech  for  Mr.  Bell. 

I  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  mj  time  to  driving,  scarcely  a  day  passing 
that  did  not  see  either  mj  mother  or  some  other  member  of  our  family, 
and  myself,  driving  along  one  of  the  many  beautiful  drives  in  and  around 
Salem. 

From  one  or  two  points  in  the  turnpike  leading  from  Salem  to  Boston  the 
road  overlooks  the  city  and  we  could  see  the  harbor  with  its  islands  and 
light  houses,  beyond. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  we  drove  to  Marblehead  beach,  two  or 
three  miles  from  Salem,  and  picnicd  there.  While  the*re  I  sometimes 
went  in  bathing.  Of  the  things  which  happened  during  the  latter  part  of 
my  vacation,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was,  a  trip  down  Boston  Harbor. 
The  party  consisted  of  my  Father  and  Mother,  with  some  friends,  and  my- 
self. We  took  the  cars  in  Salem  for  Boston,  where  we  arrived  at  about 
twelve  o'clock.  We  then  went  to  Rowe's  Wharf  where  we  took  the 
steamer."  John  Romer  for  Downer  Landing,  Hingham.  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  various  things  to  be  seen  while  passing  down  the 
harbor.  We  saw  Deer  Island,  with  its  penal  institutions.  Forts  Warren 
and  Indej^ndence.  We  passed  one  of  the  smaller  islands  where  they  were 
burning  up  an  old  hulk. 

We  arrived  at  the  landing  in  Hingham  at  two  o'clock  and  at  once  shaped 

'  our  course  for  **  Crow  Point"  in  order  to  secure  our  seats  at  one  of  those 

famous  "  Clam  bake  dinners."    Included  in  the  bill  of  Fare  and  to  which 

we  did  ample  justice,  were  Clam  Chowder,  Baked  Clams — Baked  Bluefish — 

Green  Com  &c — 

After  dinner  we  spent  most  of  the  time  wandering  about  the  beautiful 
Meville  Gardens. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  took  the  steamer  "Gov.  Andrew"  for  home. 
There  was  quite  a  thick  fog  on  the  harbor  and  they  kept  blowing  the 
whistle  every  few  moments  to  warn  vessels  of  our  approach.  On  reaching 
Boston  we  took  the  cars  for  home,  where  we  arrived  in  due  time. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  pleasant  experiences  of  my  vacation. 

JAMES  P.  BURBANK. 

[Sixteen  years  old ;  deaf  at  six  years  eight  months  ;  at  school  one  year 
before  he  became  deaf ;  six  years  at  this  school.] 

The  two  younger  classes  have  had  Kindergarten  drawing 
daily.  The  High  Class  have  had  weekly  lessons  in  geometrical 
drawing  and  the  intermediate  classes  semi- weekly  lessons  in  free- 
hand and  object  drawing. 


CLARKE    INSTITTTTION. 


REPORTS  FROM  GRADUATES, 

Letters  from  five  of  the  six  pupils  who  graduated  from  the 
High  Class  last  year  give  encouraging  accounts  of  their  ability 
to  communicate  with  others  through  s|>eech  and  lip-reiiJiiig. 
The  sixth  pupil  sends  no  report  regarding  these.  One,  in  speak- 
iogof  having  joined  a  Sabbath  school  class  in  the  place  where  she 
was  spending  the  summer,  says  she  understands  the  teacher 
pretty  well,  but  of  her  home  teacher,  says  she  can  often  tell  ail  she 
says,  whether  addressing  her  or  not  Another  writes  that  he  is 
improving  in  lip-roading,  and  that  his  friends  seldom  have  to 
repeat  a  question*  He  boasts,  also,  of  the  distance  at  which  he 
has  read  a  boy's  lips.  The  following  is  from  a  member  of  the 
same  class :  *'  At  the  reorganimtion  of  our  Sunday  school  in 
Mavt  I  was  chosen  teacher  for  a  class  of  girls.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  draw  upon  the  slate  a  picture  to  illustrate  the  lesson  of 
the  day.  This  work  is  helping  me  to  continue  with  four  studies 
begun  in  Northampton^ — the  Bible,  articulation,  lip-reading  and 
drawing."     Another  graduate  writes  : 

'*  1  converse  with  others  by  means  of  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  one  is  obliged  to  resort  to  pencil 
and  paper  in  order  to  be  understood  by  me. 

**  While  a  pupil  at  the  Clarke  Institntion,  I  felt  that  I  should 
nmfer  be  able  to  read  any  one's  lips  so  well  as  my  teachers',  but 
BOW,  as  I  mingle  in  society,  I  am  more  and  more  amazed  to  find 
how  often  I  meet  with  those  whose  lips  I  can  read  as  readily  or 
more  io,  even  at  tiret,  than  of  those  at  the  Institution  who  are 
accustomed  to  talking  much  with  such  m  I.  Of  course,  I  meet 
sometimes  with  those  whose  lips  1  cannot  read  well  or  at  all,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  the  reverse,  which  fact  encourages  me  greatly, 

"  1  attend  chui'ch,  also  evening  prayer- meetings,  and  have 
joined,  in  8abbath  school,  a  Bible  class  of  which  the  pastor  of 
the  church  is  the  leader.  I  can  read  his  lips  so  well  that  I  am 
sometimes  able  to  follow  out  the  connection  through  an  entire 
leasoti*  At  least,  I  never  leave  the  class  without  having  gained 
some  new  idea,  or  subject  for  thought  from  what  he  has  said* 

**  As  regards  my  articulation,  T  have  as  yet  not  one  instance 
to  record  in  which  I  have  had  difficulty  in  making  strangers 
understand  me." 

8 till  another  graduate  says  :    ^"^  I  have  formed  many  new 
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acquaintances  dnrin/;^  the  year,  and  in  all  cases,  save  one,  I  com- 
municate with  them  hy  speech  and  lip-reading.''  Of  this  excep- 
tional case,  she  writes  :  '^  I  can  now  read  his  lips  much  more 
readily  than  six  months  ago.  He  understands  me  well.  .  .  . 
Of  my  speech  and  voice,  those  who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges, 
say  that  they  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  when  I  left  school." 

The  above  quotations  are  made  from  letters  written  by  young 
ladies  who  became  deaf  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  retained  use  of  language. 

Of  the  six  graduates  mentioned,  three  have  been  engaged  in 
home  duties,  one  has  been  a  book-keeper,  one  has  been  working 
in  a  machine  shop,  while  the  sixth,  on  leaving  here  entered  the 
Scientific  Course  in  Williston  Seminary,  at  Easthampton,  from 
which  he  will  graduate  next  year. 

A  congenital  mute,  who  left  last  year,  writes  that  the  girls 
working  in  the  shop  with  her  can  understand  her  well,  and  think 
that  she  talks  plainly. 


Thanks  are  due  the  Board  of  Directors  for  establishing  a  Pri- 
mary Department  so  much  desired.  The  usefulness  of  the 
Institation  will  be  greatly  augmented  thereby.  ^  It  will  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  September,  187lC' and  will  serve  as 
a  preparatory  school,  not  only  for  our  own  Higher  Department, 
but  for  any  other  school  to  which  it  may  be  advisable  that^  the 
pupils  should  be  sent.  It  should  be  understood  that  a  reception 
into  the  Primary  Department,  does  not  guarantee  admission  to 
the  Higher  Department. 

Bespectf  ally  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institntion  is  especially  adapted  for  the  edaeation  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mate  pupils,  bat  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel«  and  lights,  superintendence  of 
health,  conduct,  manners,  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  al<»e, 
eighty  dollars :  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  (A«  /fnC  week  of  each 
term.  No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra 
ehaiges  will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No 
pupUwiU  be  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  eeeond  term  in  Julg, 
without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Hehool  Committee.  The  eontraet 
is  for  the  entire  school  year,  and  is  not  terminated  by  the  witUer  vacation. 

The  State  of  liassachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  f uuds  must  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State 
Law,  back  of  title-page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income 
from  its  funds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to 
their  need.  Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two 
terms  in  the  rear,  of  twenty  weeks  each;  the  first  commencing  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  September,  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter  ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer 
vacation  of  eif  ht  weelu.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations  at  school.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year 
made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember. Nose  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  fuU  tuition 
for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  aUst  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes,  and  stam^.  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  Ike  dollars,  shottld  be  deposited  wUh  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  &Ye  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and 
must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have 
had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning  ;  and  none 
can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of 
mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.    Stran- 

Srs  at  all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun- 
ya. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

OF   THE  CLARKE   INSTITUTION. 


RECEIPTS 

. 

Cash  on  hand,  September  1,  1876,   . 

$    95.43 

From  the  Fund 

18,016.77 

"      "    State  of  Massachusetts   . 

11,626.00 

**    Other  States  and  Pupils 

8,967.60 

"    Loan  from  the  Fund 

1,019.03 

"    Cablnet-Shop           .... 

627  87 
186 

$86,260.00 


EXPENDITURES. 


OUBRENT. 


For  Salaries  and  Wages  . 

.     $10,889.00 

"    Groceries  and  ProTlslons 

4,410.29 

•*    Furnishing       .... 

867.19 

'*    Fuel  and  Lights 

721.16 

"    Repairs 

119.10 

"    Cabinet-Shop 

1,698.40 

"    Farm  and  Stable 

844.04 

••    Incidentals.       .... 

968.40 

4 

SPBCIi 

For  Insurance  (Cabinet-Shop) 

$  70.00 

"    Payment  of  Debt 

6,600.00 

••    New  Construction 

9,782.42 

$18,947.67 


$16,802.42 


$86,260  09 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

AT    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION. 


Rise 0     iuM. 

Breakfast OK  a.  K. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet-shop 7^^  to  8>^  a.  K. 

Devotional  Bzeroises S^i  a.  m 

School 0tol3A.lL 

Dinner  12)^  p.  IL 

School 3  to  4    P.  IL 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  the  cabinet-shop    .  4)^  to  5^  p.  iL 

Supper 8     P.M. 

Study-hour  and  Prayers  7  to  8K  p.  iL 

Retire 8K  P*  V- 

The  younger  children  retire  at  7  p.  ic 

SUNDAYa 

Study  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendantsi 
Sabbath-school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  older  pupils  devote  from  one  to  two  hours  to  reading 
and  devotional  exercises. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 
teacliera  in  the  follwing  manner  : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Silent  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  &11  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  Join  audibly. 
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(Chap.  800.) 
An  Act  Relatinq  to  Deaf  Mtttbs. 
Be  it  enaeUd,  dte.,  tu  foUatos : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Ck>mmon wealth  in  any  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
school,  or  of  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
May  17,  1871.] 
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'j^tpvvi  of  iht  ^ovpotniitn* 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Tenth  AnDnal  Beport  of  the  Clarke  In- 
BtitutioQ  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877,  is  herewith 
rabmitted. 

The  school  year^  just  dosed,  haying  been  the  last  under  the 
old  organization  of  the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton,  in  a  sin- 
gle department,  and  the  new  school  year  having  already  begun, 
with  our  pupils  arranged  for  their  better  instruction  in  two  de- 
partments, it  seems  proper  that  the  Managers  of  the  School 
should  give  some  account,  at  the  outset,  of  the  purpose  of  the 
new  organization,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  en- 
large the  school  It  will  also  be  convenient,  now  that  a  period 
of  ten  years  has  passed  since  the  first  admission  of  pupils  to  the 
Clarke  Institution,  to  present  some  facts  concerning  the  history 
of  ^the  school,  the  number  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  the 
method  of  instruction,  etc.  We  have  therefore  requested  the 
Principal,  Miss  Boqers,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school 
ever  since  its  establishment,  to  append  to  her  Annual  Beport  a 
list  of  all  the  pupils  received,  and  a  classification  of  them  in 
certain  particulars  ;  following  in  this  respect  the  excellent  usage 
at  the  American  Asylum  in  Hartford.  These  tables,  though  brief 
as  yet,  because  the  number  of  our  pupils  has  not  been  large,  will 
increase  in  value  as  the  Institution  grows  older,  and  will  be  found 
even  now  to  present  some  valuable  information  concerning  the 
class  of  deaf  children  received  here  for  instruction.  They  show, 
for  example,  that  nearly  half  of  those  admitted  (sixty-two  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven)  lost  their  hearing  b^ore  acquir- 
ing speech,  and  that  of  the  remainder  (sixty-five)  no  less  than 
twenty-five  had  lost  what  little  speech  they  acquired  before  com- 
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ing  under  inatruetion.  Thus  only  forty  pupils,  or  leas  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number,  had  any  specitil  fitness  for  acquiring 
articulation.  Considering  this  fact  the  statement  of  Mias  Rogers 
becomes  particularly  gratifying,  that  the  system  of  articnhition 
and  lip-reading  has  proved  the  bc^t,  judging  by  its  results^  '*  for 
five-sixths  of  all  pupils  who  bavD  entered,  while  one-half  of 
the  remaining  sixth,  though  considered  cases  of  doubtful  success, 
now  employ  speech  and  li|»-readiug  in  their  homes/'  Indeed, 
the  general  results  of  our  method  of  instruction,  for  the  first 
ten  years,  are  to  us  exti-emely  satisfactory,  and  better  than  the 
Corporation  ventured  to  ho|>e,  when  the  school  was  opened* 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  those  persons  who,  in  1 866-7, 
favored  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  was,  to  promote  the 
education  of  deaf  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  then  the 
practice.  This  result  has  been  secured,  not  only  in  Massiiehu- 
setts,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  beginning 
to  obtain  in  England,  where  the  Clarke  Institution  is  already 
well  known,  and  its  example  is  often  cited*  Of  our  own  one 
hundred  and  twenty -seven  pupils,  more  than  a  fourth  part  were 
received  under  the  age  of  eight  years^ — the  limit  fixed  at  Hart* 
ford,  and  more  than  half  were  admitted  before  they  were  ten 
years  old.  We  find  that  parents  are  not  only  willing,  but  anx- 
ious, to  seud  us  their  children  as  soon  as  they  can  be  admitted 
here.  And  we  learn  as  we  write,  that  the  managers  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  deaf,  in  Philadelphia,  are  about 
to  open  their  school  for  day  pupils  and  for  boarders  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten,  induced  in  part  by  the  example  of  the 
Clarke  Institution* 

To  give  better  effect  to  the  primary  instruction  of  our  own 
younger  pupils,  we  have  now  opened  a  special  Primary  Depart- 
meuL  This,  however,  was  hardly  the  main  purpose  of  our 
recent  enlargement  of  the  buildings  here,  for  there  were  other 
considerations  which  had  much  weight,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant being  a  desire  to  meet  the  natuml  exjiectation  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  for  whose  benefit,  mainly,  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion was  founded. 

The  iustruetion  of  deaf  childi'en  at  this  school,  when  it  was 
first  opened  ten  years  ago,  was  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  exper- 
imental.    The  methods  pursued  by  Miss  Rogers  in  1866-7,  at  the 
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small  school  at  Chelmsford,  which,  in  September,  1867,  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Clarke  School,  were  at  that  time  novel  in  this 
country.  It  was  doubted  by  many  persons  whether  they  would 
be  successful  with  any  large  class  of  deaf  children,  and  even  if 
successful  with  some  children,  it  was  quite  uncertain  how  large 
this  class  of  pupils  would  be.  It  was  not  then  known,  although 
experience  has  since  proved  it,  that  nearly  all  the  parents  of  such 
children  would  be  desirous  of  thoroughly  trying  the  experiment 
of  articulation  before  resorting  to  the  language  of  signs,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  constant 
pressure  from  those  parents  for  the  admission  of  their  children 
to  our  school.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  opening,  in  1870,  of  an  articulation  school  at  Boston,  which 
now  contains  seventy-five  pupils.  In  consequence  of  this  pres- 
sure, and  because  it  was  found  that  the  best  instruction  of  both 
classes  of  pupils,  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger,  requires  a 
separation  between  them,  the  Corporation  of  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution decided,  early  in  1876,  to  enlarge  its  buildings,  and  to 
establish  a  Primary  Department  in  Baker  Hall,  which  was  to  be 
extended  and  specially  arranged  for  that  purpose.  This  work  of 
construction  and  alteration,  involving  also  the  introducing  of 
steam  to  heat  all  the  buildings,  has  been  going  on  since  ^pril, 
1876,  and  is  now,  in  November,  18Z7,  so  far  completed  that  the 
new  Primary  Department  is  occupied,  and  the  school  is  divided 
.  as  was  last  year  proposed.  It  is  our  intention  to  allow  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  two  Departments  to  increase  gradually,  until 
it  reaches  a  hundred  or^  perhaps,  a  htindred  and  twenty ;  and 
when  we  have  one  hundred  pupils,  it  will  be  possible,  as  was  inti- 
mated last  year,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  for  each  pupil. 
At  present,  with  but  little  more  than  seventy  pupils,  and  with 
the  increased  expenditure  made  necessary  by  the  opening  of  the 
Primary  Department,  no  such  reduction  can  be  safely  made. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1876-7, 
was  sixty-six,  and  the  average  number  about  sixty-four.  The 
expenses  of  the  year,  properly  chargeable  to  the  School,  were 
#25,239.14,  showing  an  average  cost  for  each  pupil  of  nearly 
1400.  The  amount  received  for  tuition  in  no  case  equals  this, 
and  for  the  majority  of  our  pupils  falls  far  short  of  it.  Thanks 
to  the  munificence  of  our  Founder,  the  late  John  Olabkb,  we 
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are  able  to  proTide  oar  pupils  with  the  best  facilities  for  their 
edacatioD,  without  requiring  either  the  State  or  prirate  citiiens 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  instruction.  But  since  the  Clarke  Insti* 
tution  assumes  so  largely  the  expense  required  by  its  method  of 
teaching  the  deaf,  it  is  all  the  more  requisite  that  those  taught 
here  should  be  fully  capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  giyen. 
And  one  incidental  advantage  of  the  new  Primary  Department 
will  be  this, — ^that  the  pupils  when  received  so  young  as  they 
will  be  there,  will  either  learn  early  how  to  profit  by  our  methods, 
or  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  the  school  at  Hartford  and 
sent  thither  before  they  are  too  old  to  begin  the  course  there 
taught. 

Our  pupils  may  enter  at  the  age  of  five.  As  has  been  said  in 
previous  reports,  the  Clarke  Institution  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils,  although 
the  majority  of  those  received  here  have  not  belonged  to  these 
classes.  It  provides  for  the  papiPs  tuition,  board  and  lodging  ; 
caring,  also,  for  his  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates,  annually,  funds  for  the 
education  of  its  deaf  mutes  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  schools. 
Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of  the 
school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  Institution 
also  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for  the  aid  of  bene- 
ficiaries from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  There 
are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  com- 
mencing on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  with  a  vacation 
of  four  weeks  in  winter ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  with  a  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission,  for  the  year 
which  begins  in  "September,  made  as  early  as  June.  No  pupils 
are  admitted,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  unless  they 
are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none 
can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  good  moral  habits. 

In  providing  two  courses  or  grades  of  instruction,  one  for  the 
younger  and  one  for  the  older  pupils,  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  promote  those  who  are  capable  of  promotion,  from  the  prima- 
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ry  to  the  upper  grade.  But  by  no  means  all  of  our  pupils, 
judging  by  the  past,  will  be  found  capable  of  going  through  both 
courses.  A  few  will  need  only  the  higher  course ;  more  will 
complete  both  ;  but  a  great  many  will  doubtless  be  only  able  to 
go  through  the  Primary  Department,  or  to  advance  a  little  way 
in  the  higher  studies.  Nor  will  this  be  determined  by  age  alone, 
nor  by  original  mental  capacity.  In  the  Primary  Department 
must  necessarily  be  included  the  youngest  beginners  and  the 
older  children  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  early  instruction  ; 
while  in  the  higher  department  will  often  be  found  pupils 
younger  in  years  than  many  in  the  grades  below  them.  This 
should  be  understood  by  parents  and  friends  at  the  outset ;  nor 
must  they  be  discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  which  deaf  pupils 
frequently  make,  under  the  most  faithful  instruction.  Many 
desd  children  can  never  advance  very  far  in  book-learning,  and 
ought  to  give  their  attention  early  to  occupations  by  which  they 
can  support  themselves  at  manual  labor.  Some  can  never  suc- 
ceed even  tolerably  well  in  articulation  ;  and  such  pupils,  when 
old  enough,  ought  to  go  to  the  Hartford  school.  Under  ar- 
rangements lately  made  with  the  authorities  of  that  school,  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  transfer  of 
pupils  may  be  made,  according  to  their  ascertained  fitness  for 
either  of  the  schools  at  which  Massachusetts  now  educates  her 
deaf  children. 

The  higher  grade  of  instruction,  previously  mentioned,  is 
divided  into  the  Common  Course  and  the  High  Course,  which 
with  the  Primary  Coarse  form  three  distinct  grades. 

Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic, — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

Drawing. 
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Common  or  Grammar  Courso. 

Articulation. 
Langnage. 

Arithmetic,     -I  "^®°^1  *°^  I  through  Interest 
(     written    ) 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects, 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

"         "  Physiology. 

"         "  Zodlogy. 

"         "  Botany. 

"         "  Natural  Philosophy. 

it         u  Physical  Geography. 

I  Free-hand, 
Object, 
Designing. 

Pupils  completing  this  course  can  graduate.  Those  unable  to 
do  this,  may  be  honorably  discharged  by  the  school  authorities. 
Those  pupils  who  have  time  and  ability  for  more  extended 
study,  may  pursue  the 

High  Course. 

Articulation  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 
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History    i«o««»t«nd 
(   modem. 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

I  Object, 
Instrumental,  and 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Sunday  school  and  daily  devo- 
tions embraces  the  Gospels,  the  Old  Testament  history,  the 
Psalms,  the  Prophecies,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the  opening  of  our  school,  a 
building  was  rented  for  its  use.  In  1870,  our  present  estate  of 
eleven  acres  on  Round  Hill  was  purchased,  and  has  gradually 
been  brought  into  its  present  aspect,  by  successive  building, 
extension  and  alteration.  Our  main  structures  are  now  Baker 
Hall,  for  the  Primary  Department;  Clarke  Hall,  for  reci^ 
tations  of  the  higher  department,  and  Rogers  Hall,  for  the 
pupils  of  that  department  and  the  residence  of  the  Trincipal. 
There  is  also  a  separate  hospital  building,  a  large  workshop,  a 
laundry,  a  stable,  and  a  cottage  for  the  farmer.  The  domestic 
regime  resembles  that  of  a  well-regulated  private  family.  Boys 
and  girls  of  each  department  have  their  separate  dormitories  and 
play-grounds,  but  come  together  in  the  school  and  the  dining- 
room.  Each  pupil  has  a  separate  bed,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
separate  room.  All  are  required  to  make  their  own  beds  and 
keep  their  rooms  in  order.  The  younger  pupils  are  taught  to 
use  the  needle ;  the  older  girls  to  make  and  mend  clothing ; 
while  the  older  boys  find  employment  in  farm  or  garden,  or  in 
the  workshop.  The  teachers  take  their  meals  at  the  same  tables 
with  the  pupils,  and  are  seated  among  them,  to  supply  their 
wants,  inculcate  good  breeding,  and  encourage  social  intercourse. 
All  is  home-like,  and  with  trifling  exceptions,  good  health  has 
always  prevailed.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  provide  for  the 
pupils  so  much  instruction  in  labor  of  various  kinds  as  we  think 
they  should  have, — the  difficulties  in  the  way  being  serious. 
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But  we  hope  to  make  the  workshop  very  serviceable  to  the  older 
boys,  and  domestic  industry  of  much  use  to  the  girls. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Principal  will  show  what  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  the  classes  in  the  school  year  which  closed  in  July,  1877. 
The  number  of  pupils  for  the  current  school  year  is  somewhat 
greater  than  last  year,  and  will  probably  be  increased  in  1878. 
Our  present  plan  contemplates  a  total  separation  of  the  primary 
pupils  from  the  older  ones,  till  articulation  and  lip-reading  have 
become  available  to  the  former  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  cost  of  new  construction,  and  of  the  new  heating  appara- 
tus, has  somewhat  exceeded  the  estimate  made  last  year,  but 
will  not  go  beyond  $50,000,  The  cost  of  furnishing  the  exten- 
sions will  be  about  14,000.  A  considerable  debt  has  been  in- 
curred within  the  past  year-and-a-half,  which  is  now  in  the  way 
of  payment  Between  1870  and  1872,  a  debt  of  $35,000  was 
incurred  by  the  corporators  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  which 
was  all  paid  before  1876.  By  the  statement  of  our  Treasurer, 
the  new  debt  incurred  in  the  extension  of  the  buildings,  is  now 
about  138,000,  which  is  constantly  diminishing  by  payments 
from  the  surplus  income  of  the  fund.  The  present  valuation  of 
our  real  ajid  personal  estate  is  upward  of  $350,000 ;  of  which 
about  1256,000  constitutes  the  fund  created  by  the  legacies  of 
the  late  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  for  whom  the  Institution  is  named. 
During  the  ten  years  since  the  Instifcution  was  incorporated,  the 
cash  value  of  our  property  has  increased,  and  the  income  from 
our  fund  has  not  materially  diminished,  notwithstanding  the 
''hard  times."  The  usual  Financial  Statement  of  our  receipts 
and  expenses  will  be  found  appended  to  this  Beport. 

We  would  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Knowlton  for  professional 
services,  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  and  Albany,  and  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the 
Institution  at  reduced  fares.  Also,  to  the  publishers  of  the 
"Hampshire  Gazette",  ''The  Deaf-Mute  Journal",  "The 
Deaf-Mute  Chronicle",  " Kentucky  Deaf-Mute ",  "The  Index", 
"The  Goodson  Gazette",  "The  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska", 
"Our  Record",  "Dumb  Animals",  "Kansas  Star",  "The 
Tablet",  and  "The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror",  for  the  gratuitous  con- 
tribution of  their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past  year. 
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We  are  indebted,  also,  to  one  of  our  citizens  for  two  sets  of 
the  game  called  ^^  Citadelle  ". 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  the 
financial  statement,  the  list  of  the  pnpils,  and  the  appendices. 
For  the  Corporation, 

P.  B.  SANBORN,  Viob-Prksidbnt. 
Northampton,  November,  1877. 


FINANCUL   STATEMENT 
OF   THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION, 

FOB  THE  TBAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,   1877. 


RECEIPTS. 

Prom  the  Fund 

*^     **    Stftte  of  Massachasetts 
**    Other  States  and  Papils    • 
"    Cabinet-Shop    . 
"    Bills  Payable     . 


115,498.95 

13,126.00 

3,153.00 

196.01 

39,029.21 


•71,002.17 


EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $11,029.08 
**  Groceries  and  Provisions,        4,960.42 

**  Furnishing,  573.65 

"  Fuel  and  Lights,  5,256.07 

**  Repairs,  924.35 

"  Cabinet  Shop,  1,551.70 

"  Farm  and  Stable,  231.98 

**  Incidentals,  711.89 


-♦25,239.14 


SPECIAL. 

For  Insurance,  temporary  and 

five  years,  $  2,156.42 

"  Interest  on  Debt,  1,081.66 

"  New  Construction,  36,589.80 

*•  New  Furnishing,  1,541.27 

"  Debt  to  Fund,  1,019.03 


-$42,388.18  $67,627.32 


Cash  on  Hand  September  1,  1877, 

Debt,  October  1,  1877,  $39,029.21 
Cash  in  Treasury,  898. 88 

Net  debt,  October  1,  1877,  $38,130.33 


$3,374.85 


^tpjovi  0f  iht  gtittd|jral» 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

GBinrLBMEK  :  The  following  Eeport  is  submitted  for  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1877 : 

Daring  the  year  the  school  has  contained  sixty-six  pnpils.  Of 
this  number  fifty-four  were  from  Massachusetts^  three  from  Con- 
necticut, two  from  Vermont,  two  from  Maine,  and  one  each 
from  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Of 
the  whole  number  ten  were  new  pupils.  One  of  these,  Frank 
ffitchcock,  lost  hearing  at  seven  years,  retained  speech,  and 
having  previously  attended  school,  entered  an  existing  class. 
Another,  Charles  Poor,  lost  hearing  at  four  years,  retained 
speech  partially,  but  had  received  no  instruction.  He  and  the 
remaining  eight,  who  were  virtually  congenital  mutes,  with 
three  who  entered  last  year,  formed  the  youngest  class.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  fourteen  were  semi-mutes,  nine  of 
whom  could  not  read  on  entering  schooL  Five  others  were 
semi-deaf,  but  one  only  had  learned  to  read  or  to  use  connected 

Each  class  has  received  daily  from  one  to  two  hours  special 
instruction  in  articulation  and  voice-culture.  £xcept  with  the 
two  younger  classes,  articulation  and  lip-reading  have  been  used 
as  a  means  of  instruction  and  communication.  With  those  two 
classes  writing  has  been  largely  employed  in  their  general  in- 
struction while  they  have  been  doing  the  work  preparatory  to 
the  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading.  Professor  Bell's  system  of 
'* Visible  Speech"  has  been  employed  with  the  older  classes, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparatory  drill  of  the  younger  classes.  This 
system  has  been  so  long  in  use  that  no  explanation  or  commen- 
dation of  it  seems  necessary. 
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The  Seyenth  or  youngest  class  has  consisted  of  Lacy  Back, 
Nellie  Hayward,  Grace  Lendall,  Mary  Moors,  Henry  Goriess, 
George  Chaffee,  Edward  Gilligan,  Henry  Hodgdon,  Michael 
Marphy,  Charles  Poor,  Herbert  Pratt  and  Willie  Woodard. 

This  class  have  had  the  Kindergarten  exercises  of  laying 
sticks  and  rings,  weaving,  card  pricking  and  sewing,  and 
drawing.  The  last  has  been  a  daily  exercise.  They  have  had 
exercises  in  numbers,  in  writing  sentences  descriptive  of  actions, 
as — '*  John  rolled  a  ball  on  the  floor," — and  in  obeying  commands 
given  in  writing. 

The  Sixth  Class  has  consisted  of  Mary  Castle,  Nellie  Fowler, 
Margaret  Benson,  Herbert  Bellows,  Arthur  DesRochers,  Arthur 
Higley,  Erwin  Loomer,  John  Roberts,  Henry  Smith  and  George 
Zimmer. 

The  class  have  used  Keep's  "  First  Lessons,"  have  had  practice 
in  writing  descriptions  of  pictures,  in  answering  questions,  and 
in  mimbers.  They  have  begun  the  work  preparatory  to  talking 
next  year,  and  have  been  allowed  to  ask  by  speech  for  what  they 
wished  at  the  table.  Next  year  they  will  be  encouraged  to  talk 
at  all  times. 

The  Fifth  Class  has  consisted  of  Edith  Houghton,  Etta  Lin- 
coln, Annie  Mullen,  Edith  Shepherd,  Alice  Upham,  Adella 
Pomeroy,  Harry  Allen,  George  DeLaite,  George  Lord,  William 
McDonald,  Eugene  Richardson  and  Carlton  Underwood. 

They  have  used  Latham's  Primary  Reader,  have  had  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  have  begun  Cornell's  Primary  Geography,  and  the 
study  of  the  subjects  treated  in  Brown's  Manual  of  Commerce, 
have  written  letters  and  descriptions  of  pictures.  They  have 
had  instruction  in  Sabbath  School. 

This  class  and  the  two  younger  will  next  year  be  removed  to 
the  Primary  Department. 

The  Fourth  Class  has  consisted  of  Mary  Andrews,  Anna  Gates, 
Ella  Kelley,  Lizzie  Kelly,  Emma  Russell,  Nellie  Tucker,  Julia 
and  John  Kenney,  Lyman  Perley  and  Thomas  Sheahan. 

They  have  completed  Franklin's  Second  and  begun  Monroe's 
Second  Reader,  have  studied  the  geography  of  North  and  South 
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America  and  Earope,  an  elementary  history  of  the  United 
States,  hare  continued  Manual  of  Commerce  and  arithmetic, 
have  had  semi-weekly  exercises  in  composition,  and  have  used 
Keep's  School  Stories.  They  haye  had  instruction  in  Sabbath 
SchooL 

The  Third  Class  has  consisted  of  Alice  Forbes,  Helena  Mer- 
chant, Kittie  Minor,  Fanny  Roby,  Josephine  and  Harry  Ward, 
Albert  Ellsworth  and  Frank  Hitchcock. 

The  class  have  used  Swinton's  Language  Primer,  have  com- 
pleted Cornell's  Primary  Geography,  Keep's  School  Stories, 
New  American  Third  Reader,  and  the  study  of  the  Manual  of 
Commerce.  They  have  continued  arithmetic  and  have  had  semi- 
weekly  exercises  in  composition.  They  have  had  instruction  in 
Sabbath  School. 

The  Second  Class  has  numbered  nine  pupils :  Florence 
Chapman,  Mary  Burton,  Bertha  Howes,  Annie  Watson,  James 
Dillman,  John  French,  Daniel  Nichols,  Alft*ed  Kirwin  and 
Jacob  Kleinhans. 

The  class  have  continued  the  study  of  arithmetic,  have  com- 
pleted Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  taken  the 
history  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  Parley's  Universal  History,  have 
nearly  completed  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  have  had  the 
elements  of  physical  geography  and  philosophy,  and  for  a 
reading  book  have  used  Guyot's  Introductory  Geography.  In 
Sabbath  School  they  have  studied  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ 

There  has  been  no  First  Class  during  the  year,  as  that  name  is 
applied  only  to  a  class  during  its  last  year  in  the  Common  Course 
of  Study. 

The  High  Class  has  this  year  consisted  of  three  members  only  : 
Joseph  C.  Baker,  who  lost  hearing  at  five  years,  retained  speech, 
but  could  not  read  on  entering  school  six  years  since  ;  Edna  J. 
Howes,  who,  deaf  at  ten  and  a  half  years,  retained  speech,  and 
had  attended  school  up  to  the  time  of  entering  here  four  years 
ago,  and  Walter  F.  Morse,  a  congenital  mute,  whose  instruction 
began  at  Chelmsford  at  the  age  of  seven  and  a  half  years,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  in  school  nine  years  and  a  half. 
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These  pupils  completed  the 

High  Course  of  Study. 

Articalation  and  Elocntionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Bhetoric. 

English  Literature. 
Political  Economy. 
Psychology. 


'[   Object, 


Drawing    <    Instrumental,  > 

(   Crayoning  or  Water  Colors.   ) 

Their  graduation*  took  place  on  the  morning  of  July  10. 
The  following  was  the 

Obdeb  of  Exbboibbs  : 
Prayer. 

Opening  Address  by  the  President 

Salutatory           •           •           .           •  Joseph  C.  Baker. 

Beading,  "  The  Sailor  Boy's  Dream/'        .  Joseph  C.  Baker. 

Essay,          .....  Walter  P.  Morse. 

Oral  Examination  in  English  literature. 

Beading,  "Psalm  of  Life,"        .        .        .  Walter  P.  Morse. 

Essay, Edna  J.  Howes. 

Beaaing,  "  Bingen  on  the  Bhine,**       .        .  Edna  J.  Howes. 

fEssay,           •           .           .           .           •  J.  0.  Baker. 

Valedictory,            •            .           .           .  K  J.  Howes. 


Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  the  Principal, 
^petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  SchooL 
The  essays  for  the  day,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 


Bepetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  SchooL 

The  essays  for  the  day,  which  will  be  found  ii 

were  written  without  suggestion  and  remain  uncorrected. 

*In  order  to  graduate,  pupils  must  have  sevent j-flve  per  oent.  In  the 
aemi-annnal  examinations  of  the  last  two  jears  of  the  ooorse. 

f  An  examination  in  Ciyil  Goremment  was  introduced  at  this  point  by 
request. 
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All  classes  have  had  instniotion  in  drawing.  Miss  Alice  M. 
Fieldy  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1875,  has  been  engaged  as 
the  special  teacher  of  drawing  next  year.  Miss  Field,  after 
leaving  here,  studied  at  Oooper  Union  and  received  a  first  grade 
certificate. 

Daring  the  ten  years  since  the  founding  of  the  institution, 
there  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils.  Of 
these,  ninety-two  were  from  Massachusetts,  six  from  Maine,  six 
from  Connecticut,  four  from  New  York,  three  from  Vermont, 
three  from  Pennsylvania,  three  from  Ohio,  two  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  one  each  from  Bhode  Island,  Maryland,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Texas  and  South  Carolina.  Of 
the  ninety-two  from  Massachusetts,  forty-five  were  girls  and 
forty-seven  boys;  and  of  the  thirty-five  from  other  States,  sixteen 
were  girls  and  nineteen  boys,  making  in  all  sixty-one  girls  and 
sixty-six  boys. 

These  pupils  have  remained  different  lengths  of  time,  varying 
from  six  weeks  to  ten  years.  The  average  length  of  time  is 
about  four  years.  This  includes  ten  pupils  who  entered  a  year 
ago  and  who  will  remain  several  years  longer.  The  average 
time  at  school  will  probably  be  increased  after  the  opening  of 
the  Primary  Department. 

SUPPORT  OF  PUPILS. 


Maasachtuetts. 87 

Maine 6 

Conneoticut ,....    6 

Vermont 8 

Total  number  of  pnpils. . 


New  Hampshire 3 

Friends  in  Massachnsetts. 5 

FHends  in  other  States 18 


137 


CAUSES  OP  DSA.FNBSS  ASSIQIfBD   BY  PARBNT3. 


If  nmb«r.  Batio. 

Contfenital. 88  .181 

ScarletFever 81  .344 

Meningitis 16  .136 

Unknown 18  .103 

Inflammation  of  Brain 6  .047 

Measles 6  .047 

Brain  Ferer. 5  .096 

Accidents 5  .086 

Sickness  (not  specified) 4  .081 

Typhoid  Fever 3  .016 

Scrofula 3  .016 

Whooping  Cknu^ 3  .016 

"Sory  Fever. 1 


Nambor.  Ratio. 

Gkwtric  Fever l  .008 

Krysipelaa l  .008 

Humor 1  .006 

Abscess  in  Head 1  .008 

Congestion  of  Brain 1  .008 

Inflammation  of  Bar. i  .006 

Cholera  Infantum 1  .008 

Diphtheria 1  .008 

Severe  Cold 1  .008 

Nervous  Sickness 1  .008 

Discharge  of  Cannon 1  .008 


Inflammatory  Fever. 1    .008 

Whole  number  of  OMes 137   1.000 
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AOB  WHIK  BBAFNESS  OOCUBBED. 


^     .       -.  .                             ■«mb«E.  BaCto. 

During  8th  year 8  .004 

9th  *«  2  .018 

10th  "  8  .016 

11th  '•  5  .090 

12th  "  1  .006 

18th  ••  1  .008 

14th  "  1  .008 


Hnoibor.  Bttfffi 

CoDgenitaL 28    .181 

Dorfiig  iBt  Tear. 18    .106 

"       2d      •*    26    .205 

••       8d      "    16    .118 

"       4th    "    16    .118 

"       6th    **    8    .063 

"       6th    "    6    .089 

"       7th    "    7    .066 

Whole  niunber  oC  oases 127  LOOO 

Twenty-fiTO  of  the  thirty-eight  who  lost  hearing  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  years^  lost  speech  also. 

OOKSANGUIKITT  OF  PARENTS. 


Parents  first  oousinSk 

IkmlUM, 

4 

6 

117 

1^ 

Ratio  of 
FuhIUm. 

.068 

.016 

.088 

.918 

1.000 

DMfMsSw. 
.046 

**     second     "     

2 

.060 

**     lessrelated 

4 

.088 

**     notrelatea 

118 

.886 

Whole  number  of  cases 

m 

LOOO 

Of  the  6  deaf  mutes  whose  {larents  wcfire  first  cousins,  1  was 
congenita]. 

Of  the  4  deaf  mutes  whose  parents  were   second  cousins,  3 
were  congenital. 
Of  the  5,  whose  parents  were  less  related,  0  were  congenital 
Of  the  117  whose  parents  were  not  related,  19  were  congenitaL 
The  13  cases  where  parents  state  that    deafness  occurred 
before  two  years  of  age  and  the  cause  was  unknown,  were  prob- 
ably cases  of  congenital  deafness.     Only  two  of  this  number  had 
parents  who  were  related. 

Classing  these  13  cases  with  the  23  congenital,  only  6  of  the 
number  had  parents  who  were  related. 

DEAF  MUTES  IN  FAMILIES. 

Ratio  of  Ratio  of 

famiUei.    DMfMotM.    ramHlM.  D^fMntM. 
Families  containing  8  deaf  motes. .. .       1               8             .008  .068 

"  "  2     "         «•     ....        7  14  .067  .106 

"  "  1     "         "    ....    115  116  .936  .Sn 

Wliole  number  of  oases 128  188  LOOO  1.000 

HEREDITARY  DEAFKB8S. 

No  cases. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  instructors  that  for  fire-sixths  of  all 
pupils  who  have  entered  during  the  ten  years  elapsed,   the 
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system  of  artioalation  and  lip-reading  has  proved  the  best, 
while  one-half  of  the  remaining  sixth,  thongh  considered  cases  of 
doabtful  success,  employ  speech  and  lip-reading  in  their  homes. 
All  the  pupils  have  been  received  without  special  regard  for 
their  fitness  for  this  system  of  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS, 
Northampton,  Sept  10,  1877. 


ORDER  OF  THE   MY 


AT    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION. 


RiM 6     A.*. 

Breakfast 6>i  a.  m. 

Boys  work  in  cabinetr«liop 7^  to  8X  a.  M. 

Devotional  Bxerciaee 8^a.ic. 

School 9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner 12^  P.  n. 

School 2to  4p.  M. 

Oirlfl  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  the  cabinc^hop     .  45i  to  5^^  p.  m. 

Sapper 6  p.  m. 

Study-hour  and  Prayers 73^  to  8^  p.  K. 

Retire 8^  p.  M. 

The  younger  children  retire  at  7  p.  m. 

SUNDAYa 

Study  the  Sabbath-eohool  leeson  one  hour. 
Attend  rarioua  churchet  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
Sabbath-school  lesson  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  older  pupils  devote  from  one  to  two  hours  to  reading 
and  devotional  exercises. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  ocmduoted  by  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  following  manner : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures. 

H3rnm. 

Prayer. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  Join  audibly. 


TERMS   OF   ADMISSION. 


This  Iimtitatioii  to  espedally  adi^P^^d  ^or  the  ediumtion  o<  lexni-deaf  and 
■exni-mate  papito,  bat  othen  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  papil't 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners,  and  monls. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alene, 
eighty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  odtKince,  the  flrgt  ioeek  of  each 
term.  No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Bxtra 
charges  will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No 
pupU  w(U  he  attowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  eecond  term  in  July, 
wiihoutfoeiffh^f  rea9<mB  to  be  approved  by  the  School  ComimiUee,  TheootUraot 
iefor  the  entire  school  year,  and  ie  not  terminated  by  the  winter  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of 
the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back 
of  title-page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds 
for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Bf assachusetts,  according  to  their  need. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two  termsHn  the  year, 
of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September,  with  a  racatlon  of  four  weeks  in  winter ;  the  second  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Karoh,  with  a  sunmier  racation  of  eight 
weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  racations  at  school  It  to  desirable  to  have 
all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  June. 
The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will  be 
admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  clnsnos 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which 
they  enter. 

The  pupHe  muti  bring  good  and  a^fflo^ent  clothing  for  both  aummer  and 
winter,  andbefumiehed iotth aUetof  the  varioue artidee,  each  one  of  which 
ahonid  be  marked,  and  aleo  iotth  paper,  *er»v<lopes,  and  etampe,  A  rnnaXl  mim 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  doUare,  ^lould  be  deposited  toith  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  sscpenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupito  must  be  at  least  fire  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and 
most  bring  a  oertiftoate  of  Taodnation,  and  a  hat  of  the  diseases  they  have 
had.  The  Institution  to  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none 
can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of 
mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers 
at  all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
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ESSAYS  OF  THE    GRADUATING  CLASS. 


SALUTATORY. 

Qentlemen  of  the  Oorporation.  As  you  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  our  welfare,  we  all  do  heartily  welcome  you  here 
today,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  see  that  the  efforts 
you  have  made  to  improye  our  Institution  have  not  been  worth- 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  We  both  welcome  you,  and  thank 
you,  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  us,  and  we  hope 
that  your  yisit  here  will  be  a  very  pleasant  one  to  you,  but  should 
we  ffldl  to  please  you,  we  will  console  ourselyes  with  the  thought 
that  we  did  our  very  best. 

Respected  Principal  and  Associate  Principal  You,  too,  we 
do  heartily  welcome,'  although  you  know  how  much  we  have 
learnt  the  many  years  we  haye  been  here,  and  you  know  whether 
we  are  ready,  alone,  to  face  the  wide  world.  May  your  greatest 
happiness  be  in  seeing  that  your  labors  haye  not  proven  fruitless. 

Teachers  and  Schoolmates.  We  are  also  glad  to  see  you  here, 
and  we  hope  our  graduating  exercises  will  be  so  short  and  pleas* 
ant  as  not  to  tire  you. 

JOSEPH  BAKES. 

July  10, 1877. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM  OP  HOME. 

One  eyening  he  and  his  wife  were  sitting  on  an  old  green 
settee  which  was  under  an  old  elm  tree  and  both  watched  their 
children  playing. 

One  of  his  friends,  John  Kolen  came  and  sat  by  him.  He 
said  that  he  heard  that  the  war  broke  out  between  our  country 
and  the  Confederate  States.  They  talked  about  this  and  thought 
that  they  would  go  to  the  war.  John  bade  him  ** good  night" 
and  walked  away.  He  said  to  his  wife  that  he  would  go  to  the 
war  next  week.  The  first  part  of  this  week,  he  went  to  the  city 
and  bought  him  a  uniform  and  a  gun. 

When  this  week  had  elapsed,  he  kissed  his  wife  and  bade  her 
''Oood  Bye."  His  wife  watched  him  walking,  soon  disappeared, 
thinking  of  him  much  and  made  her  heart  trouble.  She  felt 
sure  that  he  would  never  return  home. 

He  rode  in  the  cars  to  the  South  and  joined  an  army.  He 
fought  in  three  battles  and  often  made  narrow  escapes  from 
death  and  harm. 

His  fourth  battle  was  drawn.  It  was  the  hardest  that  he  ever 
had.  He  approached  his  enemies,  suddenly  fell  back,  when  receiy- 
ing  a  bullet  in  his  leg  and  stayed  there  until  the  battle  was  oyer. 

Being  half  faint,  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  by  his  friends 
and  the  bullet  was  taken  off  and  wrapped  his  leg  with  cloths  by 
a  surgeon. 

He  laid  down  on  the  bed  and  was  nursed  by  a  lady.  He  was 
restless  for  several  days  and  nights  and  felt  his  pain  that  grew 
worse. 

He  thought  of  his  dear  home  all  day,  wished  to  go  back  to 
live  with  his  wife,  thinking  that  he  would  tell  her  to  come  and 
nurse  him  instead  of  the  lady.  He  saw  the  sun  setting  which 
made  him  think  what  he  had  done  under  the  elmtree  at  his 
home. 

His  lids  became  heavy,  fell  down  slowly  and  totally  covered  up 
his  eyes.  His  head  rested  on  a  soft  pillow  and  felt  his  pain 
ceasing. 

He  dreamed  that  he  rode  in  the  cars,  reached  home  lately  in 
the  afternoon,  got  out  and  walked  to  his  house  with  his  crutches. 

About  ten  rods  from  his  house,  he  saw  his  wife  sitting  under 
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the  elm  tree  with  her  face  full  of  sorrow  and  her  eyes  lookiiig 
down  on  the  ground. 

A  noise  suddenly  struck  her  ears  which  sounded  as  somebody 
.  walking  with  the  crutches.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  saw  a 
soldier  walking  with  the  crutches  and  his  leg  wrapped  with 
cloths.  She  looked  sharp  at  his  face,  and  recognized  him,  crying 
out  with  a  happy  voice  "  George,  George.  **  She  ran  to  him  and 
helped  him  to  the  house.  '  She  undressed  him  and  dressed  him 
with  clean  clothes.  He  laid  down  on  the  bed.  His  wife  left 
the  room,  went  to  the  front  door  and  called  her  children  to  come, 
saying  *'  Father  has  come.'' 

He  heard  his  wife's  yoice  and  the  tramplings  of  the  children. 
All  thronged  around  his  bed  and  one  after  another  kissed  him. 

His  eldest  child  asked  him  to  tell  him  a  story  what  he  had 
done  in  the  war.  The  children  stood  by  him  and  were  much 
interested  to  hear  him  talking  of  the  war. 

His  wife  sat  by  his  bedside,  watching  him  tenderly  day  and 
night  She  soothed  him.  He  drank  some  tea  which  his  wife 
gave  him.     He  felt  his  pain  growing  worse  and  woke  up. 

He  saw  his  nurse  standing  by  and  her  hand  held  a  cup  of  tea 
which  emitted  steam.  It  showed  him  that  it  was  hot.  He 
drank  it  and  told  her  the  story  of  his  dream. 

WALTER  F.  MORSE. 

July  10,  1877. 


GODS  AND  GODDESSES. 

The  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  in  three  classes  of 
deities,  the  Celestial,  Marine  and  Infernal.  They  built  for  their 
worship  costly  temples  many  of  which  are  still  standing.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  statues  made  by  the  Grecian  sculptors,  to  repre- 
sent their  gods  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  are  still  greatly 
admired  as  the  finest  specimens  of  art. 

Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  lived  in  heaven.  It  was 
supposed  that  when  it  thundered  and  lightened,  Jupiter  was 
angry  and  was  throwing  his  thunder-bolts  about. 
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Jnno,  the  wife  of  Jnpiter,  was  queen  of  heaven.  She  had  two 
sons  Vnloan  and  Mars. 

Venas,  the  daughter  of  Jnpiter  and  Dione,  was  the  goddess  of 
lore  and  beauty,  and  the  mistress  of  the  graces  and  of  pleasure. 
Each  of  the  ^ods  wanted  her  for  his  wife.  Jupiter  gave  her  to 
Valcan  in  gratitude  for  his  service  in  having  invented  thunder- 
bolts. Eris,  offended  at  not  being  at  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  threw  among  the  gnests  a  golden  apple  for  the  fairest  of 
the  goddesses.    It  was  given  to  Venus. 

Cupid,  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus,  was  the  god  of  love.  One 
of  the  many  carious  stories  told  of  him  is  that — Apollo,  having 
killed  a  large  serpent,  saw  Cnpid  playing  with  his  arrows  and 
said  to  him:  "What  have  you  to  do  with  warlike  weapons 
saucy  boy  ?  Go  play  with  your  torch  but  presume  not  to  medle 
with  my  weapons."  Cnpid  was  angry  and  shot  Apollo  with  an 
arrow.  Soon  after  Apollo  fell  in  love  with  Daphne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  river  god.  She  hated  the  very  thought  ot  marriage  and 
fled  from  him  as  a  deer  flies  from  the  honnds.  He  pursued  her. 
As  he  gained  upon  her  she  prayed  to  her  father  to  help  her  and 
he  changed  her  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Minerva  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  art  and  war ;  was  a  favorite 
daughter  of  Jupiter.  She  presided  over  the  arts  of  both  men 
and  women.  She  was  also  a  warlike  goddess  but  favored  only 
the  wars  of  defence.  She  took  no  pleasure  in  Mars  love  of  suf- 
fering and  pain.  She  lived  in  the  city  of  Athens  which  she  won 
in  a  contest  with  Neptune.  The  story  is  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  first  king  of  Athens  the  two  deities  wished  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  The  gods  offered  it  to  the  one  who  would  bring 
the  gift  that  was  most  useful  to  man.  Neptune  brought  a  horse 
and  Minerva  an  olive  branch.  The  gods  decided  that  the  olive 
was  the  most  useful  so  the  city  was  given  to  Minerva.  It  was 
called  Athens  from  her  Greek  name  Athene. 

There  was  also  a  contest  between  Arachne  and  Minerva. 
Araohne  was  a  maiden,  who  had  gained  so  much  skill  in  weaving 
that  she  thought  her  work  superior  to  that  of  the  goddess 
Minerva.  She  was  so  graceful  at  her  work  that  the  nymphs 
would  often  leave  their  fountains  to  watch  her  as  she  took  the 
soft  wool  in  its  rude  state  and  wove  it  into  oloth.    Some  said 
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Minerya  taught  her.  This  she  denied  for  she  was  not  willing  to 
be  thought  a  pupil  eren  of  a  goddess.  ''  Let  Minenra  try  her 
skill  with  mine/'  she  said  ;  '^  If  she  wins  I  will  bear  the  penalty .'^ 
The  goddess  hearing  oi  this  was  grieved.  She  went  to  Arachne, 
clad  in  the  garments  of  an  old  woman,  to  warn  her  of  her  fate. 
Arachne  would  not  listen  to  her  words  of  warning  so  the  contest 
began.  Minerva  wove  the  soene  of  her  contest  with  Neptune. 
Araohne's  work  was  of  different  designs,  which  were  intended  to 
show  the  errors  of  the  gods.  Her  work  was  wonderfully  well 
done  and  even  Minerva  could  but  admire  it  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  overcome  by  a  mortal  so  she  changed  Arachne  into  a 
spider. 

EDNA  HOWES. 
July  10,  1877. 


SHIPS. 

A  ship  when  moving  silently  and  gracefully  on  the  ocean,  at 
evening,  when  the  blazing  sun  seems  to  rest  upon  the  western 
wave,  and  all  the  ocean  seems  to  be  on  fire,  is  doubtless  a  very 
interesting  sight,  and  is  still  more  interesting  when  seen  plough- 
ing its  way  through  the  stormy  sea,  bidding  defiance  to  winds 
and  waves. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  when  we  look  upon  the  broad  ocean, 
swarming  with  its  thousands  of  ships,  and  think  of  a  few  centu- 
ries ago,  when  the  very  same  ocean  was  so  deserted  and  undis- 
turbed. 

Ships,  including  aU  vehicles  of  navigation,  are  among  the 
greatest  necessities  to  man,  perhaps  even  more  useful  than 
locomotives  ;  for  without  locomotives  the  United  States  can  be 
traversed  from  east  to  west,  but  without  ships  how  can  the  broad 
ocean  be  crossed  ;  without  them  how  can  we  keep  up  a  constant 
communication  with  foreign  nations. 

Ships  are  of  many  kinds, — merchant  ships,  which  navigate 
every  sea  and  ocean,  are  among  the  largest  of  the  kind. 
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There  are  smaller  yessels,  such  as,  schooners,  smack^  barges, 
sloops,  cntters,  tugs,  and  lighters,  each  of  which  has  some  differ* 
ent  kind  of  work  to  do ;  besides  waiting  upon  the  larger  vessels, 
which  frequently  cannot  approach  the  land  on  account  of  their 
size. 

Until  Bobert  Fulton  tried  steam  as  a  means  of  locomotion  on 
water,  and  conducted  his  little  steam-boat,  the  Clermont,  on  its 
first  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  in  thirty  six  hours,  all  ships  had  sails,  and 
were  made  to  be  guided  by  the  wind  ; — ^but  what  has  resulted 
from  this  great  discovery,  is  that  the  ocean  is  now  filled  with 
thousands  of  steam-boats  and  steam-ships,  all  of  which  can  go, 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  to  any  desired  port,  in  spite  of  the 
winds  and  waves. 

The  first  and  most  famous  ship  that  we  know  of,  is  Noah's 
ark,  but  it  was  made  for  a  dwelling,  during  the  deluge,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  navigation. 

During  the  lapse  of  ages,  nations  have  been  using  all  their 
exertions  to  rival  each  other  in  the  construction  and  speed  of 
their  ships ;  but  most  of  the  largest  ships  were  made  for  display 
rather  than  for  actual  service. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  advancement  made  in  science  and  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  nothing  that  will  compare  with  that  made  in 
marine  architecture. 

JOSEPH  BAKER. 

July  10,  1877. 


VALEDICTORY. 


The  years  of  our  school  life  are  gone,  no  one  can  bring  them 
back  neither  can  any  wish  of  ours  ;  change  the  work  of  even  one 
day.  As  we  look  back  over  these  years,  we  can  but  be  grateful  to 
you,  honored  members  of  our  corporation,  for  your  kind  interest 
in  our  school  and  for  all  you  have  done  for  its  improvement. 
That  you  may  long  be  spared  to  the  noble  work  you  have  chosen, 
is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  those,  who  today  bid  you  farewelL 


m 
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To  jou,  our  Principal,  we  owe  a  debt  we  can  never  pay,  for, 

by  your  labor,  you  have  lighted  us  up  out  of  darkuess  into  the 
light  We  are  aorry  that  the  time  has  come,  for  us  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  pleasant  school  duties  and  would  gladly  strive  longer 
to  quench  our  thirst  from  the  deep  well  of  knowledge*  Yet  we 
are  yery  grateful  to  yon  ;  for  the  many  benefits  you  have  so 
kindly  bestowed  upon  us,  and  hope  we  may  prove  our  gratitude 
by  endeavoring  to  follow  your  good  advice*  Praying  that  the 
good  Father  will  watoh  over  you,  and  assist  you  in  your  work, 
we  bid  you  a  kind  farewelL 

Respected  Teachers  e8{Teciatly  our  own  ;™We  cannot  soon  forget 
how  patiently  you  have  labored  to  store  our  minds  with  useful 
knowledge.  A  a  we  go  out  into  the  world,  we  take  with  us  many 
aweet  remembraucee  of  our  school  life,  which  you  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  so  pleasant  to  all.  We  thank  you  for  having 
taught  us  by  your  words  and  by  your  lives,  that  it  is  better  to 
live  for  others,  than  for  ourselves,  and  hoj^e  you  may  live  to 
see  us  noble  men  and  women,  doing  a  noble  christian  work 
— FarewelL 

Dear  Schoolmates ; — The  hoxir  has  at  length  arrived  and  we 
tnuat  part,  perhaps  forever.  Never  again  shall  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  wandering  together,  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
flowers,  Never  again  shall  we  Join  each  other  in  our  favorite 
sports*  Ood  haa  prepared  a  separate  work  for  each  of  us  and  to 
that  work  we  must  put  forth  all  our  energy,  or  we  shall  not  be 
His  faithful  servants.  Hoping  that  all  the  years  of  your  life  will 
be  as  pleasant  as  those  we  have  spent  together  here  :  we  bid  you 
all  a  sad  farewelL 

Dear  Classmates  ; — Ere  we  go  out  into  the  world,  we  wished 
to  choose  some  life  work,  knowing  that  such  a  work  chosen  and 
well  carried  out  ;  will  be  to  us  a  great  safe-guard  against  temp- 
tation. After  much  thought  and  hesitation,  we  have  chosen  for 
our  life-work  and  class  motto^ — ''Climbing  and  Helping."  It 
we  fill  our  minds  so  full  of  thoughts  of  our  work  tliat  we  leave 
no  room  for  thoughts  of  temptation  to  enter,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves climbing  up  toward  those  heights  of  christian  nobility, 
where  we  may  look  down  on  the  temptations  below  without 
dread.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  friends  prove  fidse  or  if 
the  world  looks  dark  and  uninviting  bat  let  up  preBs  bravely 
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forward  ;  for  the  heights  are  above  us  and  we  may  reach  them 
if  we  will.  We  are  not  to  climb  for  onrselves  alone,  but  for 
others.  We  are  to  be  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  all  who 
need  it  and  we  are  to  scatter  in  onr  path  gifts  of  strong,  helpfnl 
words  and  thoughts ;  for  those  who  have  become  discouraged, 
because  of  the  way.  Hoping  that  success  will  crown  our  noblest 
efforts,  let  us  go  trusting  in  the  kind  Father  who  has  cared  for 
us  so  many  years.  Praying  that  you  may  be  guided  safely  over 
the  stony  places,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

EDNA  HOWES. 
July  10,  1877. 
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1870 

1870  1872 

1870  ^ 

1871  181^ 


Ruth  Witter, 
Clara  F.  Leonard, 
MaryR  Stowell, 
R  Emma  Grover, 
Katharine  C.  Allen, 
Alice  E.  Worcester, 
Martha  C.  Worthington,  1876 
Ella  Seaver,  1877 
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ElecVd.  ReVd, 

1872 

18T2  1875 

1878  1874 

1874  1876 

1874  1877 

1876 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  ARTICULATION. 


EUcVd.  Refd, 

Electd  ReVd. 

HarHet  A.  Jones,               1878    1875       Alice  E.  Worcester,            1876 

E.  Emma  Grover,              1875    1876 

SPECIAL  TEACHER  OF  DRAWINCf, 

ElecVd.  Ret*d. 

Alice  M.  Field, 

1877 

STEWARD. 

EUcVd.  ReVd. 

Henry  J.  Bardwell, 

1870 

MATRONS. 

Elected.  ReVd. 

EleeVd.  ReVd. 

MatUda  Mcintosh,             1872    1873       Harriet  0.  Yale, 

1877 

Agnes  8.  Goulding,             1873    1877 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

EUcVd, 

ReVd. 

MaUlda  Mcintosh,                                     1871  and  1873 

1872  and  1876 

Emma  H.  Kellogg,                                                    1872 

1873 

8ophia  F.  Wood,                                                       1876 

PUPILS?  ATTENDANTS. 

Elecfd.  ReVd. 

EUcVd.  ReVd. 

JuUa  M.  Spaulding,            1867    1870       Mary  A.  Field, 

1873       1876 

Lizzie  Elder,                       1869    1874       Mary  N.  Reed, 

1874 

Emma  J.  Voee,                   1871    1872       Mary  L  AUen, 

1876 

i 

MASTER  OF  CABINET  SHOP. 

EUcVd.  ReVd. 

Williaju  H.  NoweU, 

1873 

FARMER. 

EUcVd.  ReVd. 

Reuben  Robinson, 

1870 

ENGINEER, 

EUcVd.  ReVd. 

Martin  Lucey, 

1876 

t  Date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  June  1,  1807. 

•  Deceased. 

(Names  of  persons  serring  less  than  one  jear  are  omitted.) 
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ELEVENTH 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 


NORTHAMPTON,    MASS., 


FOn     THE 


Tear    Ending    Septeuiber    1,    1878. 


NORTHAMPTON  : 

1878. 


(Chap.  800). 
An  Act  Relating  to  Deaf  Mutes. 
Be  it  enacted  J  dtc,  a$  follows: 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  thereftt>in, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
school,  or  of  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  [.^pprox}^ 
May  17,  1871^, 


CLARKE.  JNSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  MUTES, 

AT  NORTHAMPTON. 


Sfembers  or  th.e  Corporation. 
F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord,  Prerident. 
JAMES  B.  CONGDON,  New  Bedford,  Vice  President, 
THOMAS  TALBOT,  BUlerica,  Vice  President, 
SAMITEL  A.  FrSK,  M.  D.,  Northampton,  CUrk. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Boston. 
WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton. 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY.  Northampton. 
JULIUS  H.  SEELYE,  Amhemt. 
HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  EasUiampton. 
CHARLES  DEIJV.no,  Northampton,  AudUor. 
HENRY  WATSON,  Northampton. 
EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D.,  Amherst 

TreaHurer. 
LAFAYETTE  MaLTBY,  Northampton. 

Committees  of  the    Corporation. 
SCHOOL  COMMITTKE. 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Chairman,  JULIUS  H.  SEELYE, 

HENRY  WATSON,  GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
U.  G.  KNIGHT.  Chairman,  WILLIAM  ALLEN, 

HENRY  WATSON. 

Principal. 
HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
Ins  tractors. 
CAROLINE  A.  YALE,  Associate  Principal. 
ALICE  E.  WORCESTER,  Special  Teacher  of  Articulation, 
ALICE  M.  FIELD,  *•  "       "   Drawing, 

MARYE.POTWIN. 
RUTH  WITTER, 
MARTHA  C.  WORTHINGTON. 
ELLA  SEAVER, 
SUSAN  R.  CARTER. 

Ste-ward. 

HENRY  J.  BARDWELL. 
l^atron.  Assistant   IMatron^. 

HARRIET  O.  YALE.  SOPHIA  F.  WOOD, 

A.  J.  WHITREDGE. 

attendants. 

MARY  N.  REED,  GRACE  W.  LAUGHTON, 

E.  A.  STEELE,  8.  D.  PARSONS. 

JVIanter    of    Cabinet    Shop. 

GEORGE  N.  LUCIA. 

Farmer. 
REUBEN  ROBINSON. 

SInfsineer. 
MARTIN  LUCEY. 


ICVICESS  OF  THE  CLARKE  IXSTITTTIOX, 

W^vm  IM  Organization  to  the  Present  Timo, 
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%{im!}  ti  i^t  ^my^mniim. 


To  tlis  Board  of  Ediication: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Clarke  Institution,  since  its  last  Annual  Re- 
port, has  had  practical  experience  of  the  division  of  its  pupils 
into  two  distinct  departments,  one  for  prima rjnnstruction,  and  one 
for  the  studies  of  the  Common  and  High  course.  It  should  be 
understood,  and  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  in  most  cases  it 
is  onl}'  a  common-school  course  which  deaf  pupils  can  pursue,  and 
even  that  not  carried  so  far  as  in  man}'  of  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts.  The  pupils  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  must  be  comparatively  few,  (as  they  are  in  our  public 
schools),  while,  fvom  the  difficulties  which  deafness  creates,  the 
time  spent  in  learning  the  elementary  branches  is  generally  pro- 
longed. If,  in  addition  to  these,  the  deaf  pupil  shows  some  dull- 
ness or  eccentricit}^  of  mind,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  his 
progress  in  learning  is  still  more  delayed,  and  a  point  ma}'  be 
reached  beyond  which  he  cannot  easily  go.  Add  to  this,  again, 
the  fact  that  the  same  disease  or  defective  condition  of  health, 
which  first  caused  the  deafness,  may  continue  to  affect  the  A-igor  of 
the  child,  and  it  will  readil}'  be  seen  that  the  teacher  of  deaf  child- 
ren has  to  contend  against  many  obstacles  which  hardly  show 
themselves  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  can  hear.  To  overcome 
these,  the  Corporation  has  endeavored  to  secure  teachers  who  have 
a  special  fitness  for  our  method  of  instiuction,  and  in  this  we  have 
been  so  far  successful  that  the  results  at  the  Clarke  Institution 
have  been  useful  and  encouraging  in  a  high  degree.  Were  this 
simply  our  own  opinion  we  might  hesitate  to  express  it  with  entire 
confidence ;  but  it  is  confirmed,  as  we  understand,  by  the  judg- 
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luent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  supervises  all  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  and  by  that  of  other  impartial  persons  from 
many  states  and  countries,  who  have  visited  and  inspected  our 
schools.  A  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  by  articulation  ought  to  be 
carried,  in  particular  cases ;  but  all  who  understand  our  methods 
and  results  are  agreed,  that  much  usefUl  instruction  is  given  here, 
where  the  onlj'  teaching  is  by  articulation,  and  where  but  one  third 
of  the  whole  number  received  have  been  either  semi-deaf  or  semi- 
mute.  IVactically  a  majority  of  them  are  congenital  mutes,  who 
here  acquire  and  retain  articulation,  and  are  made  indeix^ndent  of 
the  sign  language  in  their  whole  education. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  important  that  the  instruction  of  our 
pupils  should  begin  early  and  should  be  carried  on  as  methodically, 
and  with  as  many  advantages  as  possible.  Classification  thus  be- 
comes specially  important ;  and  the  division  of  pupils  into  two 
separate  schools,  one  for  the  younger  and  the  less  advanced,  and 
the  other  for  older  and  more  proficient  pupils,  is  a  necessary  step 
in  this  classification.  During  the  past  yeai*  we  have  had  49  pupils, 
(27  boys  and  22  girls)  in  the  Primary  department  at  Baker  Hall ; 
while  23  pupils  (8  boys  and  15  girls)  have  been  taught  in  the 
Grammar  School  department  in  Clarke  Hall.  At  the  present  time, 
(October  8,  1878)  the  number  in  the  Primary  Department,  entered 
for  the  school-year  1878-9,  is  56,  of  whom  31  are  boys  and  25  are 
girls;  while  in  the  Grammar  School  Department  there  are  21  pu- 
pils, (8  boj's  and  13  girls)  ;  and  in  both  Departments  77  pupils, 
(39  boys  and  38  girls).  These  numbei*s  indicate,  what  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  hold  good  hereafter,  that  the  Primary  Department 
contains  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  who  come  under  instruction  in  the 
Clarke  Institution.  As  these  pupils  advance  from  the  lower  classes 
to  the  higher,  tlieir  number  decreases,  and  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  successive  years,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  pupils  will  be  small,  as  it  was  in  the  past  sum- 
mer. Onl}'  four  pupils  graduated  from  the  school  in  the  past  year, 
while  nine  left  without  graduating.  This  withdrawal  of  pupils 
without  completing  the  course,  naturall}'  takes  place  in  all  schools 
where  the  period  of  instruction  is  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  deaf-mute 
schools  of  Massachusetts, — ^ten  years  being  now  allowed  to  such 
cliildrcn  as  can  remain  through  the  entire  course. 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  in  both  departments  was  68,  or 
four  greater  than  in  1877 ;  yet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School, 
with  its  two  departments  in  actual  operation,  and  a  larger  average 
number  of  pupils,  were  but  $327  greater  than  the  jear  preceding. 
In  the  school  year  already  begun,  the  average  number  of  pupils  will 
probably  be  more  than  75,  but  the  current  expenses  are  not  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $  26,000,  while  in  the  year  just  closed  they  were 
$25,542.86.  Two  years  ago  we  estimated  the  annual  cost  of  a 
school  containing  100  pupils,  in  two  departments,  as  about  $81,000, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Principal,  herewith  submitted,  will  show 
what  classes  have  been  taught  and  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  two  departments  of  the  Clarke  School.  It  also  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  the  graduates  of  past  years  who 
have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  their  former  instructors.  Por- 
tions of  this  correspondence  are  annexed,  showing  that  articulation, 
as  taught  by  our  methods,  is  not  only  ver}'  useful  in  imparting  in- 
struction, but  practically  available  in  carrying  on  the  business  of 
life  after  the  pupils  have  left  school  and  entered  upon  their  duties 
at  home  or  in  some  outside  employment.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates who  are  thus  making  daily  use  of  articulation  and  lip-reading 
in  their  communication  with  those  about  them,  is  not  yet  very  large, 
for  we  have  graduated  but  few  pupils  in  all ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future, — for  our  graduates 
hereafter  will  be  at  least  as  well  prepared  in  this  way  as  they  have 
hitherto  been.  Some  conception  can  l>e  formed  of  the  use  of  lan- 
guage by  the  graduating  class  of  last  summer,  fVom  the  exercises 
written  by  them  for  their  public  day,  which  are  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Principal's  report. 

The  quiet  course  of  school  life  here  was  interrupted  last  winter 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  among  the  pupils, 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  second  term.  This  is  an  evil  to  which 
we  are  the  more  subject  as  our  school  grows  larger, — a  fact  which 
is  one  of  the  ailments  against  large  schools  for  the  deaf  children. 
Compared  with  many  such  schools,  ours  will  still  be  small  in  num- 
bers, for  we  shall  not  receive  pupils  in  excess  of  120,  and  perhaps 
not  bej-ond  100.  The  latter  number  will  perhaps  be  reached  in 
1880.  In  consequence  of  the  measles  it  has  been  found  needful  to 
enlarge  the  hospital  building  erected  last  year,  and  to  improve  it  in 
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other  ways.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  building  is  now  ready 
for  occupancy  again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  less  occasion 
for  it  in  1879  than  in  1878^  The  instruction  of  a  few  boys  in  the 
workshop  has  been  successfully  carried  on  the  past  year  by  Mr. 
Lucia.  The  number  of  boj's  who  could  work  in  it  was  small,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  preponderance  of  younger  children  in  the 
whole  school.  This  year  we  are  instmcting  and  employing  more 
boys  in  the  shop,  and  are  giving  the  girls  the  same  instruction  in 
domestic  labor,  as  in  former  years. 

The  finances  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  notwithstanding  the  crit- 
ical condition  of  financial  affairs  for  five  years  past,  are  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  good.  As  the  statement 
of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Maltby,  will  show,  the  receipts  from  the  ftind 
during  the  year  just  closed  were  $15,738.42,  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  $14,250,  from  other  States  and  from  individuals, 
$3,095.  The  school  expenses,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  about 
$25,000;  the  construction  and  furnishing  expenses  about  $6,500, 
and  the  other  expenses  about  $8,000.  The  net  debt  of  the  Insti- 
tution now  stands  at  about  $36,000 ;  the  personal  property,  includ- 
ing the  fund,  may  be  valued  at  $265,000,  and  the  real  estate  at 
upwards  of  $100,000.  The  debt  has  been  but  slightly  reduced  in 
1878,  but  will  be  more  rapidly  diminished  hereafter.  More  than 
half  of  it  is  owed  to  thcjimd  itself. 

The  thanks  of  the  Corporation  are  due  to  Mr.  Gardiner  G. 
Hubbard,  who  for  ten  jears  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Clarke 
Institution,  of  which  he  was  an  active  promoter,  acted  as  its 
President, — retiring  A*om  that  office  in  1877. 

We  would  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Knowltou  for  professional 
services,  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  and  Albany,  and  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  railroads,  for  carrying  mem1>ers  of  the 
Institution  at  reduced  fares.  Also,  to  the  publishers  of  the 
*^  Hampshire  Gazette,"  '^The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,"  "  The  Deaf- 
Mute  Chronicle,"  *' Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,"  "The  Index,"  "The 
Goodson  Gazette,"  "The  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,"  "Our 
Record,"  "  Dumb  Animals,"  "  Kansas  Star,"  "The  Tablet,"  "  The 
Deaf-Mute  Mirror,"  "  Mute's  Companion,"  and  "The  Educator," 
for  the  gratuitous  contribution  of  their  papers  to  our  Institution 
the  past  3'ear. 
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We  are  indebted,  also,  to  one  of  our  citizens  for  games,  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  pupils. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  the  finan- 
cial statement,  the  list  of  pupils,  and  the  appendix. 
For  the  Corporation, 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Vick-President. 
Northampton,  October  8,  1878. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

OF     THE      CLARKE      INSTITUTION, 

For  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1878. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1877,  $  3,374.85 

From  the  Fund,  15,738.42 

'^      *'   State  of  Massachusetts,  14,250.00 

"    Other  States  and  Pupils,  3,095.00 

^-    Cabinet-Shop,  55.41 


$36,513.68 


EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $  12,238.54 

'•    Groceries  and  Provisions,         5,051.13 


*'   Furnishing, 

147.07 

''   Fuel  and  Lights, 

5,212.67 

'^    Repairs, 

557.08 

*'   Cabinet-Shop, 

977.66 

''   Farm  and  Stable, 

156.86 

"   Incidentals, 

1,201.85 

$25,542.86 

SPECIAL. 

For  Insurance, 

$      74.00 

''   Interest  on  Debt, 

2,390.74 

*'   New  Construction, 

3,883.94 

"   New  Furnishing, 

1,985.20 

''   Hospital, 

677.09 

*rk  A1A  nr  *04    rro  oo 

Cash  on  Hand  September  1, 

1878,                                       $1,959.85 

Debt,  October  1,  1878, 

$39,029.21 

Cash  in  Treasury,  (Oct.  1), 

2,837.28 

Net  debt,  October  1,  1878, 

$36,191.93 

H^pm^f  nt  ifit  ^tintif^nl 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  hustitntion : 

Gentlemen  :  The  following  Report  is  submitted  for  the  Aear 
cudipg  September  1,  1878  : 

Daring  the  year  there  were  present  seyenty-two  different  pupils,^ 
from  six  to  twenty  3'ears  of  age.  Of  this  number  sixty-one  were 
from.  Massachusetts,  three  from  Vermont,  two  each  ft-om  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York,  and  one  each  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Of  the  whole  number,  thirteen  were  semi-mutes, 
eight  of  whom  could  not  read  on  entering  school.  Four  others 
were  semi-deaf,  who  spoke  but  few  words,  and  could  not  have  been 
taught  connected  language  through  their  hearing. 

The  arrangements  for  our  Primary  Department  having  been  com- 
pleted, on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  September,  1877,  the  three 
younger  classes  of  the  school  were  removed  to  that  department, 
leaving  but  twenty-three  pupils  in  the  higher  department.  Twenty 
new  pupils  were  received  into  the  Institution,  all  but  one  joining 
the  Primary  School. 

The  two  departments  have  been  carried  on  as  distinct  families 
and  pchools.  This  arrangement  has  proved  as  satisfactorj*  as  was 
anticipated. 

PRIMARY  SCUOOL. 

The  forty-nine  pupils  of  this  school  formed  five  classes.  These 
were  taught  by  five  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  also  the  si>ecial 
teacher  of  drawing  for  both  schools,  and  another  was  the  special 
teacher  of  articulation. 
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Stttdies  of  the  Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic, — (the  four  cleuientarj*  rules). 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Gonuncrce. 

Drawing. 

Each  class  devoted  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  to 
articulation  through  "Visible  Speech." 

The  classes  of  this  school  are  designated  by  the  first  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

Seventeen  of  the  new  pupils,  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  Mary 
Ames,  Fannie  Cornwell,  Julia  Lincoln,  Eliza  Litchfield,  Mary  Mar- 
tin, Annette  Pearl,  Alma  Rej-nolds,  Nellie  Thompson,  Frank 
Eschemback,  Timothy  Horgan,  William  Mealey,  Willie  Nichols, 
Frank  Nolen,  Edward  Putnam,  Rufino  Silva,  Albert  Weiohold, 
Wilfrid  Wise,  and  four  former  pupils,  George  Chaffee,  Edward 
Gilligan,  Herbert  Pratt  and  William  Woodard  formed  claBses 
E  and  D. 

Class  D  wrote  from  actions,  answered  questions  on  objects  and 
l)ictures,  obeyed  commands,  memorized  short  descriptions  of  pic- 
tures and  vei-y  simple  stoiies. 

Class  E  was  comjiosed  of  pupils  of  less  mental  development  and 
their  progress  was  therefore  less  satisfactory. 

These  classes  had  the  Kindergarten  exercises  of  laying  of  sticks 
and  rings,  of  weaving,  pricking  and  drawing. 

CLASS  c. 

This  class,  numbering  seven,  consisted  of  Nellie  Hayward, 
Grace  Lcndall,  Marj'  Moors,  Henr^-  Corless,  Michael  Murph}', 
Charles  Poor  and  George  Zimmer. 

They  used  Keep's  First  Lessons  and  Hutton's  Deaf-Mute  Ques- 
tion Book,  had  exercises  in  writing  from  actions,  in  describing 
pictures,  obeying  commands,  in  numbers  and  in  drawing. 
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CLASS    B. 

This  class,  eleven  in  immber,  consisted  of  Margaret  Benson, 
Mary  Castle,  Nellie  Fowler,  Adella  Pomeroy,  Edna  Root,  Alice 
Upham,  Herbert  Bellows,  Arthur  DesRochers,  Arthur  Higlcy, 
Erwin  Loomer  and  Eugene  Richardson. 

They  completed  Keep's  First  Lessons,  had  description  of  pic- 
tures, writing  of  letters  and  journals,  preparatory  lessons  in  Geog- 
raphy, completed  the  multiplication  table  and  began  Felter's  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  also  used  Mutton's  Deaf-Mutc  Question  Book. 
They  began  object  drawing. 

CLASS    A. 

This  class  numbered  ten  and  consisted  of  P^dith  Houghton,  P2tta 
Lincoln,  Annie  Mullen,  Edith  Shepherd,  Harry  Allen,  George 
Lord,  William  McDonald,  Carlton  Underwood,  and  two  new  pupils, 
Edith  Scovill  and  Thomas  Mitchell. 

They  used  Latham's  Primary  Reader,  Cornell's  Primary  Geogra- 
phy, Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Hutton's  Deaf-Mute  Question 
Book  and  written  topics  from  Brown's  Manual  of  Commerce.  They 
wrote  letters  and  descriptions  of  pictures,  and  had  object  drawing. 

(GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  twenty-three  pupils  left  in  this  school  formed  three  classes. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

This  class,  the  lowest^  numbering  ten,  consisted  of  Mary  An- 
drews, Lizzie  Campbell,  Anna  Gates,  Julia  Kenney,  Lizzie  Kell}*, 
Emma  Russell,  Nellie  Tucker,  John  Kenne}',  Lyman  Perley  and 
Thomas  Sheahan. 

They  used  Felter's  Written  Arithmetic,  Cornell's  Primary  Geog- 
raphy, Parley's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  Monroe's 
Second  Reader,  Hutton's  Deaf-Mute  Question  Book,  and  written 
topics  ftx)m  Brown's  Mantial  of  Commerce.  The}*  wrote  letters 
and  compc»8itions. 

SKCOND   CLASS. 

This  class,  seven  in  number,  consisted  of  Alice  Forbes,  Helena 
Merchant,  Kittie  Minor,  Fanny  Roby,  Josephine  Ward,  Harry 
Ward  and  Frank  Hitchcock. 
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Tlioy  used  Feller's  Written  Aritlimetk".  LilieDthaF^  Tliingi 
Taught,  Huttou's  DeaMHute  Question  Book,  and  Hooker'i^  Book 
of  Nature  as  fi  reading  book :  completed  Swinton's  Lunguagr 
B'ljner,  aml/liad  a  brier  outline^  of  Roman  Hifttorv*  Thoy  had  alni* 
eJEei-dses  in  composition  and  letter  writing, 

ThiM  constated  of  Mary  BurtoD,  Florence  Chapman,  Bertha 
Howee,  Alftred  Kirwin,  John  French  and  Daniel  Nichols,  All  but 
Ihe  two  last  nieutioned  eompleted  the  following 

C(mtmon  or  Grammar  Course  of  Sttuiff, 

Articulation* 

Language, 

Arithmetic       ^yHtten^"^    -  through  interest. 
Geogi*ai>h3-. 
Manual  of  Commerce, 
History  of  the  United  States* 
Outline  of  General  History. 
Lessons  on  General  Subjects, 
Elements  of  Grammar. 
ki.         ut.  Physiology. 
*'  Zoology. 
''  Botany. 
*'■         "■  Natural  Philo«o[>lij, 
t^         *'  Physical  Gcogiai»hy* 
£  Free  hand. 
Drawing,  -  Object, 

(  Designing. 

They  graduated  July  Dth,  receiving  Certificates  of  Graduation, • 
Their  eonii)03itions  as  written  for  that  occasion,  without  suggestion 

or  cor  recti  mi,  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix, 

Pupils  who  have  time  and  ability  for  more  extended  study  tlian 
that  given  in  the  Common  Course  i  may  pursue  the 

*|[i  oi-ilor  tr>  jrmtULAtCf  pupIU  m^^H  Ii»vq  BttVMit;--avD  per  cent.  In  the  icml-annuiil 
ir:^jimi«nrloji»  i>f  Iho  Jusl  two  yvars  uf  tlw?  iHiur*c. 
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High  Course. 

Articulation  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometrj'. 

Physiologj-. 

ZSolog}-. 

Botany. 

Geologj-. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Histoiy  "['"h^"**""* 
^     ( modem. 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy-. 

P83'eholog3'. 

(  Object, 
Drawing  <  Instrumental,  and 

(  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 

Tlie  past  year  there  were  no  pupils  pursuing  this  course. 

An  hour  a  day,  throughout  the  school,  was  devoted  to  special 
work  in  articulation  and  voice  culture,  and  two  hours  weekly  to 
object  drawing.  A  prize  of  fifteen  dollars,  offered  by  a  friend  of 
the  school  to  the  pupil  who  should  make  the  most  improvement  in 
articulation  during  the  ^ear,  was  awarded  to  John  Kenney  of  the 
third  class. 

As  some  knowledge  of  our  former  pupils,  especiall}*  regarding 
their  speech  and  lip-reading,  may  be  of  general  interest,  extracts 
fh)m  our  Memorial  Society  correspondence  are  here  appended. 
The  writers  did  not  expect  these  to  be  made  public,  as  they  were 
written  only  for  the?  Society. 

Reports  from  Oraduatea  and  Oilier  Pupils. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1875,  one  took  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  and  for  the  past 
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3'ear  has  been  our  special  teacher  of  drawing.  Her  method  of 
communicating  witli  the  pupils  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
teacher.  Another  gi'aduatc  of  the  class,  who,  with  her  family » 
spent  the  winter  in  Boston,  writes,  •'  We  had  a  most  delightful 
winter.  I  went  into  society  a  great  deal,  and  after  a  while,  really 
enjoyed  meeting  strangers  and  talking  with  them,  though  my  old 
diffidence  is  still  in  the  way."  A  third  writes,  "  During  the  year 
I  have  formed  quite  a  large  number  of  acquaintances,  and  with 
them  all,  as  with  my  old  friends,  I  converse  b^-  means  of  lip-read- 
ing and  articulation.  Of  my  lip-reading  and  articulation,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  the}*  have  improved  since  I  wrote  last,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  not  failed  in  either.     I  have 

seen several  times  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  am  very 

sure  that  he  has  made  great  improvement  in-  lip-reading  since  wc 
left  school."  The  three  above  mentioned  lost  hearing  when  about 
ten  3'ears  of  age. 

Another,  who  lost  hearing  at  three  years  and  two  months,  and 
retained  but  a  few*  words,  says,  •'  You  will  wonder  whei*e  and  what 
I  am  doing.  Well,  last  January  the  shop  was  burnt  down,  and  I 
was  thrown  out  of  employment  with  many  othei*s.  Since  then  I 
have  been  sick,  near  having  Lung  Fever,  but  escaped  it,  while  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  I  had  two  narrow  escapes,  but  now  I  have  an- 
other situation  in  Mcdfield.  Spring  has  begun  earlier  this  year 
than  it  did  last  ^ear,  so  of  course  the  season  at  Medfield  shop  will 
close  earlier,  ma^-  be  in  May.  My  speaking  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year."  In  a  letter  accompanying  tliis,  her  mother  writes, 
'*  Please  accept  much  love  from  us,  with  the  most  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  what  you  have  done  for  our  daughter,  and  as  she  mingles 
in  society  we  notice  how  readily  strangers  can  converse  with  her, 
and  each  day  gives  us  cause  to  rejoice  that  she  was  so  highly- 
favored  in  her  education  as  to  be  with  30U." 

Another  graduate  of  this  class,  who  became  deaf  at  nine  years, 
four  months,  sa3's,  *'  At  present  I  am  at  work  for  a  carriage  maker 
and  at  the  same  time  learning  the  trade,  thinking  it  will  be  useful 
to  fall  back  on  sometime.  M3'  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  a  fruit 
culturist.  My  lip-reading  is  improving  all  the  time,  although  I  do 
not  have  all  the  opportunities  for  practice  that  I  would  wish,  and 
for  the  same  reason  cannot  enter  so  much  into  societv." 
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The  last  of  these  six  graduates  became  deaf  at  seven  years  of 
age.  Leaving  here,  he  went  to  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthamp- 
ton  and  graduated  from  the  Scientific  Course.  In  June  last  he 
wrote,  '^  I  am  now  a  sophomore  at  Stevens  Institute,  having  got 
through  all  the  examinations  clear,  without  getting  conditioned  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  study." 

One,  who  on  account  of  ill  health  could  not  graduate  with  this 
class,  became  deaf  at  six  years  and  eight  months.  He  is  a  printer, 
and  now  desires  to  learn  the  business  of  a  publishing  house.  He 
writes,  "  I  think  my  lip-reading  is  quite  as  good  as  when  I  left 
school.  I  can  recall  only  one  or  two  instances  in  the  yeai*  past, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  request  a  stranger  to  communicate  with  me 
by  means  of  paper  and  pencU.  With  regard  to  my  speech,  I  am 
somewhat  doubtful.  I  have  occasionally  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  myself  understood,  and  have  asked  several  different  per- 
sons to  point  out  my  greatest  defect  in  speech.  One  said  it  was 
my  lack  of  inflection,  my  voice  being  too  monotonous.  Another 
said  it  was  my  mispronunciation  of  words,  and  yet  another  gave  it 
as  her  opinion  that  my  false  or  total  absence  of  accent  on  words 
rendered  my  speech  imperfect.  I  myself  think  that  very  probabl}' 
all  these  are  about  equally  injurious  to  me,  and  I  ask  your  advice 
as  to  what  exercise  would  help  me  to  overcome  these  faults.  Would 
a  daily  exercise  in  reading  aloud  be  beneficial  ?  I  am  doing  my 
best  to  get  into  hearing  people's  society.  I  am  an  officer  in  our 
'*  Young  People's  Temperance  Union,"  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Sabbath  School  connected  with  our  church." 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1877,  one  who  became 
deaf  at  ten  and  a  half  years,  writes,  ^^  My  friends  think  I  speak  as 
well  as  I  did  a  year  ago.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  making  myself 
understood,  and  rarely  meet  a  person  whose  lips  I  cannot  read. 
Another,  a  congenital  mute,  who  is  learning  steel  engraving,  writes 
that  he  can  read  his  employer's  lips  as  well  as  he  did  his  teacher's, 
that  he  hardly  knows  whether  he  improves  in  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing or  not,  but  that  his  mother  and  employer  think  that  he  speaks 
better  than  he  did.  The  latter  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  since,  that 
he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  one  to  doubt  the  advantages 
of  the  system  of  speech  and  lip-reading  over  other  systems. 
3 
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The  third  metuber  of  the  class,  who  was  deaf  at  five  yeart  and 
retained  speech*  is  learning  wood  engraving.  He  writes,  **  I  like 
the  trade  verj'  welU  much  better  than  anythiog  I  have  ever  tried, 
and  need  not  saj  that  I  am  ambitions  to  excel  in  my  profession. 
If  I  hAve  improved  any  in  lip-reading  sinc*e  I  left  Northampton,  it 
is  but  very  little-  I  can  understand  the  boys  at  m^  place  pretty 
well,  except  one/* 

One  of  the  class  who  did  not  remain  to  gradnnte,  became  deaf  at 
twelve  years.  He  writes  tliat  he  is  still  in  the  Academy  of  Design 
in  New  York,  baa  begun  French  as  a  preparation  for  Paris,  has 
lost  nothing  in  speech  and  has  gained  but  little  in  lip-reading. 

From  all  that  has  been  learned  of  pupils  who  have  left  the  insti- 
tution, encouragement  may  be  drawn  for  those  who  are  uising  the 
system  of  articulation  and  Up-reading. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
North AHrroir,  September  19,  1878. 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 
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Rise  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  6  A.  M. 

Breakfast 6U  a.  m. 

Boys  work  in  cablnct-sbop 7>4  to  8>^  a.  m. 

Derotlonal  Exorcises 8^  a.  m. 

School .      9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner  ..........  13>i  p.  m. 

School 2  to  4  p.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  In  cabinet-shop       .        .         4^  to  5^  p.  m. 

Supper 6  p.  M. 

Study-hour  and  Prayers 7^^  to  8^4  p.  m. 

Retire 8?4  p.  m. 

The  younger  children  rise  at  Q}^  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  7  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS. 

Attend  various  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 
Sabbath-school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  In  the  afternoon. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of 
the  teachers  In  the  following  manner : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Selections  fi'om  tlic  Scriptures. 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  join  audibly. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf 
and  semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the 
pupil's  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  ftiel,  and  lights,  superintendence 
of  health,  conduct,  manners,  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition 
alone,  eighty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of 
each  term.  No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness. 
£xtra  charges  will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  during  sickness. 
No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in 
July,  ieithout  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  The 
contract  is  for  the  entire  school  year,  and  is  not  terminated  by  the  winter 
vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  Ainds  for  the  ednca-> 
tion  of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  ftinds  must  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State 
Law,  back  of  title  page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  Income 
ftrom  its  ftinds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  fi*om  Massachusetts,  according 
to  their  need.  Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  ftimlshed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are 
two  terms  In  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing  on 
the  third  Wednesday ,  of  September,,  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in 
winter ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with 
a  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacations 
at  school.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the 
succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  September.  None  will  bo  admitted  at  any  other  time, 
unless  they  are  fdlly  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  the  ftill  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

ne  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  pflper,  envelopes,  and  stamps.  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  Jive  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H. 
B.  Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments 
should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafkyette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and* 
must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ; 
and  none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  Arom  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Stran- 
gers at  all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and 
Sundays. 
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COMPOSITIONS    OF    THE    GRADUATING  CLASS. 


(These  were  written  without  suggestion  and  stand  uncorrected.) 

BIRDS. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  birds  in  the  world,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  kinds  are  found  in  America. 

Birds  do  not  chew  their  food  but  swallow  it.  When  it  is  re- 
ceived in  the  sacks  where  it  is  moistened,  it  is  sent  to  the  gizzard 
where  it  is  digested.  The  gizzard  contains  glass,  stones  and  hard 
substances  by  which  the  food  is  grounded  to  soften  it. 

Birds  are  divided  into  several  large  groups  as  birds  of  prey, 
swimmers,  runners,  waders,  and  perchers. 

The  females  are  generally  larger  than  the  males  but  the  males 
sing  sweetly  and  the  colors  of  their  plumes  are  brighter  than  the 
females. 

Birds  lay  eggs  and  sit  on  them  to  hatch  them.  Most  of  them 
build  the  nests  on  the  trees.  The  nests,  the  insldes  of  which,  are 
made  of  straw,  dry-grass,  sticks,  &c,  are  lined  with  soft  cotton, 
rag,  hair,  to  keep  the  eggs  and  young  warm.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  young  are  fed  by  their  parents. 

The  birds  are  very  large  and  fierce  auid  have  sharp  claws  fitted 
for  holding  and  carr3*ing  the  animals  and  other  birds  and  sharp 
hooked  bills  fitted  for  tearing  the  fleshes.  These  birds  are  called 
Birds  of  Prey.     The  vulture,  condor,  eagle  &c  are  of  this  sort. 
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Some  of  them  do  not  build  the  nests  bnt  lay  eggs  on  the  high 
rocks. 

The  vultures  are  very  large  and  fly  ver}'  high  over  the  mountains. 
They  feed  upon  the  dead  animals.  When  they  are  hungry  and  do 
not  find  the  dead  animals,  they  often  attack  the  living  animals  and 
eat  them  up.  They  do  not  build  the  nests  but  they  lay  eggs  on  the 
bare  hxiks. 

An  eagle  is  the  king  of  all  the  birds.  The  eagles  arc  very  ik)w- 
erful  and  feed  upon  the  animals  and  fish. 

They  attack  the  animals  and  carry  them  off  by  their  |M)werful 
claws  to  eat  them.  They  live  near  the  rivers  and  ponds  and  build 
the  nests  of  strong  sticks  on  high  rocks  and  lay  the  eggs. 

Hawks  are  much  smaller  than  eagles  and  are  ver}^  troublesome. 
They  steal  the  chickens  and  small  animals  from  the  yards  and 
woods  and  eat  them. 

There  are  about  fort}'  kinds  of  owls.  They  live  in  holes  in  the 
trees  and  sometimes  in  barns  and  caves.  They  feed  upon  miccs 
hares  and  some  other  animals  and  other  birds.  They  hunt  them 
in  night  and  sta}'  sleeping  all  the  daytime. 

Other  birds  are  fitted  for  climbing  and  running  down  and  up  the 
trunks  of  trees.  They  have  two  toes  on  each  feet  turne<l  forward 
and  two  turned  backward  and  have  long  sharp  bills  fitted  for  pick- 
ing the  insects  out  of  the  inside  of  barks.  The}-  make  the  holes, 
with  their  bills,  in  the  ti'unks  for  nests.  These  birds  are  called 
climbers.     Woodpeckers  and  a  few  kinds  of  birds  are  of  this  sort. 

Birds  have  long  legs  and  cannot  fly  high  in  the  air.  Ostrich  and 
a  few  kinds  of  birds  are  called  the  runners.  Ostriches  can  run 
sixty  miles  in  an  hour.     They  lay  eggs  on  the  gfound. 

Birds  live  on  the  ground  and  can  fly  not  far  from  the  ground. 
They  scratched  the  leaves  and  in  the  ground  or  dirt  to  find  the 
insects  to  eat  them.  They  build  the  nests  in  the  grass  and  law- 
man}' eggs.     Quails,  hens  &c  are  the  scratchers. 

Robins  and  some  other  birds  are  the  perchers  because  they  perch 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  stumps.  They  make  the  nests  on  the 
trees.  Some  of  them  are  very  useAil  to  tiie  farmers  because  they 
destroy  the  insects  in  the  fields.  The  breast  of  a  robin  is  red  and 
the  rest  is  black  and  brown. 
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Cuckoo  is  the  pretty  bird  and  has  hooked  bill.  It  feeds  upon 
the  eggs  which  it  steals  from  the  other  birds*  nests. 

Humming-birds  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  birds  and  build  the 
smallest  nests  of  cotton,  mosses,  &c  on  the  trees  not  far  from  the 
ground.  They  have  beautiful  colored  feathers.  They  fly  among 
the  flowers,  suckling  the  honey  from  them. 

The  birds,  who  sew  the  leaves  together,  for  the  nests,  with  their 
own  bills,  are  called  the  tailor-birds.  The  insides  of  these  nests 
are  lined  with  cotton,  to  keep  the  eggs  and  30ung  warm. 

The  other  birds  called  golden-robins  build  very  beautiful  hanging 
nests  like  the  pockets  of  the  dress. 

Birds  have  long  slender  legs  fitted  for  wading  in  the  mud  and 
water  and  long  necks  and  bills  fitted  for  picking  up  the  food  from 
the  ground.  They  feed  upon  fish  and  insects  and  small  reptiles. 
These  birds  are  called  waders.  Herons  and  some  kinds  of  birds 
wade  in  the  water  and  mud,  looking  for  the  reptiles. 

Birds  are  fitted  for  swimming  on  the  seas,  and  have  we])1)ed  feet 
and  fiat  bills. 

Ducks,  geese,  swans  arc  called  the  swimmers. 

ALFRED  R.  KIRWIN. 

July  9,  1878. 


HOUSES. 

A  house  is  a  place  for  the  people  to  live  in,  and  a  protection 
from  the  elements. 

When  the  house  is  to  be  built  the  architects  draw  the  i)lan  first 
and  then  tho  carpenters  commence  to  build  it. 

The  earth  is  plowed,  dug,  and  carried  away  and  when  it  is  dug 
deep  enough  to  make  a  cellar,  the  men  lay  the  foundation  walls  of 
rough  stones  put  together  with  mortar,  and  then  lay  bricks  one 
after  another  till  they  build  a  whole  house. 

The  house  has  several  stories  containing  rooms  and  halls.  The 
top  of  the  building  is  covered  with  a  roof  made  of  tin,  slate,  wood 
or  shingles.  When  it  is  all  done  the  ceilings  and  walls  will  be 
plastered. 

Some  houses  are  made  of  brick,  wood,  marble,  and  stone. 
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Last  year  when  two  portions  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  houses  were 
built  I  often  watched  how  they  v(ere  built.  Some  men  worked  fast 
and  others  slow. 

The  people  in  the  northern  part  of  Greenland  do  not  live  in 
houses  like  ours,  for  they  cannot  find  logs  with  which  to  make 
them.  The}'  make  huts  of  snow.  It  will  take  two  men  to  build 
one  hut,  one  man  at  one  side  and  one  at  the  other.  When  it  is 
done  it  looks  like  a  wash-bowl  turned  over.  The}'  have  no  win- 
dows but  only  one  door  at  the  side  at  which  they  creep  in  and  out. 

In  the  southern  paii;  the  inhabitants  live  in  huts  made  of  logs 
which  the}'  found  in  the  ocean  floating  fVom  some  other  countries. 
It  is  too  cold  for  them  to  live  in  tents. 

Some  people  in  Asia  live  in  huts  made  of  mud  and  sticks,  and 
some  live  in  houses  partly  built  of  stone  and  mud,  and  others  in 
tolerable  houses. 

The  houses  in  Africa  are  small  mud  huts  made  of  leaves  or 
branches  of  the  trees. 

Long  ago  the  houses  were  huts  made  of  logs.  They  had  only 
one  room.  The  leaves  or  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  put  on 
the  tops  to  exclude  rain. 

The  Indians  live  in  tents  and  sometimes  in  huts  made  of  logs. 
A  tent  is  very  large  and  holds  many  people.  It  is  made  of  skins 
of  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  stretched  on  long  poles  coming  to 
the  i)oint  at  the  top.  The  skins  are  stitched  together  to  make 
them  large.  The  Indians  sometimes  paint  pictures  of  animals  and 
birds  on  them  to  make  them  look  pretty. 

The  poor  people  in  India  do  not  have  good  houses.  They  are 
huts  made  of  bamboo  with  straw  matting  inside  and  then  plastered 
with  mud.  The  better  class  of  people  live  in  nice  houses  built  of 
brick.     They  are  built  around  a  court. 

There  are  thousands  of  houses  on  earth.  Some  houses  are  built 
on  the  mountains  and  valleys,  along  the  hillsides,  in  the  woods, 
and  near  the  rivers.  Some  houses  are  handsome  country  houses, 
some  are  large  and  fine,  and  some  arc  old  fashioned. 

MARY   S.  BURTON. 

Julv  D,  187H. 
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FLOWERS. 

A8  soon  as  the  snow  is  melted  awa}*,  the  violets  are  found  among 
the  grass,  they  are  so  small  that  the  people  have  to  look  after  tiiem 
sharpl}'.  There  are  three  kinds  of  violets,  White,  Bine,  and 
Heart's  ease  Violets.  They  are  ;v^ery  sweet  at  first  but  after  a  while 
they  have  no  smell.  They  are  favorites  to  the  little  children  who 
love  them  better  than  an}-  other  spring  flower  except  the  Trailing 
Arbutus. 

The  Trailing  Arbutus  are  the  earliest  flowers  in  spring  and  they 
are  found  in  the  woods.  They  grow  between  their  two  hard  and 
rou^  leaves,  and  are  of  pink  and  white  colors.  They  are  very 
sweet,  and  they  last  only  a  little  while. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  daisies — ^Wild,  Field  and  Mountain 
daisies.  They  are  very  handsome,  but  they  have  no  odor.  The 
Mountain  daisies  grow  on  the  mountains.  In  the  evening  they 
shut  themselves  together  into  something  that  look  like  green  buds, 
that  have  never  opened,  but  in  the  morning  they  open  themselves. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  asters.  The  wild  asters  are  quite 
common  in  the  fields,  and  they  are  named  after  the  stars  from  the 
latin  word.  Stars  of  Bethlehem  are  a  kind  of  aster  and  they  more 
resemble  the  stars  than  the  wild  asters. 

Dandelions  are  quite  common  in  the  fields  iu  the  spring,  and 
their  color  is  bright  yellow.  In  the  evening  they  shut  themselves 
together  and  open  themselves  in  the  morning  like  daisies.  When 
the  sun  is  very  hot  at  noon,  they  shut  themselves  together  to  keep 
them  fh>m  wilting.  After  a  while  they  are  changed  into  something 
white,  which  can  be  easily  blown  off. 

In  the  woods  there  are  many  various  kinds  of  wild  fiowers,  such 
OS  Innocences,  Anemones,  Dog-tooth  violets.  Jacks  in  the  Pulpit, 
Wild  Mustards,  Grolden-rods,  Honeysuckles,  Azaleas,  Clovers, 
Solomon's  Seals,  Shepherd's  Purses,  and  so  on. 

Beside  the  wild  flowers,  there  are  many  cultivated  flowers,  which 
are  quite  expensive.  Most  of  them  are  taken  care  of  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  Roses,  Lilacs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Pansies,  For- 
get-me-nots.  Pinks,  Geraniums,  Peonies,  Sweet  Williams,  Morning 
Glories,  and  so  on.     Roses  grow  on  bushes,  and  are  very  hand- 
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some.     They  have  different  colors  as  white,  red,  pink  and  yellow. 
They  are  very  fragrant. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  look  like  little  white  bells  hanging  down 
from  the  stems.    They  are  very  sweet. 

Forget-me-nots  are  small  blue  flowers,  and  they  are  quite  favor- 
ites to  the  ladies.  They  last  longer  than  some  of  the  other  flowers. 
They  come  early  in  spring  and  stay  till  late  in  the  fall.  Peonies 
are  very  large  and  handsome.  They  are  of  white,  pink  and  red. 
The  white  ones  smell  sweeter  than  any  other. 

Morning  Glories  are  very  common  every  where,  and  they  grow 
faster  than  some  of  the  other  flowers.  They  climb  around  the 
trees  and  pillars,  and  they  have  new  blossoms  ever^y  morning. 
When  the  new  buds  are  opened  in  the  morning,  they  look  very 
bright,  but  at  noon  they  grbw  dull  and  bend  down  and  then  fall  to 
the  ground.     Their  colors  are  purple  and  pink. 

Cactuses  ai*e  kept  in  boxes  in  our  gardens  in  the  summer,  and 
are  also  kept  in  very  warm  rooms  in  the  winter.  In  the  warm 
part«  of  Utah  the}'  grow  without  any  cultivation,  they  are  very 
much  larger  and  taller  than  those  we  have  here,  because  it  is  their 
native  country.  They  can  grow  where  the  trees  and  grass  are 
dried  up.  The}-  are  covered  with  branching,  juic}'  stalks  instead 
of  thick  leaves  as  those  we  have  here,  and  are  dotted  all  over  with 
hair.  They  have  bright  crimson  and  purple  flowers,  which  are 
very  large  and  handsome. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  open  only  in  nights.  The  Night- 
blooming  cereuses  are  those  flowers.  They  open  very  late  in  the 
evening  and  stay  only  a  few  hours  and  then  wilt  and  die.  They 
never  open  in  the  daylight.  Their  blossoms  are  pure  white,  and 
are  very  fragrant.  The  Pond-lilies  close  their  white  leaves  up  in 
the  night  while  they  lie  upon  their  watery  beds,  but  the}'  unfold 
them  again  in  the  morning. 

BERTHA  HOWES. 

July  9,  1878. 
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FOOD. 

Neither  men,  animals,  or  plants  can  live  without  food.  Food  is 
what  nourishes  ns ;  and,  next  to  air,  is  what  gives  us  life.  The 
blood,  bones,  and  flesh,  of  our  bodies,  arc  made  from  the  food  that 
we  eat.  After  we  have  swallowed  our  food,  it  is  changed  into 
blood ;  and  the  blood  into  bones,  flesh,  and  so.  on. 

The  food  of  plants,  is  water  from  the  ground.  It  is  sucked  up 
by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  when  it  goes  up  the  .plant,  it  is  changed 
into  sap,  and  then  to  wood,  leaves,  blos8oms,.and  fruit.  Plants 
also  take  in  moisture  from  the  air  with  their  leaves.  There  arc 
some  plants  which  live  entirely  upon  water ;  as,  the  pond  lilies. 

The  food  of  animals  is  vegetation,  or  the  flesh  of  other  animals. 
Some  animals  live  entirely  upon  vegetation,  and  others  upon  flesh. 

The  food  of  man  consists  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  flesh  of 
animals.  Wherever  men  or  animals  live,  God  .pro\'ides  food  for 
their  wants ;  and  gives  them  the  power  to  know  what  kind  is  best 
for  them.  Men  of  one  climate,  do  not  eat  the  same  kind  of  food, 
as  those  in  another.  In  the  far  north,  the  people  live  principally 
upon  fat,  which  they  obtain  from  the  animals  that  the^'  kill.  In 
temperate  climates,  they  live  upon  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit.  In 
tropical  countries,  their  food  is  principall}'  rice  and  fruit. 

The  most  wonderful  food,  we  know  about,  is  the  manna,  which 
God  gave  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  wilderness. 

Men  obtain  the  flesh  of  animals  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  by  kill- 
ing those  that  they  raise.  Some  kinds  of  food  contain  more  nour- 
ishment than  others.  Unwholesome  food  is  not  good  for  us  to 
eat,  for  it  injures  our  health ;  and  all  plants  are  not  good  for 
food,  for  some  are  poisonous,  and  people  are  careful  that  they  do 
not  eat  them. 

Milk  contains  more  nourishment  than  any  other  food.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  very  strengthening,  and  are  better  than  other  meats. 
Fish  and  oatmeal  contain  much  phosphorus,  and  are  good  food  for 
the  brain.  Oysters  are  said  to  be  good  food,  during  only  those 
months,  of  the  year,  whose  names  are  spelt  with  an  "  r."  When 
a  person  is  tired,  a  cup  of  tea,  or  coflee,  is  the  most  refreshing 
drink  he  can  have.  Sometimes,  coflee  will  cause  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head.     Ice-cream  is  very  nice,  but  it  is  not  good  for  our 
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health  to  cat  much  of  it.     In  summer,  IVoit  and  berries  are  very 
cool  and  refreshing. 

In  some  countries,  the  natives  eat  what  people  in  other  coun- 
tries, would  not  consider  nice  for  food.  In  China,  the  flesh  of  the 
dog  or  cat  is  considered  a  very  dainty  dish,  and  is  very  costly,  so 
that  only  the  wealthy  people  can  afford  it ;  while  the  poor  people 
live  upon  rats  and  mice.  The  Chinese  also  eat  the  nest  of  a  bird, 
which  builds  in  the  caves  along  the  sea-shore.  The  nest  is  made 
iVom  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  which  the  bird  chews  and  then  uses  it 
for  the  nest.  It  is  ver}-  dangerous  work  to  gather  the  nests.  In 
South  America,  there  is  a  tree,  called  the  Cow  Tree.  When  it  is 
wounded,  sap  will  flow  out,  which  looks  and  tastes  like  milk,  and 
this  tree  supplies  the  natives  with  all  the  milk  they  need. 

FLORENCE  D.  CHAPMAN. 

July  9,  1878. 
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(Chap.  800). 
An  Act  Relating  to  Deaf  Mutes. 

Be  U  etmcUd,  <*c.,  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Common  wealth  in  anj  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
school,  or  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  e£fect  upon  its  passage.  [Apprated 
May  17.  1871]. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  in 
addressing  to  you  their  Annual  Report,  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion,  as  representatiyes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
work  done  in  this  School,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but 
more  and  more  at  the  cost  of  that  endowment  which  the  late 
John  Clarke,  of  Northampton,  so  munificently  provided.  In 
other  schools  for  deaf  children,  or  blind  children,  States  have 
undertaken,  or  have  been  solicited,  to  expend  large  sums  for 
buildings  and  the  material  appliances  for  such  an  institution. 
But  in  our  School  the  whole  cost  of  land  and  buildings  has  been 
defrayed  from  our  own  resources,  without  asking  the  State  for  a 
dollar ;  nor  have  we  exacted  for  the  tuition  of  State  pupils  the 
whole  amount  which  it  has  cost  to  educate  them  according  to 
our  painstaking  and  practical  method.  During  the  pi'esent  year 
we  have  reduced  the  sum  chargeable  to  the  State  lor  its  pupils 
to  $200  a  year,  which  pays  but  about  two-thirds  of  what  we 
yearly  expend  in  training  these  pupils.  At  some  future  time  we 
hope  to  reduce  this  annual  cost  still  lower,  without  diminishing 
in  the  least  the  amount  or  impairing  the  quality  of  the  instnic- 
tion  given. 

How  valuable  this  instruction  has  been  to  those  pupils  who 
have  left  the  Clarke  School,  either  by  graduation  or  before  com- 
pleting their  course,  will  appear  in  part,  from  the  letters  quoted 
and  the  statements  made  in  the  report  of  Miss  Rogers  concerning 
the  experience  of  pupils  after  leaving  school.  It  will  be  seen, 
for  example,  that  not  only  those  who  were  regarded  here  as  pro- 
ficient pupils,  but  several  others,  have  made  their  way  in  the 
world  by  virtue  of  what  they  learned  at  the  Clarke  Institution. 
It  is  often  thought  and  sometimes  said  that  our  mode  of  instruc- 
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tion  is  a  ooBtly  luxury — well  enough  for  the  rich  and  the  intelli- 
gent, but  not  80  well  adapted  to  the  poor  or  dull  children.  We 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that,  just  as  it  is  the  poor  who  need  it 
most,  so  they  profit  most  by  it.  Being  restored  to  society  in 
some  degree  by  the  power  of  speech  and  lip-reading  acquired 
here,  pupils  of  this  class  are  more  ready  to  support  themselves 
by  diligent  labor  than  those  who  can  only  use  the  sign  language  ; 
while  to  those  who  have  gone  on  well  in  their  studies,  a  wider 
range  of  occupations  is  opened  than  the  deaf-mute  taught  by 
signs  can  enter  upon.  This,  at  all  events,  is  our  belief,  and  the 
facts  stated  by  the  Principal  seem  to  confirm  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  this  evidence  that  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion is  doing  for  its  pupils  all  that  it  undertook  to  do,  when 
beginning  its  work  with  the  small  class  of  deaf  children  whom 
Miss  Rogers  had  been  instructing  at  Chelmsford,  before  the 
School  at  Northampton  was  opened,  twelve  years  ago.  That  our 
School  has  beeu  so  well  sustained  is  doe  in  great  part  to  the 
personal  attention  given  to  its  work  by  our  Principal  and  those 
who  have  aided  her  in  the  instruction  and  management.  The 
Cbirke  Institution  has  been  fortunate  in  its  endowment,  in  the 
management  of  its  resources ;  in  the  selection  of  its  working 
force  of  Teachers,  Matrons  and  Attendants ;  and  in  the  skill, 
punctuality  and  fidelity  of  its  Steward.  By  the  concurrence  of 
so  many  favoring  circumstances,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood.  we 
have  been  able  to  establish  firmly  what  was  for  some  years  a 
doubtful  experiment.  The  progress  made  in  other  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  toward  a  better  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  also 
gratifyiug,  and  to  this  our  own  success  has  perhaps  in  some 
degree  contnbuted.  Mention  may  specially  be  made  of  the  new 
English  schools,  in  which  our  friend,  Mr.  St  John  Ackers,  is 
interested,  and  of  schools  in  Scotland,  where  articulation  is 
coming  into  more  general  use. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  55  pupils,  (30  boys  and  25 
girls)  in  the  Primary  department  at  Baker  Hall ;  while  22  pupils 
(9  boys  and  13  girls)  have  been  taught  in  the  Grammar  School 
Department  in  Clarke  Hall.  At  the  present  time,  October  8, 
1879,)  the  number  in  the  Primary  Department,  entered  for  the 
school  year  1879-80,  is  68,  of  whom  32  are  boys  and  26  are  girls  ; 
while  in  the  Grammar  School  Department  there  are  22  pupils, 
(9  boys  and  13  girls) ;  and  in  both '  Departments  80  pupils,  (41 
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boys  and  39  girls).  These  nambers  indicate,  what  will  probably 
be  found  to  hold  good  hereafter,  that  the  Primary  Department 
contains  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  who  come  under  instruction 
in  the  Clarke  Institution.  As  these  pupils  advance  from  the 
lower  classes  to  the  higher,  their  number  decreases,  and  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  successive  years,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  pupils  will  be  small. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  both  departments  was  74,  or 
six  greater  than  in  1877  ;  yet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School, 
with  its  two  departments  in  actual  operation,  and  a  larger  aver- 
age number  of  pupils,  were  $1802  less  than  the  year  preceding. 
In  the  school  year  already  begun,  the  average  number  of  pupils 
will  probably  be  more  than  80,  but  the  current  expenses  are  not 
estimated  at  more  than  124,000,  or  $300  for  each  pupil.  Two 
years  ago  we  estimated  the  annual  cost  of  a  school  containing 
100  pupils,  in  two  departments,  as  about  $31,000,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  reached. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Principal,  herewith  submitted,  will 
show  what  classes  have  been  taught  and  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  two  departments  of  the  Clarke  School.  It  also 
gives  much  interesting  information  concerning  the  graduates  of 
past  years  who  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  their  former 
instructors.  Portions  of  this  correspondence  show  that  articula- 
tion, as  taught  by  our  methods,  is  not  only  very  useful  in  impart- 
ing instruction,  but  practically  available  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  life  after  the  pupils  have  left  school  and  entered  upon 
their  duties  at  home  or  in  some  outside  employment.  The 
number  of  former  pupils  (who  are  all  thus  making  daily  use  of 
articulation  and  lip-reading  in  their  communication  with  those 
about  them,)  is  not  yet  very  large,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  future, — for  our  pupils  hereafter 
will  be  at  least  as  well  prepared  in  this  way  as  they  have  hitherto 
been. 

For  two  years  past,  the  exercises  of  the  School  during  the 
Spring  term  have  been  seriously  interrupted  by  epidemics  intro- 
duced by  some  of  our  pupils  returning  from  their  winter  vacation. 
In  1878  the  disease  was  the  measles,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
were  infected  ;  in  1879  it  was  scarlet  fever,  but,  fortunately,  only 
few  pupils  took  it,  in  consequence  of  our  improved  hospital 
facilities  for  isolation  and  treatment.     This  repeated  experience 
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has  indaoed  ns  to  give  up  the  winter  vacation,  (in  which  pupils 
are  more  likely  to  be  exposed  to  such  diseases,)  and  to  retain  the 
pnpils  from  September  till  the  end  of  June,  which  will  be  done 
the  coming  year  ;  thns  lengthening  the  summer  vacation  just  as 
much  as  is  taken  from  the  winter  vacation.  The  prevalence  of 
epidemic  diseases,  when  once  introduced,  is  one  of  the  many 
arguments  against  large  schools  for  deaf  children.  Compared 
with  many  such  schools,  ours  will  still  be  small  in  number,  for 
we  shall  not  receive  pupils  in  excess  of  120,  and  perhaps  not  be* 
yond  100.  The  latter  number  will  perhaps  be  reached  in  1881. 
Our  present  number  enables  us  to  reduce  the  price  of  tuition  for 
all  classes,  viz.,  to  $300  for  private  pupils  who  board  in  the  Insti- 
tution :  $66  for  day  pupils  ;  and  $200  for  State  pupils.  This 
reduction  was  made  in  July  last,  upon  the  representation  of  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Maltby,  that  so  much  could  be  done  at  present 
without  preventing  the  payment  of  our  debt. 

The  funds  and  general  finances,  and  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
Institution,  both  as  a  corporation  and  a  school,  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  good.  As  the 
statement  of  the  Treasurer  will  show,  the  receipts  from  the  fund 
during  the  year  just  closed  were  $16,629.80  ;  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  $15,462.50  ;  from  other  States  and  from  individ- 
uals, $3,600.  The  school  expenses,  strictly  speaking,  have  been 
about  $23,700  ;  the  construction  and  furnishing  expenses  about 
$525,  and  the  other  expenses  about  $13,400.  The  net  debt  of  the 
Institution  now  stands  at  $26,596.47 ;  the  personal  property, 
including  the  fund,  may  be  valued  at  $275,000,  and  the  real 
estate  at  upwards  of  $100,000.  There  is  therefore  a  net  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  not  less  than  $350,000 ;  or 
about  $50,000  more  than  was  originally  received  from  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  funds  of  the  Corporation  have  been  increased  in  the  past 
year  by  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  $1000  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Whiting  Street ;  also  by  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Lippitt,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  of  $500,  to  constitute  the  "  Jeanie  Lippitt  Fund," 
for  bestowing  prizes  in  articulation  and  {)enmanship.  Miss  Lip- 
pitt is  the  young  lady  whose  successful  training  in  articulation 
was  so  convincing  a  proof  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in 
1867,  of  the  feasibility  of  Miss  Rogers'  method  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  gift  now  comes  to  remind  our  pupils,  with  renewed  em- 
phasis^  how  much  they  owe  to  those  sincere  friends,  who  foresaw 
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the  benefits  of  articulatioD,  when  the  American  pablic  had  little 
knowledge  or  faith  concerning  it.  Among  these  should  be  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Lippitt  and  her  family,  Mr.  Oardiner  O.  Hubbard, 
the  late  Dr.  Howe,  and,  in  their  own  quiet  and  modest  way,  the 
family  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Whipple,  of  Ledyard,  Connecticut  Mr. 
Whipple  the  elder  may  be  called  the  first  successful  American 
instructor  by  the  method  of  articulation — one  of  his  sons  being 
his  first  pupil,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  His  grandson,  Mr. 
Z.  C.  Whipple,  under  the  encouragement  of  his  grandfather  and 
uncle,  some  years  ago  established  a  small  ''  Home  School,"  for 
deaf  children,  at  the  Whipple  Farm  in  Ledyard,  and  afterwards 
transferred  it  to  a  neighboring  village,  (Mystic  Biver,)  where, 
until  his  death  in  September  last,  he  continued  to  teach  the 
dumb  to  speak,  by  his  own  quaint  methods.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Whipple  had  died  several  years  before, — but  not  until  he  had 
seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  assured  success  of  articulation  schools  in 
his  natire  country.  It  is  proper  that  those  who  are  stewards  of 
a  trust  confided  to  them  by  munificent  donors,  should  recognize 
the  services  of  humble  enthusiasts,  who  of  their  own  motion, 
and  by  their  unaided  perseverance,  opened  the  way  which  has 
since  become  a  beaten  track.  We  would  therefore  give  expres- 
sion to  our  regret  at  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Z.  C.  Whipple, 
and  our  hope  that  his  school  may  continue  in  spite  of  the  loss  it 
has  thus  sustained. 

The  income  of  the  Lippitt  Fund,  by  direction  of  the  donor, 
will  be  for  the  present  thus  divided,  in  small  prizes  :  Two  prizes, 
which  may  hereafter  be  increased,  will  be  given,  each  year,  to 
the  pupils  who  make  the  best  progress  in  articulation  ;  and  two 
smaller  prizes  to  the  pupils  who  make  most  progress  in  penman- 
ship and  written  language.  Any  excess  of  income  beyond  $24 
will  go  to  increase  the  fund.  The  donor  adds :  "  I  am  very 
decided  that  the  larger  prizes  should  encourage  articulation  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  would  like  that  the  little  ones  who  cannot 
excel  in  that  method  of  communication,  shall  be  encouraged  to 
learn  the  very  next  best, — which  is  writing,  rather  than  the 
signs."  The  thanks  of  the  Corporation  have  been  given  to  the 
donor  for  this  fund,  and  for  the  thoughtf ulness  which  assigned 
its  uses. 

The  Whiting  Street  legacy  has  been  temporarily  applied  for 
diminishing  our  debt,  but  the  same  amount  will  be  permanently 
invested  as  a  special  fund  to  meet  certain  wants  of  the  SchooL 
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We  woald  return  onr  thanks  to  Dr.  Knowlton  for  professional 
seryiceSy  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  and  Albany,  and  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the 
Institution  at  reduced  fares.  Also  to  the  publishers  of  the 
"Hampshire  Gazette,"  '*The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,"  "The  Deaf- 
Mute  Chronicle,"  "  Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,"  "  The  Index,"  "  The 
Goodson  Gazette,"  "The  Mute  Joomal  of  Nebraska,"  "Our 
Eecord,"  "Dumb  Animals,"  "Kansas  Star,"  "The  Tablet," 
"The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,"  "  Mute's  Companion,"  "TheEdu- 
cator,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Advance,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Pre«," 
"Deaf-Mute  Record,"  and  "The  European  Mail,"  for  the  gra- 
tuitous contribution  of  their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past 
year. 

Our  library  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  several  rare 
and  valuable  books  concerning  the  early  education  of  the  deaf ; 
among  which  may  be  named  the  great  historical  treatise  of  De 
Gerando,  the  original  edition  and  the  Maitland  Club  reprint  of 
George  Dalgarno's  "  Didascalocophos,"  and  the  works  of  Amman 
and  Dr.  Wallis.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  new  history  of 
deaf-mute  education  should  be  written  in  English,  bringing 
down  the  work  of  DeGerando  fifty  years  later,  and  doing  full 
justice  to  the  teachers  of  articulation  in  Europe  and,  of  late 
years,  in  America.  Such  a  work  would  now  include  the  remark- 
able story  of  Laura  Bridgman's  education,  concerning  which 
new  information  has  been  given  in  the  past  year,  by  thej)ublica- 
tion  of  her  Life,  by  Mrs.  Lamson,  and  of  the  contribution  made 
by  Prof.  G.  S.  Hall  to  the  English  periodical,  "  Mind."  Indeed, 
so  much  has  been  done  in  America  since  DeGerando  wrote,  that 
deaf-mute  instruction  may  now  be  considered  almost  as  an  Amer- 
ican art, — at  least  in  its  wide  popular  extension.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  an  American  history  of  its  earlier  and  its  more 
recent  development. 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Principal, 
to  the  financial  statement,  the  courses  pf  study,  and  the  terms 
of  admission. 

For  the  Corporation, 

P.  B.  SANBORN,  President 

NOETHAMPTON,    Oct  8,  1879. 
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Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1878,  $  1,959.86 

From  the  Fond,  16,629.80 

"      "   State  of  Massachusetts,  15,462.50 

other  States  and  Pupils,  3,600.00 

Cabinet  Shop,  58.34 

"    the  Farm,  300.00 


It 


SPBOIAL. 

Whiting  Street  Legacy,  $1,000. 00 

Lippitt  Fund,  500,00 


$38,010.49 

1,600.00 
$39,610.49 


EXPENDITURES. 

CURRBKT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $12,204.17 

"  Groceries  and  Provisions,       4,635.86 

''  Furnishing,  215.68 

•'  Fuel  and  Lights,  3,340.79 

"  Repairs,  789.44 

"  Cabinet  Shop,  917.93 

"  Farm  and  Stable,  564.05 

"  Incidentals,  1,024.84 

SPECIAL. 

For  Insurance,  $    188.26 

**   Hospital  Construction,  476.57 

''  New  Furnishing,  48.06 

"  Interest  on  Debt,  2,172.11 

"  Payment  on  Debt,  11,233.16 

*'  Investment  of  Lippitt  Fund,     500.00 

$14,618.15  $38,310.91 


$23,692.76 


Cash  on  Hand  September  1,  1879,  $1,199.58 

Debt,  September  1,  1878,  $39,029.21 

Payment  on  Debt  in  1878-79,  $11,233.16 
Cash  on  Hand  Sept.  1,  1879,        1,199.58 

$12,432.74 

Net  Debt  Sept  1,  1879,  $26,596.47 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

OssTLEysN  :  The  Report  herewith  submitted  is  for  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1879. 

During  the  year  there  were  in  school  seyenty-seyen  different 
pupils  from  fiye  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  ayerage  number 
for  the  year  was  seyenty-four.  Of  the  whole  number,  sixty-four 
were  from  Massachusetts,  three  each  from  Vermont  and  New 
York,  two  each  from  Connecticut  and  Illinois,  and  one  each 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey.  Of  this  number 
eleyen  were  semi-mntes,  only  fiye  of  whom  could  read  on  enter- 
ing schooL  Four  others  were  semi-deaf,  who  spoke  some  words, 
but  whose  hearing  was  not  sufficient  to  giye  them  the  use  of  con- 
nected language. 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  there  entered  nineteen 
new  pupils  from  fiye  to  nine  years  of  age,  yirtually  congenital 
mutes,  except  one,  who,  becoming  partially  deaf  in  her  third 
year,  retained  speech  and  had  learned  to  read  a  little. 

The  diyision  of  our  Institution  into  two  departments,  Primary 
and  Higher,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  proyes  to  be  a  yery  satisfactory 
arrangement.  The  schools  and  families  of  the  departments  are 
distinct,  but  are  under  the  same  general  supenrision. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Fifty-fiye  pupils,  from  fiye  to  seyenteen  years  of  age,  were 
members  of  this  school.  They  formed  six  classes  taught  by  six 
teachers,  one  of  whom  was  the  special  teacher  of  articulation, 
and  the  other  the  special  teacher  of  drawing  for  both  schools. 
All  the  new  pupils  entered  this  school.  Each  class  deyoted  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  articulation. 
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Eighteen  new  pnpils,  from  five  to  nine  years  of  age,  Margaret 
Beatty,  Dora  and  Alice  Berry,  Annie  Condon,  Hettie  Deyoe, 
Sarah  Oilboy,  Dannie  Ooald,  Jeremiah  Hallissy,  Belle  Harty, 
Hagh  McEeag,  Charles  Morris,  Lillian  Mowry,  Willie  Potter, 
Dayid  Qninn,  William  Smith,  Mark  Ward,  Thomas  Westropp, 
Elmer  Wood,  with  ten  former  pupils,  Jalia  Lincoln,  Eliza  Litch- 
field, Mary  Martin,  Alma  Reynolds,  Frank  Eschemback,  William 
Mealey,  Willie  Nichols,  Edward  Putnam,  Bafino  Silva  and  Wil- 
liam Woodard  formed  classes  D,  E  and  F. 

Classes  D  and  E  wrote  from  actions,  answered  questions  on 
objects  and  pictures,  obeyed  commands  and  began  lessons  in 
numbers. 

Class  F,  composed  of  six  little  ones  of  less  mental  development 
than  the  others,  had  similar  exercises,  but  made  much  less 
progress.  These  three  classes  had  the  Kindergarten  exercises  of 
laying  sticks  and  rings,  of  weaving  and  drawing. 

CLASS  o. 

This  class,  numbering  ten,  consisted  of  Mary  Ames,  Fannie 
Cornwell,  Annette  Pearl,  Nellie  Thompson,  George  Chaffee, 
Edward  Gilligan,  Frank  Nolen,  Herbert  Pratt,  Albert  Weinhold 
and  Wilfrid  Wise. 

They  used  Keep's  First  Lessons,  answered  questions  on  objects, 
wrote  descriptions  of  pictures,  letters  and  journals,  and  learned 
to  mark  simple  sentences  with  grammatical  symbols.  They 
combined  numbers  to  seventy-five,  learned  the  2*s  and  3's  of  the 
multiplication  table,  and  performed  mental  examples  in  addition 
and  subtraction,  using  very  simple  language.  During  the  last 
term  of  the  year  speech  and  lip-reading  were  used  in  their  school 
exercises  and  in  the  family. 

It  perhaps  should  be  here  noted  that  at  first  instruction  in 
language  and  in  articulation  are  given  separately.  The  first 
attempts  of  a  deaf  child  to  use  his  vocal  organs  are  awkward  and 
unnatural.  Positions  are  exaggerated,  sounds  are  defective,  and 
the  voice  is  often  unpleasant.  Before  the  child  can  articulate 
well,  he  must  be  able  to  give  sounds  accurately,  and  must  mas- 
ter such  combinations  of  sounds  as  occur  constantly  in  the  words 
he  is  soon  to  use.  The  use  of  his  vocal  organs  must  become  a 
habit  and  cease  to  be  wholly  an  effort,  and  he  must  gain  con- 
scious control  of  his  voice.     By  careful  and  patient  work  upon 
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the  elementa  of  speech,  all  these  things  can  be  accomplished, 
and  by  this  alone.  The  deaf  child's  first  work,  therefore,  is  very 
mach  like  another  child's  first  lessons  on  a  piano— -practice  of 
scales  and  fire-finger  exercises.  When  he  has  gained  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  knowledge  and  skill,  he  is  ready  to  begin  to  talk. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  this  preparatory  work  varies 
from  a  year  and  a  half,  as  in  the  case  of  the  class  just  mentioned, 
to  two  or  even  three  years,  according  to  the  age,  intelligence  and 
ability  of  the  child.  Meanwhile,  through  writing,  he  is  being 
taught  simple  language,  so  that  when  the  power  to  speak  is 
developed,  he  finds  himself  already  in  possession  of  something 
to  say. 

CLASS  B. 

This  class,  numbering  seven,  consisted  of  Nellie  Hayward, 
Grace  Lendall,  Mary  Moors,  Henry  Gorless,  Michael  Murphy, 
Qeorge  Zimmer,  and  Florence  Richardson,  who  entered  school 
this  year. 

They  used  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  Felter's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, and  Hutton's  Deaf-Mute  Question  Book.  They  wrote 
descriptions  of  pictures,  letters  and  journals,  had  object  lessons, 
exercises  in  spelling  and  forming  sentences,  and  used  grammati- 
cal symbols  with  simple  sentences. 

CLASS  A. 

This  class,  ten  in  number,  consisted  of  Margaret  Benson, 
Mary  Castle,  Adella  Pomeroy,  Edna  Root,  Alice  ITpham,  Her- 
bert Bellows,  Arthur  DesRochers,  Arthur  Higley,  Erwin  Loomer, 
and  Charles  Poor,  who  was  promoted  from  Class  B. 

They  used  Latham's  Primary  Reader,  Felter's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, and  Hutton's  Deaf-Mute  Question  Book.  They  wrote 
letters  and  journals,  had  object  lessons  and  stories,  and  exercises 
in  spelling,  sentences  and  grammatical  symbols. 

Classes  A,  B  and  C  had  free  hand  or  object  drawing. 

Classes  A  and  B  were  in  existence  before  the  division  into  two 
classes. 

GRAMMAR  AND   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Twenty-two  pupils  have  been  in  attendance  at  this  school. 
These  because  of  their  difference  in  attainments,  formed  three 
classes,  taught  by  an  equal  number  of  teachers.  Classes  taught 
by  our  methods  might  average  from  ten  to  fifteen  pupils. 
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THIBD  CLASS. 

This  class,  the  lowest,  nnmbering  ten,  was  promoted  from  the 
Primary  School  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  It  consisted  of 
Edith  Houghton,  Etta  Lincoln,  Annie  Mullen,  Edith  Scovill, 
Edith  Shepherd,  GFeorge  Lord,  William  McDonald,  Thomas 
Sheahan,  Carlton  Underwood,  and  Eugene  Richardson,  promoted 
from  the  Primary  School  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 

They  used  Latham's  Reader,  Felter's  Arithmetic,  Corneirs 
Primary  Geography,  Lilienthal's  Things  Taught,  and  Hntton's 
Deaf  Mute  Question  Book.  They  had  lessons  in  United  States 
History,  object  lessons,  exercises  in  spelling  and  forming  sen- 
tences, and  in  writing*letters  and  compositions.  They  had  les- 
sons, also,  in  object  drawing. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

This  class  of  seven  consisted  of  Anna  Gates,  Helena  Merchant, 
Emma  Russell,  Nellie  Tucker,  John  Kenney,  Harry  Ward,  and 
Thomas  Mitchell,  promoted  from  the  third  class. 

They  used  Felter's  Arithmetic,  Corneirs  Primary  Geography, 
Things  Taught,  Deaf  Mute  Question  Book,  and  Hooker's  Book 
of  Nature  as  a  reading  book.  They  had  exercises  in  spelling 
and  forming  sentences,  in  giving  oral  descriptions  of  pictures, 
and  in  writing  letters  and  compositions.  They  had  lessons  in 
object  drawing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  Lizzie  Campbell,  Kittie  Minor,  Fanny 
Roby,  Josephine  Ward,  and  Frank  Hitchcock. 

They  used  Felter's  Arithmetic,  and  Kerl's  Elementary  Gram- 
mar. They  studied  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Universal 
History,  had  object  lessons,  and  lessons  concerning  Eminent 
Men,  and  had  exercises  in  writing  letters  and  compositions. 
In  drawing,  they  practised  designing,  object  drawing,  and  draw- 
ing from  casts.  This  class  will  next  year  complete  the  Common 
Course  of  Study. 

No  pupils  pursued  the  High  Course  during  the  past  year. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school  devoted  an  hour  daily  to  special 
work  in  articulation  and  voice  culture.  Throughout  both  schools 
Visible  Speech  was  used  in  this  work.  The  friend*  who  last  year 
gave  a  prize  for  articulation,  this  year  offered  one  prize  of  fifteen 
dollars,  and  another  of  ten,  to  the  pupils  who  should  make  the 

Llppitt. 
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most  improYement  in  articulation  daring  the  year.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Edith  Shepherd  of  the  third  ckas,  and  the 
second  to  Thomas  Mitchell  of  the  second  class. 

Knowing  that  yon,  gentlemen,  remain  interested  in  our  former 
pupils,  information  concerning  them,  gathered  from  our  Memo- 
rial Society  letters,  is  here  inserted. 

EBPOETS  FROM  GRADUATES  AND  OTHER  PUPILS. 

Of  the  graduates  from  the  High  Glass  of  1875,  one  has  for 
the  last  two  years  done  very  satisfactory  work  in  our  Institution 
as  special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  as  teacher  of  language  for  one 
of  the  new  classes.  Her  method  of  communicating  with  the 
pupils  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  teacher.  Another  of  the 
class  writes  :  "  Though  earnestly  striving  to  find  my  little  cor- 
ner in  the  world,  I  do  not  succeed,  so  many  people  are,  like  my- 
self, struggling  for  a  foot-hold,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  he 
room  for  us  all.  I  am  by  no  means  idle,  on  the  contrary  was 
never  busier  than  now,  but  still  I  have  no  settled  position  any- 
where. My  voice  is  just  as  it  should  be  when  I  talk  with  my  in- 
timate friends,  and  just  what  it  should  not  be  when  I  enter  into 
a  conversation  with  others.  I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  I 
think  too  much  about  my  voice.*'  A  third  reports  that  her 
health  has  not  allowed  her  to  be  steadily  employed.  She  writes  : 
**  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  think  I  am  making  improve- 
ment in  my  articulation.  My  lip-reading  is  about  the  same.  I 
always  read  the  lips  of  all  friends,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I 
ever  meet  any  one  whose  lips  I  cannot  read  after  I  become 
slightly  acquainted  with  them.  Each  day  bring  me  fresh  cause 
to  be  grateful  for  all  that  was  done  for  me  in  the  old  home.** 
The  three  above  mentioned  lost  hearing  when  about  ten  years  of 

Another,  who  lost  hearing  at  three  years  and  two  months,  and 
retained  but  a  few  words,  says  :  **  I  spent  five  months  in  Wis- 
consin. Since  I  returned  I  have  lived  very  quietly  at  home,  at- 
tending to  the  home  duties,  besides  take  care  of  sister  some. 
People  out  west  understood  me  more  quickly  than  those  here 
east,  and  I  have  often  passed  myself  off  for  a  hearing  person. 
A  gentleman  and  wife  on  the  train  from  Rochester,  N.  T.,  to 
Boston,  did  not  know  I  was  deprived  of  hearing  till  I  told  them 
after  we  left  Worcester,  and  they  could  hardly  believe  my  saying. 
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They  tboaght  I  was  a  French  lady  all  the  time.  This  last  win- 
ter I  was  acquainted  with  a  yoang  gentleman.  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently for  three  months,  and  we  always  conyersed  with  ease. 
Before  he  left  for  the  far  West,  I  told  him  that  I  never  heard  one 
word  he  spoke  to  me.  He  looked  astonished,  and  soon  he  proved 
I  never  did.  I  have  seen  and  have  been  acquainted  with  deaf 
mutes.  When  I  am  with  them,  I  always  regret  they  never  could 
have  learned  to  talk  as  I  did.  I  enjoy  reading  books  and  papers 
more  than  I  did  a  year  ago." 

Another  graduate  of  this  class,  who  became  deaf  at  nine 
years,  four  months,  writes  that  he  has  served  his  time  with  a 
carriage  maker,  has  saved  a  little  money  and  has  now  a  good  po- 
sition. He  says  he  has  very  little  trouble  in  understanding  his 
friends,  understands  strangers  quite  well,  and  has  so  far  over- 
come his  bashfulness  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  to  a 
stranger  on  the  street  if  he  needs  any  assistance. 

The  last  of  these  six  graduates  became  deaf  at  seven  years  of 
age.     He  is  now  beginning  his  third  year  at  Stevens  Institute. 

One,  who  on  account  of  ill  health  could  not  graduate  with 
this  class,  became  deaf  at  six  years  and  eight  months.  He 
writes  :  **  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
printing  business  most  of  the  time — for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall 
as  foreman  in  an  oflBce  connected  with  a  publishing  house.  I 
brought  out  my  first  book  last  fall,  and  have  met  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  working  off  the  edition.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
I  wrote  last  year  respecting  my  speech  and  lip-reading,  save  that 
my  condition  would  be  a  thousand  times  worse  were  I  deprived 
of  either." 

Another,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  class  before  graduation 
on  acx^ount  of  his  eyes,  became  deaf  at  five  and  a  half  years. 
He  writes  :  **  In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  I  answered  three 
or  four  advertisements  for  Book-keepers,  but  in  every  instance 
failed,  for  I  told  them  I  was  deaf  but  could  talk,  etc.  I  also  ap- 
plied in  two  Insurance  oflBces  with  no  better  success.  Now  I 
know  that  I  can  keep  books  neatly  and  accurately,  but  as  I  have 
no  one  to  assist  me  in  getting  a  place,  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up. 
I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  convicts  from  prisons  are  to  be  as- 
sisted in  getting  places,  and  it  is  right  they  should  be,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  person  who  is  honest,  only  unfortunate,  he  may  go 
begging  for  employment  and  remain  idle  more  than  a  year  as  I 
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haTe  done,  and  everybody  seems  to  think  it  is  right  as  far  as  I 
know."  He  has  now  fonnd  temporary  employment  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  learned  in  onr  shop.  A  con^ni- 
tal  mute,  who  left  school  in  1875,  writes  :  '^  I  am  in  the  same 
millinery  business  as  last  year.  I  have  been  there  four  years. 
All  the  people  like  the  way  I  talk  and  read  from  the  lips. 
Everybody  say  it  is  mnch  better  than  by  signs."  Another  con- 
genital mute  is  working  oat  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day 
wherever  he  can  find  work.  He  came  to  spend  his  twenty-first 
birthday  here.  His  speech  was  understood  by  persons  who  had 
never  met  him  before,  and  he  read  their  lips  well. 

Another  congenital  mute,  who  left  in  1875,  is  a  gas  fitter  and 
locksmith.  His  mother  says  :  **  He  has  had  one  steady  place 
for  over  three  years.  I  can  assure  you  he  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me^    He  has  improved  wonderfully  and  talks  with  ease. " 

Another  pupil,  who  became  deaf  at  two  years,  is  carrying  on 
his  mother's  farm.  She  says :  ^'  We  are  much  pleased  with  bis 
improvement  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  He  has  not  had  much 
time  for  study,  and  sometimes  grows  careless,  but  he  has  im- 
proved in  his  speech  very  much  since  coming  from  school.  He 
reads  from  the  lips  of  strangers  quite  readily.*' 

Of  two  other  pupils,  one  has  been  doing  housework  in  a  family, 
and  thaother  embroidering  stockings.  The  latter  speaks  of  read- 
ing the  lips  easily,  but  the  former  does  not  mention  the  subject 
We  know,  however,  that  speech  and  lip-reading  are  her  means 
of  communication  with  others.  The  five  above  mentioned  left 
without  completing  the  Common  Course  of  Study. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1877,  one  who  became 
deaf  at  ten  and  a  half  years,  writes  :  ^^  I  re-entered  the  Mass. 
Normal  Art  School,  in  February,  and  attended  three  days  in  the 
week.  The  remaining  days  I  have  taken  lessons  in  cast  drawing. 
I  am  now  studying  some  books  on  water  color  painting  and  doing 
a  little  work  in  the  same.  I  have  joined  a  Sabbath  School  cla^ 
here.  My  teacher  is  very  kind.  I  can  read  her  lips  readily,  and 
she  seems  so  willing  to  talk  with  me  that  I  enjoy  her  society  very 
much.  About  my  speech  and  lip-reading  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  My  friends  with  whom  I  am  most,  do  not  think  I  have 
either  lost  or  gained.  My  mother  and  sister  are  constantly 
watching  my  speech  and  correct  any  mistakes  they  think  I  make." 
Another,  a  congenital  mute,  who  is  learning  steel  engraving, 
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writes  :  *^  I  think  my  lip-reading  is  improying  all  the  time.  I 
understand  strangers  quicker  than  I  did  when  I  left  schooL  I 
sometimes  understand  people  con  versing  together  while  sitting 
in  front  of  me  in  the  cars.  Of  my  speech  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful.  Some  strangers  understand  me  the  first  time,  some 
others  can  hardly  understand  me,  but  I  have  to  keep  repeating 
again  and  again.  People  that/are  accustomed  to  my  talking 
think  that  I  talk  much  plainer  than  when  I  left  school.  I  un- 
derstand my  employer  as  well  as  ever.  He  talks  faster  than 
usnaL  I  recalled  all  the  poems  that  I  could  think  of,  which  I 
studied  at  school.  I  picked  out  one  which  was  a  favorite  of 
mine,  the  second  verse  of  "  The  old  year  and  the  new.'* 

"  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  tlie  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 

That  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  speech  and  lip-reading.  It  came 
to  my  mind  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

"  Ring  out  the  signs,  ring  in  the  speech. 
Ring,  happy  gifts,  across  the  land  ; 
The  signs  are  going,  let  them  go ; 
Well  ose  the  tongue  and  not  the  hand." 

I  formed  all  these  lines  but  the  last  one.  I  showed  that  to 
my  aunt  who  is  an  invalid.  She  said  it  was  good,  but  the  last 
line,  which  was  too  long.  She  gave  it,  as  I  thought  her's  better 
than  mine.'* 

The  third  member  of  the  class,  who  was  deaf  at  five  years  and 
retained  speech,  writes  :  **  I  am  still  pursuing  my  favorite  oc- 
cupation, wood  engraving.  With  the  exception  of  two  evenings 
in  each  week,  I  have  regularly  attended  the  evening  drawing 
class  of  the  Art  Museum  since  last  October  up  to  la^t  May,  when 
it  closed  for  the  season,  since  then  I  have  been  drawing  at  home. 
I  think,  so  do  nearly  all  my  friends,  that  in  both  my  speech  and 
lip-reading  I  have  gained  rather  than  lost.  At  times,  Sundays 
for  instance,  when  I  am  not  obliged  to  use  my  glass,  or  strain  my 
eyes  so  hard  over  my  work,  I  read  lips  much  easier  and  more 
readily." 

Of  two,  semi-deaf,  who  left  before  the  class  graduated,  one  is 
foreman  in  a  printing  office,  and  the  other  assisted  his  father  in 
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his  business  and  kept  his  Books  an  til  ill-health  obliged  him  to 
leave.     He  died  a  few  weeks  since. 

Of  the  four  graduates  from  the  Common  Ooorse  in  1878,  one, 
who  became  deaf  at  one  year  of  age,  writes :  '*  I  earned  about 
thirty  dollars  by  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  taking  care  of  the 
horses  while  the  men  were  gone  ap  to  the  country,  washing  the 
carriages,  etc.,  since  I  left  school.  Now  I  have  a  place  to  work 
in  a  cabinet  shop."  Another,  a  congenital  mute,  writes  :  '*I 
think  yoQ  want  to  know  what  I  have  been  doing  at  home,  and 
whether  I  have  improved  in  my  talking  and  lip-reading  and  in 
my  language,  or  not,  since  I  left  schooL  Well,  1  have  helped 
my  mother  do  the  housework.  I  like  it  pretty  well.  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  reading,  writing  and  sewing.  I  sometimes 
draw.  I  took  twenty  drawing  lessons  last  summer.  I  would 
have  taken  more  but  it  hurt  my  eyes  to  draw.  I  am  not  sure  I 
have  improved  in  my  talking  and  in  my  language,  but  mother 
thinks  I  have.  Most  of  my  friends  understand  me  except  the 
clerk  in  my  uncle's  store,  whom  I  think  is  very  stupid.  I  think 
my  language  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  have  lost  in  my  lip-reading  at  all."  Another  is  at  work 
in  a  silk  factory  and  has  gained  in  her  speech  and  lip-reading. 
The  last  graduate  of  this  class,  who  became  deaf  at  four  years, 
but  lost  speech,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  England.  She 
writes  :  "  I  am  very  happy  to  be  at  home,  but  I  don't  like  to 
live  in  England.  I  am  learning  to  be  a  dress-maker,  and  I  like 
the  trade  pretty  welL  Everybody  here  understand  every  word  I 
say  if  I  speak  loudly.  I  can  understand  my  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers  very  well.  The  people  who  saw  me  when  I  was  here 
before  were  astonished  to  see  me.  They  knew  that  I  was  in 
America,  but  they  never  thought  I  would  come  home  so  soon. 
They  were  surprised  to  hear  me  speak,  they  never  heard  me  talk 
before."  Of  two,  who  left  the  class  before  graduating,  one  has 
been  working  in  a  factory,  and  the  other  has  assisted  his  father 
who  has  a  laundry.  Not  having  heard  directly  from  these,  their 
speech  and  lip-reading  cannot  be  reported. 

A  semi-mute,  who  left  in  1878,  has  been  employed  part  of  the 
time  in  a  shoe  shop,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  home  duties. 
She  writes  that  she  has  improved  in  lip-reading. 

The  information  here  given  has  been  taken  from  all  the  Memo- 
rial Society  letters  received.     None  have  been  omitted. 
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It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  the  pupils  so  generally  employed. 
All  have  improved  in  their  use  of  language,  and  from  informal 
tion  gathered  from  all  sources  concerning  their  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  there  is  encouragement  for  us  and  for  all  who  pursue 
the  oral  method  of  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.   ROGERS. 

Northampton,  September  25,  1879. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic, — (the  four  elementary  rales). 

(}eography. 

Manaal  of  Commerce. 

Drawing. 

Common  or  Orammar  Course, 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  Greneral  History. 

Lessons  on  Greneral  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Orammar. 

•'        **  Physiology. 

"        "  Zoology. 

"        ''  Botany. 

**        "  Natural  Philosophy. 

"        "  Physical  (Geography. 

I  Free  Hand, 
Object, 
Designing. 

In  order  to  gndiiAto,  papUs  must  li«Te  MTentj-flTe  p«r  coot,  in  Um  seini-*nnnAl 
HTMnin^tionii  of  the  Un  two  yean  ot  the  ooorae. 
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High  Course. 

ArticnlatioQ  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology, 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (ancient  and  modem). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

I  Object, 
Instrumental, 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 
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ORDER  OF   THE  DAY. 

AT   .THE    CLARKE     INSTITUTION. 


Rite, 0  A.  M . 

BreakfMt, «K  -^  m. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet-shop^  .      7)^  to  8K  a.  m. 

Devotional  Exercises, 8^a.]L 

School,  9tol2A.]L 

Dinner, IS^  p.  m. 

School,  2  to  4  p.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet-shop,  4^  to  5^  p.  m. 

Sapper, 6  p.  m. 

Stady-hour  and  prayers, 73^  to  8^  p.  M. 

Retire,  8^  P.  m. 

The  younger  children  rise  at  6X  ▲.  m.,  and  retire  at  7  p.  m. 

SUNDAYa 

Attend  various  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 
Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  reUgious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Selections  fromXhe  Scriptures. 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  jdn  audibly. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  educatioQ  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty-six 
dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance^  the  first  toeek  of  each  tenn.  Mo 
deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  will  be  al- 
lowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  June^  without  weighty 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Sc?uh}1  Committee,  The  contrcujt  is  for  Vie  entire 
year. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of 
the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back 
of  title  page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds 
for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  Uie  Secretary  of 
the  Ck>mmonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year, 
of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils 
cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications 
for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  be- 
gins on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any 
other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  ente^  classes  already  formed, 
and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  unn- 
ter,  and  be  furnished  unth  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  udth  postal  cards,  A  smaU  sum  of  money,  not  less 
than  five  doUars,  should  be  deposited  vHth  the  Principal,  each  term,  for  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B, 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Bfaltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  tiie  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had. 
The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning  ;  and  none  can  be 
admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 
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(Chap,  800). 

An  Act  Rblatino  to  Dbaf-Mutbs. 
Be  U  Enacted,  <tc,,  cm  follows  : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf  Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
school,  or  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  ^Approved 
May  17.  1871]. 
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f^tpovi  0f  iht  ®0t|>orati0tt« 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlbmbn  :  The  Corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  in 
addressing  to  you  their  Annual  Report,  desire  to  call  jour  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  work  done  in  this  School,  at  small  expense 
to  the  State  and  the  public,  but  with  valuable  and  increasing 
good  results,  which,  during  the  past  year  have  been  seen  and 
approved,  by  the  persons  in  this  country  most  competent  to 
judge  them, — the  Principals  of  other  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Conference  of 
these  Principals,  held  at  the  Clarke  Institution  in  May  last,  we 
had  the  testilnony  of  these  witnesses  most  emphatically  and 
generously  given  to  our  work,  as  will  sufficiently  appear  from' 
the  debates  of  the  Conference,  appended  to  this  Report.  At 
this  assembly,- which  meets  every  four  years,  some  thirty  Princi- 
pals were  present,  including  one  from  Canada  and  one  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  propriety  and  duty  of  educating  some  of  the 
pupils  of  every  Institution  by  the  methods  here  pursued,  had 
become  a  postulate  with  all,  and  the  only  debatable  question 
was,  whether  articulation  and  lip-reading  should  be  combined 
with  signs  in  the  same  Institution,  or  should  only  be  attempted 
in  separate  Institutions.  As  usual,  the  opinion  of  each  dispu- 
tant coincided  with  his  practice,  which  in  most  cases  is  that  of 
the  combined  method.  Amid  a  diversity  of  views  on  most  top- 
ics, sometimes  earnestly  expressed,  harmony  of  feeling  was  un- 
disturbed. Everything  connected  with  our  own  Institution  and 
its  management  was  laid  open  to  inspection  ;  the  fullest  scrutiny 
was  invited  and  made ;  and  the  universal  expression  of  opinion 
was  in  a  high  degree  flattering  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  Still 
more  emphatic  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the  larger  assembly  of 
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ieacheri  and  friendg  of  the  di?iif  which  met  at  Mtifin,  in  lul?, 
id  iDteniatioiial  congress  (during  Augiist  and  September  last), 
to  the  principal  featiiree  of  oar  method, — teaching  by  articolii- 
tion*  Among  more  than  two  htindnMl  delegates  to  this  oongresa, 
ehtefiy  from  Italy  and  France,  hot  also  from  England,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Scandlnaria,  and  tbe  United  States^  the  vote  ia 
fftfor  of  articnlatioii  was  mare  than  ten  to  one^  and  the  follow- 
ing reflolntions  were  adopted  : 

**1.  Thig  Convention,  conddering  the  inconteatable  enperior- 
ity  of  speech  over  sign  a, — (1)  for  restoring  deaf-mutes  to  aoctal 
life  ;  (2)  for  giving  them  greater  facility  of  language, — ^declarea 
that  tne  method  of  articnlation  should  have  the  preference  over 
that  of  signs  in  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

"2,  Considering  that  the  si  mul  tan  eon  a  tiie  of  signs  and 
speech  has  the  disMl vantage  of  injuriug  speech,  lip-reading,  and 
precision  of  ideas,  the  Convention  declarer  that  the  pure  oral 
method  ought  to  be  preferred," 

The  American  representatives,  together  with  a  few  others  who 
d resented  from  these  resolutions,  admitted  the  importance  of 
imparting  the  power  of  speech  and  the  ability  to  read  from  the 
lips,  in  all  cases  where  this  might  be  practicable,  but  maintained 
that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nnniher  is  best  attained  by 
using  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  to  a  limited  extent*  Had 
the  Clarke  Institution  been  represented  at  Milan,  as  was  our 
hope,  its  voice  would  have  been  given  with  the  majority,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  its  own  ej^perience.  In  the  dcbatSt  our  English 
friends.  Mrs.  Ackers  and  Miss  Hull,  torjk  part,  and  the  latter 
spoke  warmly  of  the  encounigement  she  had  received  from  the 
success  in  lip-reading  she  had  witnessed  at  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion in  187r?/ 

Our  School  has  gone  forward  with  little  change  in  .the  inter- 
val since  the  last  Report,  Ounng  the  past  year  we  have  had  6:2 
pupils  (35  boys  and  27  girls)  in  the  Primary  Department  at 
Baker  Hall ;  while  *^0  pupils  {7  boys  and  13  girls)  have  been 
taught  in  the  Grammar  School  Department  at  Clarke  Hall,  At 
the  present  time,  October  13,  1880,  the  number  in  the  Primary 
Department,  entered  for  the  school  year,  1880-81,  is  55,  of 
whom  32  are  boys  and  23  are  girls ;  while  in  the  Grammar 
School  Department  there  are  21  pupils  (9  boys  and  12  girls;  and 
in  both  Departments  76  pupils  (41  hoys  and  35  girls).     It  is 
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possible  that  a  few  more  pupils  may  enter  during  the  current 
year.  The  Eeport  of  the  Principal,  to  which  we  would  refer 
you,  shows  bow  these  pupils  of  last  year  were  classed,  and  from 
what  States  they  came.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  pupils 
who  left  school  last  June  (as  shown  in  the  Principal's  Report), 
called  together  an  audience  unexpectedly  large.  Being  necessa- 
rily postponed  till  the  day  after  the  Smith  College  Commence- 
ment, it  was  feared  that  the  humbler  performances  here,  would 
be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  even  by  friends  of  the  Institution. 
Yet  not  only  did  many  strangers  remain  to  witness  our  exercises, 
but  more  citizens  of  the  town  were  present  than  ever  before. 
The  programme  was  such  as  to  show,  better  than  heretofore, 
what  the  Institution  is,  and  what  it  does.  Instead  of  a  few 
exercises,  confined  to  the  graduating  pupils,  every  class  was  ex- 
hibited, and  the  method  of  dealing  with  each  in  the  school- 
room, explained.  The  visitors  were  intensely  interested,  and 
evidently  went  away  with  a  new  and  higher  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  here. 

The  funds  and  general  finances,  and  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
Institution,  both  as  a  corporation  and  a  school,  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  As  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  will  show, 
the  receipts  from  the  fund  during  the  year  just  closed  were 
$16,129.91;  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  $12,680;  from 
other  States  and  from  individuals,  $4,236.  The  school  expenses, 
strictly  speaking,  have  been  about  $24,000;  the  construction 
and  furnishing  expenses  about  $150,  and  the  other  expenses 
about  $10,500.  The  net  debt  of  the  Institution  now  stands  nt 
$21,811.13  ;  the  personal  property,  including  the  fund,  may  be 
valued  at  $275,000,  and  the  real  estate  at  upwards  of  $100,000. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  net  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  not  less  than  $35Q,000 ;  or  about  $50,000  more  than  was 
originally  received  from  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  Corporation  has  lost  by  death,  within  the  yiBar,  one  of  its 
first  members,  Jambs  B.  Congdon,  of  New  Bedford,  who  had 
resigned  the  year  before,  in  consequence  of  increasing  infirmities. 
Mr.  Congdon  was  deeply  interested  in  this  Institution,  as  he  bad 
been,  throughout  his  long  life,  in  many  other  benevolent  and 
useful  undertakings.  He  saw  very  early  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Clarke,  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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promoting  our  work.  The  members  of  tbia  Corporation*  in 
eomtBon  with  all  who  knew  him,  regret  his  death,  and  would 
bear  testimony  to  his  public  spirit  and  his  high  character. 

No  deathi  have  occurred  among  the  pupils  here,  during  the 
term 3,  but  in  vacation,  a  pupil  of  the  Primary  Departmentp 
Frank  Eschemback,  of  Brockton,  died  by  an  accident  while  at 
his  father's  house*  Thin  is  the  only  death  that  has  occurred 
among  the  184  pupils  that  have  entered  our  School,  during  the 
time  that  they  were  connected  with  the  School ;  and  no  deaths 
either  of  pupil  or  teacher,  hiis  dceurred  in  consequence  of  illneaa 
contracted  at  Northampton,  The  health  of  teachers  and  puptii 
baa  been  remarkably  good  the  past  year,  and  better  in  respect  to 
epidemic  diseases,  than  before  the  winter  vacation  was  given  up. 
The  condition  of  our  former  pupils  in  respect  to  occupation, 
communication  with  others,  etc.,  will  appear  from  the  Princi- 
jiara  Report, 

We  would  return  our  thanks  to  Dr,  Knowlton  for  professional 
services ;  to  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  Boston  and  Albany,  and 
New  Haven  and  Northampton  railroads,  for  carrying  members 
of  tl)c  Instilution  at  reduced  fares;  also,  to  tiie  publishers  of  the 
■'Hampshire  Gazette,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Journal/'  ''The  Deaf- 
Mute  Chronicle/'  "Kentucky  Deaf^Mute,"  "The  Indent/'  "The 
Goodson  Gazette,''  "The  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska/'  *'Our 
Record/'  "  Dumb  Animals/'  "  Kansas  Star/'  "The  Tablet/* 
"The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror/'  '*  Mute's  Companion/'  "  The  Educa- 
tor/' "The  Deaf^Mute  Advance/'  "The  Deaf^Miite  Press," 
"Deaf -Mute  Record;"  "Texas  Mute  Ranger/'  "Chicago  Letter," 
and  "The  Silent  People,"  for  the  gmtuitous  contribution  of 
their  papers  to  our  Infititution  the  past  yean  A  lady  interested 
in  our  School,  has  kindly  given  "Harjier's  Weekly,"  "  The  Nur- 
sery/'and  "  Babyland/' which  have  been  much  used.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  one  of  our  Board  for  a  pleasant  entertainment 
given  to  our  pupils. 

For  the  Corporation, 

R  B.  SANBORN,  PRESiDBNt, 

Northampton,  Oct.  13^  18S0. 


Financial  Statement 

OF    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION, 

FoK  THE  Ykab  Ending- August  31,  1880. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1879,              t  1,199.58 

From  Clarke  Fund, 

16,124.91 

**    Lippitt     " 

30.00 

''     Whiting  Street  Fund, 

35.00 

''    State  of  Massachusetts, 

12,680.00 

'^    other  States,  and  pupils 

> 

4,236.00 

'*     Cabinet-shop,  Farm  and  Stable, 

377.00 

^OA    £iQO    AC\ 

EXPENDITURES. 

OURRKNT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages, 

»  12,827.24 

"   Groceries  and  Provisions, 

5,325.42 

**   Furnishing, 

"   Fuel  and  Lights, 

369.12 

3,799.91 

•'   Repairs, 

**    Cabinet-shop, 

^     1,071.63 

688.38 

''   Farm  and  Stable, 

311.53 

"   School  incidentals, 

159.19 

**   General  incidentals. 

729.08 

ftlK    00  1     CO 

iVt/,  JVV7  1.  .  t/t# 

SPECIAL. 

For  Conference, 

$  497.91 

"   New  Furnishing  account. 

143.41 

**  Interest, 

1,770.72 

'*   Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund, 

24.00 

"    Payment  on  Debt, 

5,964.93 

"   Investment  Street  Fund, 

1,000.00 

$9,400.96   $34,682.49 

Debt,  September  1,  1879, 

$27,796.05 

Payment  on  Debt,  lg79-80. 

6,964.92 

Debt,  September  1,  1880, 
2 

•21,831.13 

|^je)iort  0f  thje  ^vintipnh 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

Gentlemen  :  The  following  Report  is  submitted  for  the  year 
ending  September,  1880. 

During  the  year  there  were  eighty-two  different  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  average  num- 
ber for  the  year  was  eighty-one.  Of  the  whole  number,  sixty- 
four  were  from  Massachusetts,  four  from  Vermont,  four  from 
New  York,  two  each  from  Connecticut  and  Indiana,  and  one 
each  from  Canada,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Utah.  Of  this  number,  eleven  were  semi-mutes.  Of  these, 
only  one  could,  on  entering  school,  read  enough  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  language,  and  but  four  could  read  at  all.  Three 
others  were  semi-deaf,  who  spoke  some  words,  but  could  never 
have  learned  connected  language  through  hearing. 

There  entered,  in  the  Fall  of  1879,  twelve  new  pupils,  from 
five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  virtually  congenital  mutes,  except 
one  who  became  deaf  in  his  ninth  year.  He  retained  some 
speech,  but  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  has  been  more 
difficult  to  teach  than  the  little  congenital  mutes  who  entered 
with  him.  The  early  instruction  of  semi-mutes  who  have  been 
taught  nothing  before  coming  to  school,  is  often  more  difficult 
than  that  of  congenital  mutes.  After  a  few  years,  the  benefit 
of  the  language  they  retained  is  seen,  and  they  are  then  generally 
able  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  congenital  mutes  who  en- 
tered with  them. 

Our  schools  during  the  year  made  good,  steady  progress. 
Marked  improvement  was  shown  by  the  examination  papers,  the 
averages  being  unusually  high.     The  Lithogram,  for  multiply- 
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ing  copies  of  lessons,  stories  and  pictures  for  the  children,  has 
been  used  constantly  by  our  teachers.  The  advantages  of  the 
Lithogram  over  other  copying  instruments  are,  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  used,  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

As  an  aid  in  teaching  articulation.  Visible  Speech  is  still 
highly  valued.  Articulation  can  be  taught  well  without  it,  but 
every  aid  is  welcomed.  We  hoped  to  derive  much  benefit  from 
the  audiphone,  but  our  experiments  with  it  have  been  entirely 
fruitless.  Another  teacher  in  articulation  has  been  employed  to 
assist  in  both  schools  in  work  for  individuals,  as  well  as  for 
classes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Institution  for  two  distinct  schools 
and  families,  is  still  satisfactory,  the  only  regret  being  that  more 
sleeping-rooms  were  not  planned  for  the  Primary  Department, 
the  proportion  of  primary  pupils  proving  greater  than  was  an- 
ticipated. Your  generosity,  in  allowing  a  second  attendant  to 
be  employed  by  the  Primary  boys,  seems  to  be  well  repaid  in  the 
more  watchful  care  that  can  be  given  them,  and  consequently  in 
their  greater  happiness  and  improved  deportment.  Giving  the 
older  boys,  who  had  been  in  school  long  enough  to  begin  to  talk, 
another  play-room,  removed  the  necessity  for  their  using  signs  to 
the  youngest  children,  which  certainly  is  a  very  desirable  result 
in  the  system  of  articulation.  Moreover,  one  person  could  not 
well  care  for  twenty-eight  boys  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of 
age,  whose  wants,  of  necessity,  were  often  conflicting.  The 
play-room  was  also  too  small  to  accommodate  that  number. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  seen  from  the  experiment  of  having 
no  winter  vacation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  uniform  health  of  the 
pupils  and  other  advantages  resulting  from  it,  make  it  seeni  ad- 
visable to  continue  tlie  arrangement  for  another  year. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Sixty- two  pupils,  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were 
members  of  this  school  during  the  year.  They  formed  six 
classes,  taught  by  an  equal  number  of  teachers,  one  of  whom 
was  the  special  teacher  of  articulation,  and  another  the  special 
teacher  of  drawing  for  both  schools.  From  one  to  two  hours 
have  been  devoted  to  special  work  in  articulation.      Kinder- 
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garten  dmwing,  or  free-hand  drawing,  has  been  taught  to  each 
class. 

All  but  one  of  the  new  pupils  entered  this  school.  Ten  of 
these,  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  Arthur  Clancey,  Charles 
Fahrenholz,  John  King,  Hettie  Langley,  Mary  Mahoney,  Alice 
McGee,  Agnes  McSheehy,  John  Melody,  John  Shoughrow,  and 
Florence  Young,  with  six  former  pupils,  Margaret  Beatty,  Dora 
and  Alice  Berry,  Annie  Condon,  Hettie  Deyoe,  and  Charles 
Morris,  formed  the  lowest,  or  Class  F. 

They  have  had  exercises  in  elementary  language,  writing  and 
articulation.     They  have  also  had  Kindergarten  exercises. 

.     CLASS   E. 

This  class  was  composed  of  twelve  pupils  :  Sarah  Gilboy, 
Belle  Harty,  Julia  Lincoln,  Jeremiah  Hallissy,  Hugh  McKeag, 
William  Mealey,  Willie  Potter,  Edward  Putnam,  David  Quinn, 
Mark  Ward,  Elmer  Wood,  and  Hettie  Langley^  a  new  pupil 
promoted  at  the  middle  of  the  year  to  this  class. 

They  had  exercises  from  Peet's  "Language  Lessons,"  and 
Reimer  and  Wilke's  picture  cards,  and  in  numbers,  writing  and 
Kindergarten  drawing. 

CLASS   D. 

This  class  numbered  nine,  Mary  Martin,  Lillian  Mowry,  Alma 
Reynolds,  Adella  Pomeroy,  Frank  Eschemback,  Dannie  Gould, 
Willie  Nichols,  Rafino  Silva,  William  Smith,  and  William 
Woodard. 

They  had  exercises  from  Peefs  *'  Language  Lessons,"  Reimer 
and  Wilke's  picture  cards;  questions  on  objects,  description  of 
pictures,  exercises  in  numbers,  journals  and  writing. 

CLASS  c. 

This  class  contained  eleven  members,  Mary  Ames,  Mary 
Castle,  Fannie  Cornwell,  Nettie  Pearl,  Nellie  Thompson,  George 
Chaffee,  Eddie  Gilligan,  Frank  Nolen,  Herbert  Pratt,  Albert 
Weinhold,  and  Willie  Wise. 

They  had  exercises  from  Peet's  **  Language  Lessons,"  Reimer 
and  Wilke's  picture  cards,  exercises  in  numbers,  spelling  and 
sentences,  description  of  pictures,  journals  and  writing. 
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CLASS   B. 

This  class,  eight  in  number,  consisted  of  Nellie  Hayward, 
Grace  Lendall,  Mary  Moors,  Florence  Richardson,  Barclay  Ad- 
ams (who  entered  school  this  year,  but  had  had  previous  in- 
struction), Henry  Oorless,  Michael  Murphy,  and  George  Zimmer. 

They  had  exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Spelling,  defi- 
tious  and  sentences;  exercises  from  Peet's  "Language  Lessons," 
and  Reimer  and  Wilke's  picture  cards ;  Latham's  Primary 
Reader,  grammatical  symbols,  description  of  pictures,  journals, 
and  writing. 

CLASS   A. 

This  class,  numbering  six,  consisted  of  Edna  Root,  Arthur 
DesRochers,  Arthur  Higley,  George  Lord,  Charles  Poor,  and 
Thomas  Sheahan. 

They  used  Latham's  Primary  Reader,  Felter's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, Lilienthal's  "Things  Taught,"  and  "  Hutton's  Deaf- 
Mute  Question  Book."  They  wrote  letters  and  journals,  had 
lessons  in  Geography,  and  exercises  in  Spelling,  definitions  and 
sentences,  and  in  using  grammatical  symbols. 

GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  year  there  was  no  class  ready  for  promotion  from  the 
Primary  School.  This  school  has  contained  but  twenty  pupils. 
These,  because  of  their  difference  in  attainments,  formed  three 
classes  taught  by  three  teachers.  All  the  pupils  devoted  an 
hour  daily  to  special  work  in  articulation  and  voice-culture. 
Two  hours  a  week  have  been  given  to  drawing  by  each  class. 
The  First  class  had  designing  and  drawing  from  casts,  and  the 
Second  and  Third  classes  had  object-drawing.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  this  branch  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

No  pupils  pursued  the  High  Course  during  the  year.  Two  of 
those  who  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Course  this  year  would 
have  remained  for  the  other  course,  but  it  was  not  thought  best 
to  provide  a  teacher  for  two  pupils. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

This  class  of  eight,  th.e  lowest  in  grade,  consisted  of  Edith 
Houghton,  Etta  Lincoln,  Annie  Mullen,  Edith  Scovill,  Edith 
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Shepherd,  William  McDonald,  Eugene  Richardson,  and  Carlton 
Underwood.  They  used  Franklin's  Third  Reader,  had  exercises 
in  spelling,  defining  words  and  forming  sentences  from  them, 
reviewed  problems  in  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmetic,  studied 
United  States  money,  and  began  fractions.  In  Geography,  they 
studied  Asia,  Africa,  and  part  of  the  United  States,  finished 
United  States  History,  had  lessons  from  Lilienthal's  **  Things 
Taught,"  and  Peet's  "Language  Lessons."  They  wrote  letters 
and  compositions. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

This  class,  numbering  eight,  consisted  of  Anna  Gates,  Helena 
Merchant,  Emma  Russell.  Nellie  Tucker,  John  Eenney,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Harry  Ward,  and  Cornelia  Nelson,  who  reentered  this 
year,  having  spent  her  first  school  year  here  in  1869-70.  The 
class  studied  Fractions,  using  Felter's  **  Complete  Arithmetic," 
Geography  from  Miss  Hall's  "Our  World,"  "  Book  of  Nature," 
"Deaf-Mute  Question  Book,"  and  "Things  Taught;"  and  had 
exercises  in  spelling,  defining  words  and  forming  sentences. 
They  had  lessons  in  Grammar,  oral  descriptions  of  pictures, 
letter  and  composition  writing. 

FIRST    CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  Kittie  Minor,  Fanny  Roby,  Josephine 
Ward,  and  Frank  Hitchcock,  who  became  deaf  at  seven  years  of 
age,  retained  speech,  and  could  read.  The  others  were,  practi- 
cally, congenital  mutes  when  they  entered  school.  This  class 
completed  the 

Common  or  Grammar  Course  of  Study, 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  through  Interest 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 
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Elements  of  Physiology. 
"  "   Zoology. 

y  "  Botany. 

"  "  Natural  Philosophy. 

t<  t(  Physical  Geography. 

IFree-Hand. 
Object. 
Designing. 

Their  graduation  took  place  at  the  public  exercises  of  both 
Schools,  held  on  the  morning  of  June  17.  The  following  was 
the 

Order  of  Exercises. 

Prayer. 

Remarks  by  the  President  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Exercises  of  Primary  DepartmenL 

Articulation  and  Langnage,  ....  Class  F. 

Questions  on  Pictures, Class  E. 

Articulation, Class  D. 

Multiplication  Table, Class  C. 

Language  Lesson, Class  B. 

Exercises  of  Orammar  Department. 

Recitation, — "All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful," 

'  Members  of  Second  and  Third  Classes. 
Recitation  in  General  History,         .        .         Graduating  Class. 

Composition, Josephine  Ward. 

Composition, Kittie  Minor. 

Reading, — "  Barbara  Frietchie,*'     .         .         Frank  Hitchcock. 

Composition, Fanny  Roby. 

Composition, Frank  Hitchcock. 

Reading, — *' A  Night  with  a  Wolf,"        •.  Josephine  Ward. 

Presentation  of  Certificates. 

Presentation  of  Prizes. 

Repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  School. 

The  Class  Compositions  written  for  the  occasion,  without  sug- 
gestion or  correction,  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  first  prize  for  improvement  in  articulation  was  given  to 
Harry  K.  Ward  of  New  Haven,  and  the  second  to  Eugene  H. 
Richardson  of  Oroton.  Barclay  Adams  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
received  the  first,  and  Mary  Ames  of  Lynn,  the  second  prize  for 
improvement  in  writing. 

Knowing  that  the*  success  of  our  pupils  after  leaving  school 
is  of  interest  to  you,  gentlemen,  extracts  from  the  Memorial 
Society  letters  are  here  given. 

REPORTS  FROM    GRADUATES   AND   OTHER   PUPILS. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1875,  the  Institution 
still  retains  the  valuable  services  of  one  as  special  teacher  of 
Drawing.  She  also  teaches  a  primary  class.  Her  communica- 
tion with  the  pupils  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  teacher. 
Another  has  been  learning  dress-makidg.  She  became  deaf  at 
three  years  and  two  months.  Her  friends  think  her  speech  im- 
proves. Of  her  lip-reading,  she  says  :  "  I  do  not  remember  but 
one  whom  I  could  not  understand,  and  it  was  an  old  lady.  She 
would  scream  so  close  to  my  ears.  And  at  another  time  while 
walking  home  in  the  streets  of  Boston  an  old  lady  stopped  me 
and  inquired  for  a  certain  street.  I  asked  to  know  whcU  street, 
and  all  at  once  she  put  a  bundle  over  her  mouth  and  spoke.  Of 
course  I  could  not  know  so  I  said  "I  do  not  know." 

One,  who  retained  speech,  and  was  not  very  strong  when  in 
school,  speaks  of  increased  vigor,  and  says  :  **  With  the  increase 
of  strength  comes  an  increase  of  confidence  in  mjself,  or  per- 
haps a  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  you  will  readily  understand 
is  a  vast  help,  both  in  lip-reading  and  articulation."  She  has 
been  very  useful  in  the  home  circle.  One  young  man,  a  car- 
riage-maker, has  lost  nothing  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  An- 
other has  entered  upon  his  last  year  at  Stevens's  Institute, 
Hoboken.  These  both  retained  the  use  of  language  after  be- 
coming deaf.  Of  two  young  men,  not  graduating  with  the 
class,  one  is  in  business  for  himself,  as  a  printer  and  publisher, 
and  writes. that  his  speech  and  lip-reading  remain  the  same  as  a 
year  ago,  though  a  friend  tells  us  that  his  speech  has  improved.; 
the  other,  though  disheartened  at  his  failure  to  find  the  work  he 
likes,  has  not  been  idle,  but  has  worked  in  gardens,  or  on  farms, 
as  he  could  find  employment,  and  has  had  a  little  work  in  post- 
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ing  books  and  making  out  bills.  He  desires  a  sitaation  as  book- 
keeper. He  has  visited  the  Institution  during  the  year,  and 
had  lost  neither  in  lip-reading  nor  in  articulation.  This  class 
was*  composed  of  semi-mutes,  who  retained  speech  and  the  use 
of  language,  except  one,  who  remembered  only  a  few  words. 
Some,  who  left  classes  of  lower  grades  at  this  time,  have  failed 
to  write  this  year. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1877,  a  congenital 
mute  writes:  "I  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  my  ac- 
quaintances readily,  and  also  my  employer.  Occasionally,  when 
my  employer  is  out,  strangers  and  peddlers  come  in.  I  under- 
stand most  all  who  talk  about  business.  Most  peddlers,  I  can- 
not understand,  because  they  talk  too  rapidly  or  cut  their  words 
short."  Having  met  this  young  man  this  summer,  I  know  that 
his  lip-reading  has  improved,  and  his  speech  has  lost  nothing. 
He  is  learning  steel-engraving.  Another,  who  became  deaf  at 
five  years,  and  retained  speech,  writes :  **  I  have  learned  to  un- 
derstand more  the  value  of  my  speech  and  lip-reading.  Al- 
though both  are  beset  with  some  difficulties,  they  are  a  very 
great  help  and  comfort  to  me.  Without  them  I  should  be  very 
miserable  indeed.  What  a  blessing  your  school  has  been  to  the 
few  it  has  sent  out,  and  is  to  be  I  hope,  to  the  hundreds  yet  to 
come."  In  speaking  of  the  two  who  graduated  with  him,  he 
says  :  "I  think  I  never  met  them  in  society  without  being  sur- 
prised to  see  how  readily  they  read  lips  and  were  understood, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  either  of  them  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
writing.  I  am  still  in  the  wood-engraving  business,  close  on  my 
third  year's  apprenticeship.  I  like  it  as  well  as  ever."  He  has 
engraved  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  late  numbers  of  '*The  Nur- 
sery." The  other  graduate  of  this  class  has  been  in  the  Normal 
Art  School  in  Boston.  There  is  no  loss  attending  her  speech 
and  lip-reading.     The  latter  is  noticeably  good. 

Of  the  graduates  from  the  Grammar  Course  in  1878,  a  con- 
genital mute  writes  :  "In  regard  to  my  speech,  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  great  many  friends  of  mine  think  I  have  im- 
proved very  much  in  almost  everything  since  I  left  school.  I 
dont  think  I  have  lost  anything  in  lip-reading.  I  dont  have 
any  trouble  trying  to  read  my  friends  lips  at  all.  My  time  is 
occupied  in  assisting  my  mother  in  the  house- work,  reading  and 
writing.  I  enjoy  reading  very  much  indeed."  One,  who  became 
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deaf  at  one  jear  of  age,  has  been  in  a  cabinet-shop,  and  box- 
factorj^  but  is  now  learning  engraving  in  a  watch -factory,  which 
he  hopes  may  furnish  him  with  permanent  employnient.  He 
says  his  speech  is  better  than  when  h'e  left  £choolj  and  that  peo- 
ple have  very  little  trouble  in  understanding  bim*  Another, 
who  became  deaf  at  four  years,  but  logt  her  grpeechj  says  :  "  My 
mother  thinks  I  talk  very  nicely^  and  my  lip-reading  is  very 
good.  K  very  body  can  understand  all  I  say/'  She  is  a  dress- 
maker. The  last  graduate  of  this  class  to  be  mentioned  is  a 
semi*mute,  working  in  a  ^i  Ik -factory.  Hhe  writes  :  *'  Most  peo- 
ple think  my  speech  is  better  than  a  year  ago,  others  think  it  is 
about  the  same.  I  am  sure  I  bave  gained  in  lip-reading  since 
last  year/* 

A  pupil  who  left  some  five  years  since  (a  semi* mute),  writes  : 
•'  My  speech  and  lip-reading  were  never  better  than  now>  The 
past  winter  I  learned  the  dresa-making  trade,  and  aui  now  doing 
well  at  that/'  Another,  who  left  before  graduating,  writes  : 
"My  friends  think  I  have  greatly  improved  in  speech  and  lip- 
reading.  I  think  myself  that  1  have  improved  in  lip-reading, 
because  very  often,  when  on  the  laundry  wagon,  I  meet  a  great 
many  strangers  who  stop  me  and  inquire  about  the  work,"  H© 
is  employed  in  his  fatlier's  laundry. 

One  young  man  baa  been  employed  as  foreman  in  a  printing- 
office.  Three  others,  of  w^hose  speech  and  Hp-reading  no  record 
has  been  received  this  year,  have  worked  respectively  at  drawing 
stone,  in  a  job  printing-office,  and  a  machine  shop.  One  who 
is  a  gas-titter  and  lockaraith,  writes  i  **1  generally  talk  with  boss 
and  other  city  men,  and  they -understand  me  very  well,  I  talk 
low,  and  try  to  talk  nicely  with  my  lips.'*  One  young  woman 
writes  that  she  has  been  employed  in  a  sboe-fact*»ry,  and  that 
her  speech  and  lip-reading  have  improved.  Anotliery  who  is 
doing  house- work  in  a  family^  thinks  her  speech  and  lip-reading 
are  about  the  same  as  when  she  left.  Still  another  thinks  her 
lip-reading  is  about  the  same  as  before,  but  her  speecli  better* 
She  is  a  semi-mute,  and  is  a  freciuent  contributor  to  "Wide 
Awake,"  *' Bahyland/'  ''Little  Folks'  Reader,"  and  sometimee 
to  periodicals  for  older  people.  A  young  man,  who  had  been 
at  work  on  a  farm,  now  writes  that  he  has  work  in  a  cabinet- 
shop. 

All  from  whom  we  have  heard  are  here  rei>orted.     So  far  m 
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we  know,  all  our  former  pupils  are  at  work,  either  in  their 
homes  or  elsewhere,  and  are  using  their  speech  and  lip-reading 
to  advantage.     Hence  we  go  on  with  courage  for  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
Northampton,  September  29,  1880. 


COURSES   OF   STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic, — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

Drawing. 

Common  or  Grammar  Course, 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

a  if.  Physiology. 

**  "  Zoology. 

*'  Botany. 

"  *•  Natural  Philosophy. 

**  "  Physical  Geography. 

I  Free  Hand, 
Object, 
Designing. 
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High  Course. 

Articnlation  and  Elocationary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebi*a. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

{Object, 
Instrumental, 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


In  order  to  graduate,  papiU  mast  have  seTenty-flve  per  oent.  In  the  temi-annual 
examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 
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ORDER   OF   THE  DAY 

AT    THE    CLARKE     INSTITUTION. 


Rise,   .       , 6  A.  M. 

Breakfast^.  6Xa.m. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet  shop, 73^  to  8X  a.  m. 

Devotional  Exercises, 8^  ▲.  M. 

School, 9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner, 12)^^  p.  m. 

School, 2  to  4  p.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet-shop,      ....  4^  to  b%  p.  M. 

Supper, 6  p.  M. 

Study-hour  and  prayers, 7^  to  SJ^  p.  M. 

Retire, 8%  p.  m. 

The  younger  children  arise  at  6>^  a.  ic,  and  retire  at  7  p.  ic 

SUNDAYS. 

Attend  various  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 

Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  following  manner: 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures. 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermoh  the  pupils  join  audibly. 


TERMS   OF   ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty-six 
dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advaTice^  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No 
deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickneus.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  will  he  cd- 
lowed  to  withdraw  before  tlie  end  of  the  second  term  in  June^  without  weighty 
rea4ions,  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  The  contract  is  for  Uie  en- 
tire year. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  muat  remain  members  of 
the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back 
of  title  page).  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds 
for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year, 
of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils 
cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications 
for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  be- 
gins on  the  third  Wednesday  <»f  September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any 
other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed, 
and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
uHnter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  posted  cards.  A  small  sum  of  money,  not 
less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal,  each  term,  for 
incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had. 
The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be 
admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 
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COMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CUSS. 

(These  were  written  without  suggestion,  and  stand  uncorrected.) 


MY  CHILDHOOD. 


I  was  born  in  Lexington  in  the  year  1863.  This  was  the 
place  where  the  people  fought  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  When  I  was  a  little  baby,  my  family  moved  away  to  Win- 
throp  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  I  stayed  there  for  a  long  time 
till  I  first  came  here  to  school.  While  I  was  living  in  Winthrop, 
I  was  a  very  mischievous  and  timid  girl.  My  family  used  to 
live  in  a  large  yellow  house  near  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Nobody 
lives  there  now  because  that  house  is  very  old.  There  was  a 
bathinghouse  near  by,  and  I  used  to  go  there  and  bathe  very 
often.  When  I  was  about  five  years  old,  my  two  sisters  Edith 
and  Jennie  and  I  went  to  the  bathing-house.  We  all  went  in 
the  ocean.  While  I  was  standing  there  not  very  far  from  the 
shore,  the  waves  pushed  me  down.  I  could  not  get  up  myself 
and  I  called  out  for  help.  They  ran  and  helped  me  up.  If  they 
had  not  come,  probably  I  should  have  been  drowned.  We  went 
to  the  bathinghouse  to  finish  our  dressings.  As  soon  as  we  got 
through  dressing,  we  ran  out  as  fast  as  we  could.  While  we 
were  running,  we  saw  a  snake  creeping  along  on  the  ground. 
Our  father  and  brother  Oeorge  were  working  on  the  farm  near 
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U8.     We  called  for  them.     They  came  and  threw  a  large  stone 
at  the  6nake  and  it  killed  him. 

When  I  was  ,about  six  years  old,  I  went  to  school  only  for 
pleasure.  I  went  there  as  much  as  I  wanted.  I  had  the  primer 
and  I  repeated  the  letters  many  times  becanse  I  could  not  say 
nor  remember  them  well.  I  did  something  which  displeased  the 
teacher.  She  compelled  me  to  stay  while  the  other  children 
went  out  to  play  at  recess.     I  was  very  much  disappointed. 

While  my  teacher  was  talking  with  another  instructor  in  the  oth- 
er room,  I  ran  out  and  played  with  the  other  girls.  When  the 
teacher  came  she  found  that  I  was  not  in  the  room.  She  was 
greatly  surprised.  She  called  for  Jennie.  She  told  her  that  she 
would  like  to  have  her  bring  me  back  to  school.  But  I  would 
not  let  Jennie  bring  me  back.  I  screamed  and  kicked  her  and 
at  last  she  gave  up.  I  ran  all  the  way  home.  Mother  was 
astonished  and  wondered  what  the  matter  was  with  me.  She 
could  not  understand  my  signs.  Jennie  of  course  told  mother 
about  what  I  had  been  doing  at  school. 

A  parasol  was  a  great  favorite  of  me.  This  belonged  to  Jen- 
nie, and  she  disliked  to  have  me  take  it  for  fear  I  would  spoil  it. 
I  took  it  away  from  her  constantly  and  this  tired  her  very  much. 
One  day  Jennie  hid  her  parasol  in  the  trunk  or  under  the  trunk. 
I  do  not  remember  in  which  way  she  put.  While  she  was  at 
school,  I  tried  to  find  it  for  hours  and  at  last  I  found  it.  I  was 
very  happy  indeed.  I  opened  the  parasol  and  went  to  school 
without  my  hat  on.  I  went  to  the  entry,  holding  my  parasol  up. 
I  knocked  the  door,  and  the  teacher  came.  She  could  not  help 
smiling  because  I  looked  very  funny  with  my  parasol  opening  in 
the  air.  When  Jennie  saw  me,  she  told  me  to  put  it  away  but  I 
just  ran  away  from  her.     All  the  girls  laughed  at  me. 

When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  came  to  Northampton. 
I  did  not  understand  why  mother  brought  me  here.  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  school  and  I  found  out  that  the  school  was 
for  us  to  learn  and  study. 

There  were  many  older  children  here  and  I  always  had  a  good 
time  with  them. 

FANNY  ROBY. 
June  17,  1880. 
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VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK. 

I  always  go  to  New  York  on  my  brother's  boat.  New  York  is 
not  very  far  from  New  Haven.  I  think  it  is  about  seventy- 
eight  miles  from  New  Haven  to  New  York. 

I  think  two  summers  ago  my  cousin,  my  mother  and  I  went 
to  New  York  to  spend  a  day.  We  started  for  New  York  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  we  stopped,  at  New  York,  at 
five  o'clock  early  in  the  morning.  We  ate  our  breakfast  on 
Fulton  street.  After  breakfast  we  went  on  the  elevated  railroad 
and  we  rode  to  the  Central  Park.  I  think  Central  Park  is  one 
of  the  largest  park  in  New  York  city.  The  Central  Park  is  a 
very  beautiful  place.  Many  people  go  there  for  pleasure.  We 
rested  a  little  while  at  the  Central  Park,  because  we  were  very 
tired.  We  went  to  the  Museum  to  see  many  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  then  we  went  to  see  the  people  dancing. 

After  that  we  went  to  the  river  to  see  the  swans  and  some 
boats. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  ate  our  lunch  in  the  restaurant  room. 
The  room  was  very  pleasant  and  cool.     The  day  was  very  hot. 

After  we  took  our  lunch,  we  rode  in  a  team  and  went  almost 
all  around  in  Central  Park.     We  had  a  very  nice  time. 

About  two  o'clock  we  went  shopping  on  Broadway.  We  went 
to  the  stores  to  buy  some  presents. 

Before  three  o'clock  wo  went  to  my  brother's  boat  to  start  for 
New  Haven.  We  came  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
we  were  very  tired. 

Last  summer  my  aunt  invited  me  to  go  to  New  York  with 
her.  She  and  I  went  to  New  York  alone.  My  uncle  went  with 
us  to  the  depot.     We  went  to  the  depot  in  the  rain. 

We  started  for  New  York  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We 
did  not  want  to  go  early.  The  boat  started  for  New  York  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  name  of  the  steamboat  is 
C.  H.  Northam.  Mr.  Northam  who  lives  in  Hartford  bought 
that  boat  We  went  to  bed  a  little  while  before  the  steamboat 
started.  We  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  think  about 
four  or  five  o'clock. 

We  went  to  visit  my  cousins  in  New  York  and  we  spent  a  day 
there.     It  was  a  long  way  from  the  steamboat  to  my  cousin's 
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hoase.  I  think  it  is  about  two  miles  or  perhajils  more  than  that. 
We  went  to  my  cousins  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  did 
not  have  any  breakfast  so  my  cousin  gave  us  some  breakfast. 
We  were  very  hungry. 

The  next  day  my  cousin  invited  us  to  go  to  the  Coney  Island 
with  him.  We  rode  in  a  horse-car  to  the  depot.  After  we  got 
out  of  the  horse-car,  we  went  to  the  steam-cars  and  rode  all  the 
way  to  the  Coney  island.  The  steam-cars  looked  very  different 
from  ours.  Tliey  are  open-cars.  We  liked  to  ride  in  a  open-car, 
because  it  was  very  pleasant  and  cool.  We  stopped  at  Coney 
island  at  noon.  We  went  to  the  hotel  to  eat  our  dinner.  After 
that  we  went  to  the  shore  to  see  the  people  bathing.  Oh!  there 
were  crowds  of  people  there.  We  walked  all  around  the  Coney 
island  to  see  many  things.  Very  many  strangers  who  came  from 
different  countries  went  there.  They  had  a  large  party.  They 
had  a  band  of  music.  We  met  my  aunt's  friends  there  and  so 
my  cousin  went  home.  We  went  with  my  aunt's  friends.  At 
three  o'clock  we  went  to  a  place  where  we  could  see  the  band  of 
music.  We  sat  on  the  front  pew  because  my  aunt  wanted  me  to 
hear  the  music.  I  enjoyed  the  music  very  much.  We  stayed 
there  about  two  hours,  when  the  music  was  over,  we  saw  some 
soldiers  marching  along  the  street.  We  were  very  tired  and  we 
thought  that  we  had  better  come  home,  but  her  friends  invited 
us  to  go  to  Elizabeth  City  in  New  Jersey  with  them.  I  think 
Elizabeth  City  is  a  very  pleasant  city.  My  aunt's  friend  wished 
us  to  stay  at  her  house  over  Sunday,  but  we  could  not,  because 
we  promised  my  mother  that  we  should  come  home  on  Saturday 
evening  and  so  that  she  might  look  for  us. 

We  went  to  New  York  City  on  Saturday  morning  to  visit  my 
brother's  wife  and  we  took  dinner  there.  My  brother  was  there 
when  we  came  to  his  house.  We  came  to  the  boat  with  him  at 
two  o'clock.  We  rode  in  a  horse-car  to  the  boat  and  we  rode 
home  in  the  boat.  Harry  met  us  in  the  boat  and  was  glad  to 
see  us  again. 

JOSIE  WARD. 

June  17,  1880. 
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SOME   FAMOUS   PERSONAGES   OF   THE   SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

There  were  very  many  famous  persons,  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Many  of  them  were  poets,  painters,  architects, 
kings  and  queens.  Henry  VIII  was  a  king  of  England.  He 
married  six  times.  He  divorced  his  first  wife,  Katharine  of 
Aragon,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Qneeu  Isabella  of  Spain,  because 
he  thought  it  was  not  right,  for  him  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  another  lady.  Some  of  his 
wives  were  beheaded.  His  last  wife  was  living,  when  Henry  VIII 
died.  After  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  his  son  Edward  VI  be- 
came a  king  of  England.  He  died,  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  After  his  death,  his  sister  Mary  was  a  queen  of  England. 
She  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  She  is  often  called  Bloody  Mary, 
because  she  was  a  very  wicked  woman.  Her  husband  was 
Philip  II.  a  king  of  Spain.  Bloody  Mary  burned  Cranmer,  an 
English  reformer,  to  death..  After  her  death,  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth was  a  queen.  She  was  a  strong-minded  woman,  and  a  good 
protestant,  but  she  was  very  fond  of  finery,  and  selfish.  She 
knew  how  to  rule  over  England,  very  well.  She  would  not  marry 
any  man,  in  her  life.  One  time,  Philip  II,  of  Spain  asked  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  marry  him,  but  the  queen  refused  to  marry  him. 

When  there  was  a  war,  between  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain,  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
an  English  army,  to  help  the  protestants. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  elegant  courtier,  fought  in  that  war. 
He  was  mortally  wounded.  Before  he  died,  he  was  very  thirsty, 
and  so  he  asked  a  man,  for  some  water.  When  the  man  gave 
him  some  water,  there  was  another  wounded  soldier,  who  was 
lying  beside  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  looking,  as  if  he  wanted  some 
water,  to  drink  very  much,  and  so  Sir  Philip  Sidney  gave  him 
some  water.     He  did  not  drink  any  water  before  he  died. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died,  when  she  was  very  old. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  two  celebrat- 
ed English  writers,  Shakespeare  and  Spenser.  Shakespeare  was 
celebrated,  for  writing  plays,  to  be  acted  in  the  theatres.      He 
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was  an  actor  of  a  theatre,  in  London.  He  died  in  the  year  1616, 
and  was  buried,  in  the  little  church,  at  Stratford,  in  England. 
Stratford  was  a  place,  where  Shakespeare  was  bom. 

Spenser  was  a  poet.  He  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  flattered  the  queen,  in  writing  a  poem  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene."    His  body  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  now. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  an  elegant  courtier,  and  a  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  beheaded  by  James  the  Firsts  who 
was  a  king  of  England,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  a  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
a  mother  of  James  the  First.  She  was  a  wicked  womau»  and  a 
strong  Roman  Catholic.  When  she  was  young,  she  married  a 
son  of  the  French  king.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
went  back  to  Scotland.  After  a  while  she  was  beheaded,  by  the 
command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  she  tried  to  take  the 
throne  of  England,  to  be  a  queen  of  England. 

Knox  was  a  famous  Scotch  reformer. 

Martin  Luther  was  the  greatest  reformer.  He  was  born  in 
Germany.  He  was  famous,  for  translating  the  Bible,  in  Ger- 
man. He  also  wrote  some  theology.  William,  the  Silent,  or 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  patriotic  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  a  strong  protestant.  He  helped  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  fight  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain.  After 
that  war,  he  was  killed  by  a  Spaniard. 

Cervantes  was  a  famous  poet,  who  lived  in  Spain.  His  most 
famous  writing  is  the  romance  of  **  Don  Quixote."  Cervaiites 
died  in  the  same  year,  that  Shakespeare  died. 

Charles  V  was  king  of  Spain,  and  an  emperor  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  most  powerful  ruler,  in  Europe,  at  that  time.  After 
he  resigned  his  position,  as  an  emperor  of  Germany,  he  lived 
somewhat  like  a  monk.     He  died  in  Spain. 

Francis  I  was  a  king  of  France.  He  had  a  quarrel,  with 
Charles  V,  because  each  of  them  wanted  to  be  an  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  had  a  visit,  with  the  English  king,  near  Calais, 
in  France. 

Galileo  was  an  Italian.  He  was  famous,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  telescope.  He  died,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Croce,  in  Flor- 
ence.   There  were  four  famous  painters,  in  Italy. 
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They  were  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Titian. 

Leonardo  de  Vinci  was  older,  than  the  rest  of  those  painters. 
He  was  famous,  as  a  painter,  architect,  poet  and  musician.  His 
most  famous  painting  is  the  picture  of  the  **  Last  Supper."  It 
is  said  that  Leonardo  de  Vinci  died  on  the  arms  of  Francis  I. 
Michael  Angelo  was  a  rival  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci.  He  was  fa- 
mous as  a  painter,  architect,  sculptor  and  poet.  The  frescoe  of 
the  **Last  Judgment"  is  Michael  Angelo's  best  painting.  The 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
When  that  dome  was  finished,  Michael  Angelo  refused  to  receive 
any  pay,  for  designing  the  dome.  He  said,  that  he  worked  on  it, 
to  honor  God.  His  most  famous  statue  was  the  statue  of  Moses. 
It  was  made  to  be  put  on  the  tomb  of  the  pope,  Julius  II,  in  a 
church  of  Rome.  Michael  Angelo  died  in  Rome,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence,  where  Galileo  was  buried. 

Raphael  was  a  young  painter.  He  was  very  elegant  and  lived 
like  a  prince.  He  died  when  he  was  young,  and  was  buried  in 
Pantheon,  in  Rome.  His  four  famous  paintings  are  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  Frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  the  Madonna  of  the 
Chair  and  the  Sistine  Madonna.  Titian  was  a  painter,  who 
lived  in  Venice.  He  painted  very  many  pictures.  His  master- 
piece is  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin.**  Titian  died  of  the 
plague,  when  he  was  ninety-nine  years  old. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  in  Belgium,  in  the  last  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  one  year  after  Titian  died.  He  was  a 
famous  painter. 

KITTIE  E.  MINOR. 

June  17,  1880. 


BOOKS. 


Books  have  been  common  from  very  early  times.  Originally,  • 
bark,  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  were  used  to  write  upon.  A  great 
many  improvements  have  taken  place  since  then.  Parchment 
and  vellum  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  write  upon,  and  also 
tables  spread  with  wax,  and  written  on  with  some  sharp-point- 
ed instrument.  Letters  were  also  of  ten  carved  in  stone.  The  mate- 
rial used  or  books  during  the  middle  ages  was  mostly  parchment. 
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The  first  nation  that  had  many  books  was  Greece,  and  the  most 
famous  poet  who  ever  lived  was  a  Greek.  Homer  probably  lived 
about  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  not  in  Greece,  but  in 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Very  little  is  known  of 
him,  but  it  is  said  that  during  his  old  age  he  was  blind,  and 
wandered  about,  singing  his  poems.  His  most  famous  poems 
are  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  Iliad  is  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  War,  said  to  have  been  fought  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  ;  in  which  the  Greeks  conquered,  after  having  beseiged 
Troy  for  ten  years. 

The  Odyssey  is  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  a  Greek 
general,  who  had  fought  in  the  Trojan  war,  on  his  way  back  to 
Greece.  The  greatest  Latin  writers  lived  in  Rome  in  the  Au- 
gusUin  Age.  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy  and  Cicero,  were  some  of  the 
most  celebrated.  Virgil  wrote  the  ^neid,  the  story  of  ^neas. 
The  story  is  that  iEneas  was  a  Trojan,  and  that  when  the 
Greeks  conquered  the  city,  he  escaped,  carrying  his  old  father 
on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  his  little  son  by  the  hand. 
Soon  after  his  escape,  he  sailed  from  Troy,  and  was  wrecked 
near  Carthage.  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage  treated  him  very  kind- 
ly. Not  long  after  he  sailed  from  .Carthage,  and  after  «  while 
reached  Italy,  where  he  married  a  princess,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  Race.  During  the  middle  ages  books 
were  not  very  common,  and  they  cost  a  great  deal,  as  they  were 
all  written  by  hand.  By  the  invention  of  printing,  about  the 
middle  of  .the  15th  century,  books  were  made  much  more  com- 
mon. 

The  greatest  writer  in  the  English  language  was  Shakespeare, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  dramatist,  and 
wrote  a  great  many  plays.  His  best  comedies  are  a  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
His  best  Tragedies  are  Macbeth,  King  Lioar,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Hamlet  and  Othello.  Richard  III,  Coriolanus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  are  among  his  finest  Historical  Plays. 

Milton  ranks  next  to  Shakespeare  in  English  poetry.  He 
lived  in  England  at  the  time  of  Charles  I,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Charles  II.  His  greatest  poems  are  Paradise  Lost,  Para- 
dise Regained,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  Paradise  Lost  is  the  only 
great  epic  poem  in  the  English  language. 


